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GERMANY’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


NowukrE is the wish so often father to the thought as in the sphere 
of newspaper politics, where proof is never called for and paper is 
patient of all things. Hence the marvels and miracles, that are ever 
taking place there. Peoples, individuals, institutions, lose there the 
essential characteristics that clung to them for generations and assume 
others wholly different, as rapidly as the wretched guests of Circe. 
Statesmen who for years were as shrewd and shifty as the wise 
Ulysses become “ Simple Simons” in the space of an hour, and whole 
nations whose lamb-like love of peace was eulogized to the skies but 
yesterday are branded as hungry wolves to-day. Thus, when the 
Triple Alliance was yet young, the very man in the street, who ran 
as he read, or did not read at all, was well aware that Russia was the 
one enemy of all men of goodwill, and that honest, modest, Protestant 
Germany was the mainstay of peace and order on the Continent of 
Europe. No sooner however had Kaiser Wilhelm dispatched his tele- 
gram to President Kruger than that same man in the street grew 
suddenly alive to the alarming fact that, after all, “ Short” was the 
real friend, not “ Codlin,” and that the only blustering, scheming, and 
really dangerous Power, on the Continent, was and is Germany. For- 
tunately Prince Bismarck’s damaging disclosures followed very quickly 
on this discovery, and made it furthermore clear, to our unfeigned 
delight, that the power of that unscrupulous people, for evil or for 
good, is short-lived ; for Germany, distrusted by Austria, abandoned 
by Italy, hated by France, shunned by England, and thwarted by 
Russia, now stands forth in conspicuous isolation, as irrevocably 
doomed as the man who sold his soul to the devil and sealed the 
compact with his blood. 

These crude notions may possibly express irrational wishes, but 
they are certainly not exponents of established facts. The Germany 
of Goethe and Schiller, of Kant and Schopenhauer, of Weber and 
Wagner, of Moltke and Von Roon, of Helmholz and Réntgen is not 
yet diseased to the core, nor can it be expected to drop off as suddenly 
as Arius the heresiarch just to gladden the hearts of its enemies. The 
Fatherland is tough yet, like Dickens’s “ J. B,” “tough and devilish 
sly,” and in no hurry to give up the ghost or the combat. And, con- 
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sidering the extremely useful mission that has fallen to Germany, it 
would be bad tidings for Europe were it otherwise. In spite of all 
our withering denunciations of the fair-haired Teuton, in his invi- 
dious capacity as underpaid clerk and commercial tactician, he has 
no serious rival, all the world over, in the earnest pursuit of ideals 
and the self-denying cultivation of science. In all branches of 
knowledge, abstract and technical, in every department of science, 
physical and historical, in studies requiring patient research, genial 
intuition, and in that mere discrimination that winnows the chaff from 
the wheat, the sons of the Fatherland are well to the fore. No other 
people produce such numbers of earnest monks of science, of men who 
withdraw from the busy world, renounce its pleasures, and give them- 
selves wholly up to scientific research on an income hardly greater 
than that of Goldsmith’s country vicar. In no country of Europe or 
the world are there so many intellectual giants lost in great cities 
or buried away in sequestered villages who, whatever else may 
happen on the globe, are concerned only to keep the lamp of learning 
eternally alight. Nowhere else is education, elementary, intermediate, 
and high, what it professes to be : thorough, nicely adjusted to the end 
in view, systematic, and free. 

We are wont to sneer at the Germans as slaves in comparison with 
true Britons who “ ever will be free ’; and in purely political matters, 
it must be admitted that we have a decided advantage over them. 
But startling as the assertion may appear, it is none the less a demon- 
strable fact that in respect of that higher and highest boon—scientific 
liberty—the Germans are at least fifty years ahead of us. And tothe 
significance of this fact we are not yet quite alive, though we are pain- 
fully picking up ideas on the subject. In the Fatherland, scholars 
and pedagogues are not forced slavishly to confine themselves to the 
teaching only of those theories which are found to dovetail with 
received opinions. They enjoy the priceless right of presenting and 
propagating the results of their own researches, however rudely they 
may clash with traditional views, and however rapidly they may 
threaten to undermine ancient institutions." In order to gauge the 
difference in this respect between our own land of liberty and the Teu- 
tonic Fatherland, we have only to draw a mental picture of what would 
happen if a theological professor of any of our Universities made bold 
to play the pioneer and to put forward views as revolutionary as those 

(1) A very interesting case in point occurred in 1888. Herr Harnack, then Professor 
of theology at the little University of Marburg, was invited to fill the same chair in 
Berlin, But the orthodox party became alarmed and asked that the invitation be with- 
drawn. The Supreme Ecclesiastical Council of Prussia claimed to be heard against 
Harnack, and based their claim on a cabinet order issued by King Friederich Wilhelm 
IV., to the effect that their opinion should be taken as to the antecedents and orthodoxy 
of any professor of theology invited to Prussia from a foreign university, Marburg 
being foreign at the date of the order. Bismarck, to his credit, threatened to resign if 


Harnack’s election were not sanctioned. This settled the matter for ever. Is such a 
state of things conceivable in England * 
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taught by Wellhausen and Harnack—supposing his scientific re- 
searches had compelled him to adopt such. It is very easy for a nation 
of Gradgrinds and Cheerybles to underrate the enormous value of an 
advantage of this abstract kind, but only because it is very difficult to 
grasp the long chain of cause and effect which spans the gulf that 
separates the abstract from the concrete, the ideal from the real. 

In this country we pride ourselves on being practical ; our compass 
is experience, and our standard of value for all things spiritual or 
material, its worth in money. As a consequence, fraught with untold 
evil, our young men are taught, and they themselves aspire to learn, 
only those things which it is hoped it will pay them to know. Hence, 
too, we have much cramming for examinations and very little real study 
for self-culture. In Germany, on the contrary, love of knowledge for 
its own sake, apart from its practical and profitable utilization, is 
studiously instilled and successfully communicated to the rising gene- 
ration, and the result is writ large, among other things, in the vast 
strides made by German commerce throughout the world. Their 
country bristles with technical schools, with commercial training 
colleges, and with special educational institutions for every kind of 
theoretical learning and practical skill, from the method of dairy 
farming to the theory of transcendental esthetics. Their best state- 
men are practical psychologists ; their average ambassadors not only 
know the language, history, and literature of the countries to which | 
they are accredited, but likewise the commercial advantages which 
may be obtained for German merchants there. System, order, 
thoroughness, characterize everything they set their hands to, with the 
sole exception of colonial enterprise, which needs that clearness of eye 
and steadiness of hand that only actual experience can confer. 

But is not the conduct of their foreign policy another glaring 
exception ? Has not Germany been condemned out of her own mouth 
of such unheard-of duplicity as warrant English strictures and will 
render her diplomatic methods a by-word among nations for generations 
to come ? Has she not, on her own confession, endeavoured to sell 
Austria to Russia, Russia to Austria, and England to both, and this 
not so much for the purpose of providing for her own pressing 
necessities as in pursuance of the dog-in-the-manger policy of 
hindering France from acquiring friends and allies? Has she not 
abandoned Italy to her fate after having first contributed to bring 
about her ruin, and have not her relations with this country consisted 
of a series of strenuous efforts to coax us to part with some of our 
colonial possessions, followed by a number of determined attempts to 
bully us into territorial concessions? Certainly, these assertions have 
been repeated so often that most people in this country implicitly 
believe them, and point to them as the origin of our dislike of 
Germany and the Germans. But to what extent, and within what 
limitations, are they true ? 
3E 
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This is a question which should be solved by facts, not by bias, 
and least of all by the sentimentality which springs from kinship. An 
attempt to deal with it “ objectively,” from a purely German point of 
view, may prove interesting, were it only as a change ; especially as 
political consequences are wholly out of the question. An alliance 
between Great Britain and Germany was probably never so im- 
probable as at present, and if I may say so, never less desirable from 
a political point of view. A cordial understanding with Russia seems 
to promise far more solid and more numerous advantages to either 
country ; but whether even this is within the range of practical 
politics, none but the Ministers actually in power can determine. A 
rapprochement with Germany and the Triple Alliance, which once 
seemed more than feasible, has been since found to be a wild dream, 
which the most ardent Teuto-philes among us would certainly not 
choose the present moment to seek to realise. A purely academic 
interest, therefore, attaches to the work of picking off and unravelling 
such threads of method, as, in the light of our present knowledge, can 
be unwound from the complicated tangle of Germany’s international 
relations. The task is all the more difficult that two wholly distinct 
and, indeed, opposed systems of foreign policy have been successively 
followed since the war of 1870: that inaugurated by Bismarck which 
lasted down to 1890, and the line struck out by his successors which 
is still on trial. 

It is not too much to say that the German Empire, founded by 
Count Bismarck, constitutes a miracle in the political domain to the 
full as wonderful as the marvel embodied in the existence of Holland 
is in the physical sphere. But the similarity ceases as soon as the 
question of their maintenance arises. Holland is shielded from the 
inroads of the sea by a machinery which, once set up, needs but 
little expense of labour and none of intelligence to keep it indefinitely 
going. Germany’s national existence, on the contrary, has to be fought 
for daily and hourly ; and every additional year it survives is, in some 
sort, a new triumph of statecraft, a fresh proof of the rare forethought 
which leaves practically nothing to chance. To keep the youthful 
Empire from being swallowed up by the ethnographical seas by which 
she is surrounded or threatened, is a problem outside the range of 
ordinary diplomacy, and one might as well hope to accomplish the task 
by the cut-and-dried methods of traditional statesmanship as to keep 
out the waves from Holland by means of a board containing the arms 
of the State. Exceptional aims call for exceptional means. With the 
ethics of the problem, I am not here concerned. It is quite possible, as 
certain English politicians have recently maintained, that the sacred 
duty of a patriotic statesman, who sees that he cannot save his country 
otherwise than by means of diplomatic duplicity, is to refuse to save it 
at all. But I fail to see why any such maxim should be binding in 
diplomacy and yet devoid of force in war; or why it should be applied 
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to one country and not to another. We are not privileged to have 
two sets of weights and measures in matters of morals. 

The late Kaiser Wilhelm, in his first speech from the throne,’ said, 
and very truly said: “It is not the destiny of Prussia peacefully to 
enjoy her acquired possessions. It is only by dint of straining to the 
very utmost her moral and mental energies, by preserving the sincerity 
of her religious faith intact, by a combination of obedience and liberty, 
and by the development of her military strength, that she can hope 
to maintain her position in the world.” And, during the thirty-five 
years that have elapsed since then, Prussia—and the Empire which 
Prussia helped to create—have verified the truth of that prophetic 
saying. They have gone on increasing their military resources, at the 
risk of causing a revolution at home ; they have thwarted the designs 
of their false friends and open enemies by a series of measures which 
may be said to smack of duplicity, but are admitted to have differed 
from the methods of other nations less in frankness than in foresight 
and ingenuity. Thus, it was a masterly stroke of diplomacy by 
means of which Bismarck kept Napoleon from moving during the 
seven weeks’ war in 1866. Yet it would have booted him nothing, 
had he not followed it up with another piece of cleverness, which is 
often characterized as sailing close to the wind, and sometimes as 
downright deception. Into the Treaty of Prague, which was con- 
cluded at the close of that war, France insisted upon the introduction 
of a clause stipulating that the Southern German States should main- 
tain in the future, as in the past, “‘ an international and independent 
position.”” This was an insidious move on the part of the Emperor 
of the French, and was treated as such by the Germans. Bismarck 
consented, and the paragraph was admitted ; but he had first taken 
the precaution to conclude separate offensive and defensive treaties 
with the Southern States. There was, it is true, nothing of the 


but 


simplicity of a dove in this scheming and counter-scheming ; 
since when has diplomacy been marked by simplicity ? And which 
nation has the right to cast the first stone ? 

After having shifted the landmarks of history in 1870, and caused 
the attractive force of political gravitation to change its centre, 
Bismarck turned his attention to the maintenance of the new status 


quo. His incubation of schemes for every conceivable emergency was 
undoubtedly the shortest on record, his system of national defence 
the most comprehensive. The policy that resulted was peaceful after 
the signing of the Treaty of Frankfort, or at any rate after the year 
1875. It could not well be otherwise. Germany needed undis- 
turbed leisure to digest and assimilate the annexed provinces, whereas 
France was eager to strike a blow before her Alsatian friends were 
changed into German adversaries. Difficulties and dangers beset the 
statesman on every side; domestic friends combined with foreign 


(1) In the year 1861, 
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enemies, misgivings were insidiously fostered as to the loyalty of 
certain of the States of the Empire; former allies turned aside to 
sympathize with the vanquished ; Austria’s attitude may be gauged 
by the circumstance that her neutrality during the war had to be 
guaranteed by Russia ; England had been ready to join any European 
attempt to put pressure upon Germany, so as to obtain more favour- 
able terms for France; the bulk of the Italian people sided with 
Prussia’s enemies, Garibaldi having given expression to the feelings 
of his countrymen when he offered his sword to the provisional Govern- 
ment of France. It was under these bewildering conditions that 
Bismarck was called upon to provide for the future safety of the 
youthful Empire. 

And he successfully achieved the task. The two cardinal points in 
his comprehensive scheme were the isolation of France and the main- 
tenance of cordial friendship with Russia. The pursuit of these aims 
constituted for twenty years the alpha and omega of German states- 
manship. Even if there had been no vanquished France, thirsting 
for revenge, the primary duty of the German statesman at the head 
of affairs would still seem to be the assiduous cultivation of Russia’s 
goodwill; and if there were no formidable Russia on her eastern 
frontier, it would none the less behove Germany to keep the Republic 
isolated and friendless. In comparison with these two fundamental 
aims, her relations towards Great Britain, Italy, and the rest of 
Kurope might well seem as mere dust in the balance. 

Russia is, so to say, the sun in Germany’s political solar system, 
and this for numerous reasons of sentiment and interest which it is 
needless here to enumerate. Russia and Prussia had been staunch 
friends for over a century, and some of the most glorious pages of the 
latter’s history would never have been written bad the helpfulness of 
the former been less active or more dilatory. To mention but a few 
instances that suggest themselves to the minds of every well-informed 
newspaper reader: Russia was neither indifferent nor inactive when 
the burning question of occupying Holstein arose ; she was benevo- 
lently neutral when Prussia defeated and crushed Austria, even 
though, together with the subjects of the Hapsburgs, several of her 
own habitual allies had been brought to their knees; she heroi- 
cally resisted Napoleon’s repeated and ingenious attempts to oust 
Prussia in her friendship, and rejected the bribe offered in the 
shape of a slice of Turkey to be presented to Greece ;' during the 
Franco-Prussian war she was not only benevolently neutral herself, 

but also coerced Austria into absolute neutrality ; and finally, on the 
conclusion of hostilities, she thwarted the movement set on foot, at 
first by Count Beust, and then by our own Foreign Office, to coax or 
compel Bismarck to abate his pecuniary and territorial demands. 


(1) The island of Crete was offered as a sort of wedding present to the Tsar’s sister, 
the Queen of Greece. 
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Those are but a few instances of the valuable services which Russia, 
as a friend and ally, could and did render to her neighbour. The 
nature of the deadly injuries, which she had it in her power to inflict 
at critical moments of Prussia’s national existence, can be gathered 
from the history of her negotiations with France and Austria since the 
beginning of the century. It is clear then that Germany needs the 
friendship of Russia in the future even much more than in the past, 
were it on no other grounds than Russia’s enormous strength. The 
Tsar commands the largest army in the world, the number of his 
subjects is increasing at a rate unparalleled elsewhere, and his territory 
is inviolable in virtue of a decree of nature herself. In the customs’ 
tariff, seeing that Russia is a self-sufficing Empire, he wields an 
instrument more deadly and destructive than the quickest-firing guns. 
The ill-will of such a neighbour would be formidable even to a nation 
supported by the friendship of all Europe besides; but to a youthful 
Empire threatened by a vindictive and powerful neighbour in the 
west, it would be paralyzing in the present and disastrous in the 
future. Therefore, whatever other friends Germany may win or lose, 
whatever other advantages she may gain or forfeit, it seems evident 
that she must follow in the lines laid down by her first Chancellor and 
cultivate Russia’s friendship, cotite que coute, or else pay the penalty. 

This was not, perhaps, a very difficult matter in 1870. It was much 
less easy after the Russo-Turkish War, which came as a painful 
surprise to Germany, a serious menace to Austria, and a bitter dis- 
appointment to Russia herself. The Treaty of Berlin, in which it 
ended, gave rise to a feeling of great bitterness between the two 
countries, and the insistance of Germany and Austria on the Russian 
evacuation of Bulgaria bade fair to break up the friendship of 
generations. But Germany’s need of Russia was so obvious and so 
pressing that the old Kaiser set out on a pilgrimage to the Northern 
Canossa,’ where he succeeded in convincing the Tsar of his unchanged 
feelings of friendship, and in preserving the peace of Europe. 

The other fundamental aim of Bismarck’s policy was to keep France 
entirely isolated. Her bitter hatred of Germany and her platonic love 
for democratic institutions sufficiently estranged the Republic from the 
Autocracy. To prevent her from combining with Austria and Italy 
other steps were necessary, and the year in which Kaiser Wilhelm I. 
visited the Tsar Alexander IT., at Alexandrovo, was the birth-year of the 
Alliance between Austria and Germany, which was afterwards appar- 
ently strengthened by the adhesion of Italy. By the terms of this 
treaty the two countries promised to stand by each other in case either 
was molested by Russia, and to preserve an attitude of benevolent 
neutrality, should the attack come from any other Power. This was 
the reward received by Germany in return for the energetic support 
she had given to Austria in holding Russia to the letter of the Treaty 


(1) Alexandrovo in Russia, on the German frontier. This was in Sept., 1879. 
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of Berlin, and compelling her to withdraw her troops from Bulgaria. 
Italy, however, was still gravitating towards France, and in spite of 
her considerable debt of gratitude to Prussia, showed no signs of a 
desire to enter into closer relations with the German Empire. On 
this, Bismarck, who had left nothing undone to conciliate the Re- 
public, encouraged it to seize upon Tunis, to which Italy considered 
that she alone possessed any serious claims. This move raised an 
almost impassable barrier between France and Italy, and in 1882 
drove the latter country into the arms of France’s enemies. 

The German Chancellor might well regard this fresh accession of 
strength to the Triple Alliance as a flattering testimony to his mar- 
vellous statecraft; but he must have been utterly purblind, had he 
viewed it as a serious set-off against Russia’s coldness. As a matter 
of fact, nobody was better able to gauge the net value, from a military 
and political point of view, of each of his actual and possible allies, 
than Bismarck. He must have known, therefore, that the motives 
which moved the Italian people, or rather the House of Savoy, to 
break with France and throw in its lot with the Teuton element in 
Europe, sprang less from a sincere love of peace than from fear of an 
impending war, hope of political advancement, and thirst of com- 
mercial profit. There was a general feeling at the time in Europe 
that war was imminent, and there was a specific conviction on the 
part of Italy’s statesmen that France might pay off old scores for 
alleged ingratitude, in which' case Germany’s military co-operation 
would stand them in very good stead. The cost of maintaining 
three superfluous army corps was, therefore, in some sort the in- 
surance money paid in view of positive risks and possible losses, and 
would have proved a profitable investment, had the event come off 
within a reasonable time. But it was hardly to be doubted that as 
years went on, and the peace of Europe remained undisturbed, a 
feeling of disappointment must result, and produce a revulsion of 
Italian sentiments. For while it is quite reasonable, and may be 
highly profitable to pay a very heavy premium for the insurance of 
a house during the actual bombardment of the city in which it is 
situate, it smacks less of business than of madness to go on paying 
the same premium in piping times of peace. Moreover, it was no 
secret that Italy’s financial and military resources, whatever the 
number of her army corps might be, were considerably greater on 
paper than in reality. While, therefore, the temporary advantages, 
political and diplomatic, that accrued to Germany from Italy’s passage 
over the Rubicon could hardly be exaggerated, her friendship bore no 
comparison, as a permanent political investment, to the Russian alli- 
ance, which was still only a piwm desiderium. 

But to the first Chancellor nothing was impossible. He knew 
how to turn his country’s sworn enemies into trusty friends without 
an apparent effort, and could, without ill effects, chastise her allies 
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with a wholesome severity which, employed by any other statesman, 
would have infallibly caused a rupture. His curious methods of 
winning over the late Tsar, who had an inborn dislike of Germany, 
were of a piece with all his diplomacy, and remind one of the bold, 
confident style in which Gloucester woos Lady Anne in Richard III. 
Bismarck set about isolating Russia, and so well did he accomplish 
the task that he not only drew little Powers, like Servia, Roumania, 
Spain, &c., within the charmed circle of German influence, but actu- 
aily obtained the hearty co-operation of France under Jules Ferry, 
and left Russia with no more powerful friend than Montenegro. At 
last the Tsar, who still persevered in his policy of sentiment and 
preferred the triumph of Conservative principles to the acquisition 
of new provinces, “ knuckled down” and signed that secret defen- 
sive treaty with Germany, the existence of which has but recently been 
disclosed, and the immorality of which is still so emphatically 
condemned. 

No more marvellous spectacle than this had ever yet been witnessed 
in the history of diplomacy. Ogniben himself—the smooth-faced, 
oily-tongued, open-minded, Ogniben—was a clumsy tyke as compared 
with this rough-and-ready German. Here, if ever, it was a case of 
the wolf dwelling with the lamb, the leopard lying down with the 
kid, and the calf and the young lion together, but it was no little 
child that tried to lead them. The fatling alone, in the guise of Great 
Britain, kept prudently aloof—a circumstance that would seem to 
have furthered the Chancellor's interest quite as much as her own. 

It seems unethical to foment distrust and discord among nations, 
even though the ultimate end in view be peace and unity. But it 
would also appear that this is the quintessence of modern diplomacy. 
At any rate the wonderful transformation scene brought about by the 
German Chancellor in 1883, was to a great extent accomplished by 
these means. Distrust or dislike of Russia had brought one of the 
allies to the arms of Germany, jealousy of Austria another, und appre- 
hension of France a third. It was a case of extremes touching each 
other, and attraction being caused by dint of mutual repulsion. But 
if that un-Christian motive was strong enough to unite these States 
for a time, it was powerless to keep them together for long, and 
Bismarck cast about for something in the nature of political cement. 
He found it in the possible “ triumphs of diplomatic strategy,” and 
embodied it in the doctrine that Great Britain should be forced to feed 
his lions and his lambs. “ England, the lightning-conductor of 
Europe,”’ was the terse way one of his press organs put it. It is 
not a theory that one can feel very enthusiastic about, however 
“objectively ’’ one may regard it; but it was certainly very advan- 
tageous from the German point of view, and not incorrect from the 
standpoint of latter-day diplomacy, in which “ everything ”’ is as fair 
as in love or war. And Bismarck applied it energetically. 
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Our relations with Russia were anything but satisfactory at this 
conjuncture, and it was oil, not water, that the German press poured 
on the flames. Afghanistan was the apple of discord just then, and 
for a considerable time longer, and Bismarck had litile difficulty in 
persuading Russia that Great Britain and France were the prospective 
enemies of the peace of Europe, against whose pranks it would be 
prudent to prepare. It was against an attack of one or both of those 
states that the secret Russo-German alliance was supposed to provide. 
Whether an Austro-Hungarian attack was likewise kept in view— 
theoretically, there is no manner of doubt on the subject—is a point 
that has but little interest for Englishmen.’ Certain it is that this 
all-round arrangement conferred inestimable advantages upon Ger- 
many, for she could, in important cases, control Austria’s relations 
towards Russia, and influence Russia’s policy towards Austria, by 
means of a convenient interpretation of the words “attack and 
defence.”” Thus, there is no doubt whatever, that if we had gone to 
war with Russia in 1885, after the defeat of the Afghans by General 
Komaroff, we should have found the clauses of the Secret Treaty 
enforced against us. This isan undeniable fact. Whether it is also 
a deterrent one, is, considering the conditions of such a struggle, a 
moot question. But this, and not an understanding with Great 
Britain, is Germany’s true policy, and no cheaper price was ever yet 
paid, for an inestimable and indispensable alliance than was given by 
Bismarck for Russia’s stipulated attitude towards France. For if, 
instead of Russia drifting towards war with Great Britain in 1885 
about the Afghan misunderstanding, it had been France who attacked 
Germany in 1887, in consequence of the imprisonment of Schnibele, 
the French frontier-agent, the Republic would have been in as 
pitiable a plight as in L875, when a German attack was feared. 

One of the last acts in which Germany and Russia stood side by 
side under Prince Bismarck’s régime, was the protest made by the 
former state and supported by the latter, against the alleged encour- 
agement extended by the Swiss Republic to foreign socialists and 
international conspirators. 

Bismarck’s dismissal was followed—so far as one may judge by his 
recent * disclosures ” and by facts accessible to all—by the reversal of 
his policy in its essential features. That General Caprivi sought to com- 
pass the same ends as his illustrious predecessor, there can be no two 
opinions. But, as the scholastic saw puts it, guando duo faciunt idem, 
non est idem, and in this case their methods were radically different. 
The one, refusing to lean with Germany’s full weight upon the Triple 
Alliance, had set great store by Russia’s friendship and co-operation, 


(1) It is only fair to say that an attack by Austria upon Russia was practically an 
impossibility so long as the Triple Alliance lasted. For the Emperors of Germany and 
Austria had solemnly bound themselves never to impart an aggressive direction to their 
alliance 
alllance. 
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to purchase and preserve which he was ready to deliver up Great 
Britain to the tender mercies of her enemies, to overawe Bulgaria, 
and to put the socialists beyond the protection of the law. The other, 
content to have but one string to his bow, definitely threw in 
Germany’s lot with the Triple Alliance, refused to renew the secret 
treaty with Russia, made friendly overtures to England, relaxed the 
legislation against the socialists, and manifested a certain amount of 
mildness towards the Poles. From a British point of view it is 
impossible to withhold our sympathies from General Caprivi and the 
“new course ”—if, indeed, British sympathies can as yet be expected 
to go forth to any statesman, or other person who has the misfortune 
to be a German. But whether the policy pursued by Bismarck’s 
successors is equally beneficial to their own country, is a question 
about which there are two radically opposite opinions in the Father- 
land itself. 

One of Caprivi’s first acts was to conclude the Anglo-German 
Convention which gave us the Protectorate of Zanzibar and Witu- 
land, in return for Heligoland and—hopes. From a British point of 
view the agreement seems to many open to serious criticism and has 
in fact been severely criticized over and over again. But from a 
German angle of vision, it must appear infinitely more distasteful. 
For Germany, if she is ever to become a World-Power in the sense in 
which Russia, Great Britain, or the North American Republic is a 
Weltmacht, must, among other conditions, possess extensive colonies 
for her superfluous population. Russia’s surplus humanity colonises 
Siberia, consumes Russian products, pays for Russian institutions, and 
fights Russia’s battles. Our own emigrants, with the exception of a 
large contingent of the Irish, settle in our colonies, spread a know- 
lege of our language, import our manufactures, and generally streng- 
then our Empire. The quarter of a million emigrants—mostly 
admirable colonists— whom Germany annually produces, who set sail for 
North or South America or some British colony, and are lost for ever 
to the mother country. Since 1870, therefore, it has been the ardent 
desire of German statesmen, to obtain for their country extensive tracts 
of territory suitable for colonising purposes. Now the only visible 
chance of realising this patriotic scheme was in Africa, and the Con- 
vention of 1890 virtually annihilated it. This, of course, may seem 
but a temporary check on Germany’s colonial enterprise, and may 
have been intended to be the price of England’s friendship. But is 
our friendship nearly so advantageous to Germany as Germany’s diplo- 
matic hostility might, under Bismarck’s régime, have become for us ? 

All the known facts seem to point to a negative reply. Commer- 
cially the two countries are uncompromising rivals, and in the struggle 
between them Great Britain has everything to lose, while Germany 
has everything to gain. Therefore the freedom that springs from 
open rivalry, rather than the fetters that are forged by political friend- 
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ship, would seem calculated effectually to further the interests of the 
younger competitor. It is difficult to imagine what Germany could 
gain by our friendship, sufficiently worth having to warrant her in 
jeopardizing interests that are admittedly vital. It would be very 
different, if our Government wielded a weapon as formidable as a 
customs’ tariff. If we had it in our power to levy prohibitive duties 
on German goods coming into Great Britain, India, and our Colonies, 
the responsible adviser of Kaiser Wilhelm would assuredly have a 
very powerful temptation to come to a definite understanding with us. 
But as we compete with all our rivals on equal terms, this motive has 
no existence. 

On the other hand, from a political point of view, friendship with 
Great Britain must—as things now stand—prove barren of results. 
A country like ours, whose army can no longer be spared for extra- 
Imperial purposes, and whose navy is destined solely for the pro- 
tection of our commerce and our possessions, can hardly be expected 
to fight the battles of allies whose needs and aims have nothing in 
common, and much that clash, with our own. And however sin- 
cerely our Government might by the time sympathize with those objects, 
it would never venture to engage the nation to sacrifice men or 
money in their pursuit. Friendship with Great Britain, therefore, 
in the sense of a convention such as existed between Kaiser 
Wilhelm and the Tsar Alexander, down to 1890, would, if it were 
feasible, confer no solid advantages upon Germany. In 1890 it was 
calculated to damage her interests, owing to the soreness that still 
existed between Russia and England. For it must have seemed 
a prior’ probable to M. de Giers and the Tsar, that Germany’s motive 
in attempting to take this step was the formation of a European league 
tending to paralyze Russia’s influence in Europe. At all events, the 
construction put upon it by certain organs of the British and German 
press was eminently fitted to arouse the suspicions of Russia, who had 
grown morbidly sensitive since the dismissal of Prince Bismarck. 

The remainder of what may be termed the personal-confidence- 
policy inaugurated by General Caprivi, whose plain honest ways com- 
manded the respect of all who had dealings with him, was in thorough 
keeping with the beginning. The piéce de resistance was the Triple 
Alliance ; in comparison with this all else was but a hors @wuvre. 
Thus to Austria’s repeated request that Germany would choose 
between her and Russia and embody the choice, if favourable, in a 
treaty of commerce, he gave a satisfactory reply, not in words only, 
but in deed. On the other hand, Russia’s proposal that the Secret 
Treaty should be renewed between her and Germany, was rejected, 
and apparently the traditional intimate friendship of the two dynasties 
lapsed with it. There is some reason to believe that in the same year 
the Emperor Franz Josef was informed of this Secret Treaty at Rohn- 
stock, where he met Kaiser Wilhelm. At all events it was the 
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Triple Alliance, and not the Russo-German treaty, that was renewed, 
and it was followed by the commercial treaties concluded with 
Austria, Hungary, Italy, and Belgium, which won for their author 
the title of Count. This was Caprivi’s way of inaugurating the new 
foreign policy. The Tsar’s reply was somewhat similar, but far more 
emphatic, and in less than a month after the renewal vi the Triple 
Alliance, the French Squadron steamed into Cronstadt, and the 
foundations were ostentatiously laid for that Franco-Russian Alliance 
which, for fifteen years, it had been Germany’s endeavour to hinder 
at all and every cost. This event, Bismarck maintains, undid the 
work of generations, reversed the policy of the first Chancellor, and 
changed the political face of Europe." 

The present German Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs recently 
intimated, in an ingenious and well-considered speech on this subject, 
that Bismarck’s system of political re-insurance was abandoned in 
1890 for the best of reasons. Among others, for instance, because it 
was held to weaken rather than strengthen the guarantee of peace, 
and because the intrinsic value of the defensive treaties, concluded by 
any one country, must needs fall off in proportion to their number. 
Another objection lay, he said, in the difficulty of determining, in case 
of a breach of the peace, what is really attack and what defence. 
This, however, if it means anything at all, would seem to deprive of 
all concrete significance the solemn assurances given by the two 
imperial founders of the Austro-German Alliance, that they would 
never impart to it an aggressive tendency. If aggression can always 
clothe itself in the garb of self-defence, an undertaking of that kind 
is not worth the paper on which it may happen to be written. At 
the same time, it is quite true that one good alliance on which the 
country can implicitly rely is worth twenty which may possibly fail 
when tested—always provided that the one in question is really 
sufficient for the needs of the State that thus insures itself. Whether 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Roumania combined can be trusted to 
accomplish this as efficaciously as Russia alone would, depends not, 
perhaps, so much upon the military and financial resources of the res- 
pective States as upon their attitude and disposition towards Germany. 
And of this, the ministers pro tem would seem to be the most competent 
judges. But whether any Alliance, which does not include Russia, 
can in the long run prove beneficial to Germany is a question of 
international politics on which Prince Bismarck, one would think, has 
the best right to be heard. Baron Marschall’s contention is that the 
dispositions of, say, Russia towards Germany are of infinitely more 
importance than her written promise of help in this circumstance or 
in that, because, if favourably disposed, her co-operation is certain, 

(1) Germany and Russia are still ‘‘ friends,’”” he admits, but only in the sense in 


which Germany and Great Britain were friends when he signed the Secret Treaty with 
Russia. 
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even without any stipulation; and if unfavourably, it will not be 
efficaciously given, no matter how solemn the undertaking. And 
Russia’s friendliness towards Germany, he avers, is as great to-day as 
when the first Chancellor piloted the ship of State. 

On this statement Bismarck’s friends join issue, and what they 
urge may be briefly stated as follows. The dispositions of one country 
towards another are best shown by its overt acts, and those of Russia 
towards Germany are no longer suggestive of the spirit of comrade- 
ship which the two nations manifested for each other down to 1890. 
The intimate relations entered into by Russia with Germany’s one 
implacable enemy, the treaty concluded between them which regards 
the Teuton as the prospective foe, can hardly be taken as indicative of 
Russia’s friendly disposition towards her former ally. True, it is only 
a defensive treaty that links her to France. But who will undertake 
to point out the shadowy line of demarcation where defence begins 
and aggression ends? No doubt, if Germany under Bismarck had a 
right, while remaining in alliance with Austria, to enter into intimate 
relations with Austria’s prospective enemy, Russia under Lobanoff or 
Shishkin has the same right of concluding a defensive treaty with 
Germany’s presumptive foe, while entertaining the most friendly 
feelings for Germany herself. This is undeniable; and yet the con- 
sequence usually drawn from it does not by any means follow. For 
Russia always enjoyed that right, yet refused to avail herself of it as 
long as Bismarck remained in power. Why? Because of her almost 
insurmountable aversion to strike’ up friendship with a State which had 
identified itself with revolutionary or democratic ideas, implying the 
negation of everything that Russia cherished and revered. This is so 
true that, in 1887, when Bismarck’s press organs caused German 
capitalists to sell out Russian scrip, and brought about a financial 
crisis in Russia, the Tsar, indignant though he felt, would not hear 
of a rapprochement with France. The gulf between the two countries 
seemed to him impassable. The Tsardom had always been the 
champion of Conservatism abroad as at home. Divine right and 
administrative order, as opposed to constitutionalism and law, were the 
ideals in pursuit or support of which she had never hesitated to sacrifice 
men and money. In Hungary she had crushed the “monstrous 
rebel ”’; in Prussia she had helped to cow down the popular movement. 
With France, the apostle of revolution, she had refused to combine 
at a time when combination meant the immediate realisation of a 
portion of her Oriental programme, which is still a piwm desiderium. 
There could and should be no compact, it was felt, between the 
children of darkness and those of light. 

It was this ideal current in Russia’s policy which never once changed 
until Bismarck had been dismissed, that kept Russia and France 
apart. It was impossible fora German statesman artificially to create 
it, and it would have been folly in him not to profit by it. When, 
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therefore, in 1891, this traditional system was suddenly reversed, and 
Alexander III. ostentatiously listened bare-headed to the Marseillaise, 
Russia was not merely availing herself of her admitted right to con- 
clude an alliance with France, but likewise publishing urbi et ordi, her 
utter dissatisfaction with Germany’s new policy and her solemn renun- 
ciation of Germany’s friendship. Every man has a right in his own 
house to run downstairs instead of walking slowly. But if a bed-ridden 
man, suffering from rheumatism, rushes wildly downstairs, it is safe to 
conclude, if he be in his senses, that the provocation to do so was very 
strong. Moreover, when Germany concluded an alliance with Austria, 
in 1879, Bismarck frankly communicated its contents to the Russian 
Tsar; but the Russian T'sar has been remarkably reticent as to the 
terms of the Franco-Russian Alliance. Again, when the Tsar paid a 
visit to Germany last September, he made it pretty clear by what 
he said and did, as well as by what he left unsaid and undone, that 
he intended his relations towards Germany to be correct—and nothing 
more. ‘Thus, his reply to Kaiser Wilhelm’s toast was cold, not to say 
chilling; in Kiel, although the manceuvres of the German fleet had 
been interrupted in his honour, he did not don the German uniform 
to receive the marine officers and Prince Henry of Prussia ; and the 
painful friction that is now making itself felt between the two coun- 
tries in matters connected with the administration of the customs’ 
tariffs, are all conclusive proofs that while there is no acute strain 
between Germany and Russia, neither is there any trace of their 
traditional friendship, nor any prospect of its renewal.’ 

The policy pursued by General Caprivi is, say its German critics, 
perfectly intelligible, and much might be truly urged in its defence— 
but only on condition that it be carried out consistently. And this, 
they assert, has not been the case. If the system of rejecting Russia’s 
friendship for the Triple Alliance has any claim to be regarded as 
statesmanlike, then the support given to Russia for the purpose of 
depriving Japan of the fruits of her victory, and creating a precedent 
which may } vet become awkward and retrospective, instead of drawing 
that rising State within the lines of the “ league of peace,” was a grave 
blunder. Again, if Austria-Hungary and “Ttaly be the real allies, 
why make high bids for the friendship, or rather the “ friendly dispo- 
sitions ’’ of Russia, which are calculated to estrange the sympathies of 
the members of the Triple Alliance? Or, if it be desirable to do 
everything possible to keep Russia friendly, why thwart her ardent 
wishes in Egypt and support England at the moment when the anti- 
German fever here was at its height? Why, if the cultivation of 
cordial relations with Great Britain be one of the essential points of 


(1) The attribution by Bismarck of this momentous result to the efforts of British 
diplomacy is but a paraphrastic fugon de parler. The Chancellor is too well acquainted 
with the ways and habits of our foreign representatives seriously to believe them 
capable of planning and executing a scheme of this kind. 
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the post-Bismarckian programme, have the relations of the two States 
been allowed to become infinitely more strained and unfriendly than 
during the Anglophobe régime of the first Chancellor ? 

The final upshot of this six years’ “ new course” is thus summed 
up by the friends of Bismarck: The “ wire ” between Berlin and St. 
Petersburg is broken, and irreparably broken, for the sake of the 
Triple Alliance, and England; yet the Triple Alliance is certainly 
not stronger, and is probably weaker than ever before; Germany’s 
relations with Great Britain have come to depend upon passing acci- 
dents or popular whims rather than on State considerations ; France, 
whose isolation spelt peace, is become the leading power in Europe, 
and has changed Germany’s staunchest friend into a presumptive 
enemy ; Germany’s colonial dreams are further from realisation than 
ever before, and she has forfeited the commanding position in Europe 
which Bismarck had conferred upon her by the waving of his 
magician’s wand. 

To what extent this criticism is sound is a question for Germans. 
But to infer, as many of our political writers do, from any or all of the 
facts alleged, that the Fatherland has been “ convicted of duplicity,” 
has been found out “ buying and selling her allies,” that she has been 
reduced, in consequence, to “ isolation, which is anything but splen- 
did,” and may be expected soon to suffer still more dreadful pains and 
penalties, is to manifest an utter disregard not only for international 
propriety, but likewise for the meaning of elementary facts. If 
diplomacy, as it has been practised by all countries and ages be radi- 
cally different from circumvention, and war from the negation of Chris- 
tianity, the writer who makes clearthese essential differences will acquire 
serious chances of abiding fame. To the minds of calm observers both 
practices are equally open to censure. But in what respects Germany, 
under Bismarck, deviated from the usages of other diplomatists, except 
it be in foresight and ingenuity, it would puzzle the most scholastic 
of hairsplitters to determine. It cannot seriously be maintained that 
the obligations entered into by Bismarck with Russia were incompa- 
tible with those that bound Germany to her other allies. And it is 
unworthy of a self-respecting publicist to insinuate it. Germany, no 
doubt, has done this country much harm commercially, and bids fair 
to inflict still greater losses upon the British Empire. But the com- 
petition, however keen, is fair; the methods, however we may dislike 
some of them, are expressly allowed by the rules of the game. It is 
the bitter truth, however much it may be gainsaid by optimistic 
Ministers, that ouwr commercial defeat is the result of commercial 
inferiority, and that we shall never manage to hold our own against our 

ontinental cousins until we humbly confess that fact, and seriously 
seek to remedy it. The sooner we go to school to Germany, instead 
of preaching morality to her, the better for ourselves. 


E. J. Ditoyx. 
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THERE can be no doubt that in the Venezuela negotiation, Lord 
Salisbury has acquitted himself with great credit. He has conciliated 
American feeling without unreasonable surrender of his country’s 
interests, though there has been a distinct surrender. Whether he has 
been equally wise in negotiating a treaty of general arbitration with 
the United States, remains to be seen. When the text of the agree- 
ment is produced, we may find that there are qualifications. It is as 
a student of history that I write, not asa carping fault-finder or enemy 
of the great American Commonwealth. But the fact remains, that in 
more than one instance the American Government has failed to fulfil 
the letter or the spirit of an impartial award. No such failure, happily, 
can be charged against England. If she has not always done right, 
she has generally tried to do right beforehand, or atoned for the 
wrong done afterwards. And posterity will praise and honour her for 
this, as impartial European Statesmen praise and honour her to-day. 

But the mere fact of the existence of a treaty of arbitration does 
not render war impossible or armaments unnecessary. <A preliminary 
compromise must always precede any agreement to submit a particular 
case to judgment, and it is in effecting this compromise that the great 
difficulty usually lies. As yet, with the solitary exception of the 
Alabana claims, no international question of magnitude has been 
submitted to arbitrators. The cases tried have usually been between 
very great and very small and weak states, where an appeal to force 
would almost bring dishonour to the stronger Power ; or between two 
great states, where the stake is entirely out of proportion with the 
risks of war. Within these spheres arbitration has, on the whole, 
worked well. But the minute that it is applied in cases where deep 
interests are concerned, where national passions run high, and where 
an adverse decision might seriously weaken one people and strengthen 
another, it will be found an additional cause of danger, not a 
remedy for dangers existing. Force, Lord Dufferin has aptly said, 
still rules the world. Let us remember Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s 
words, and not permit “shallow and half-thought-out doctrines ”’ to 
affect our policy of armament. Indeed, unless we arm, States will not 
trouble to arbitrate with us; they will simply take what they want 
from .us without any risk to themselves. That is human nature. 
Therefore, if we are wise, we shall make it a very dangerous matter 
for foreign Powers to try to deprive us of our rights. 

Arbitration has been applied as a remedy in five important disputes 
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between England and the United States. In one only of these was 
the issue at stake of such magnitude as to have justified war or 
rendered it probable. The other four were questions such as could be 
decided by mutual concession without indignity to either nation. 
Had they arisen between European Powers they would, in all likeli- 
hood, have been settled by diplomacy—which is merely mutual con- 
cession. ‘The United States, however, is a Power very reluctant to 
concede anything, and very anxious to insist upon the full measure of 
its rights, as against any one else. Even in the Venezuela negotiation 
it has practically secured from us the recognition of its right to inter- 
vene in any dispute in which we may be engaged on the American 
continent, and further the sanction of the Monroe doctrine in an 
extreme—if not in the extremest—form. Pushed to its furthest 
limit the new Monroe doctrine would forbid us to hold territory on the 
American continent, or in the American seas. 

The first instance of arbitration was that concerning the claims 
arising from the war of 1812. By common consent the question was 
referred to the Czar as arbitrator in 1826, and he in turn appointed 
Count Nesselrode. The decision was given against England, and the 
matter might be forgotten but for the naive confession made years 
afterwards by President Buchanan, that the United States always 
selected the Czar as arbitrator in disputes, because the Czar uniformly 
decided for the United States. This suggests some strange reflections 
as to the impartiality of arbitrators, though I cannot discover that any 
substantial injustice was done us. The next instance was when the 
Maine frontier dispute was referred to the King of Holland, who gave 
his decision in 1831. This arbitration was most unsatisfactory in 
more than one way. Instead of pronouncing sentence on a definite 
issue the umpire overstepped his limits 





as did other umpires in later 
years—and drew a new frontier line. This, we may note in passing, 
was probably a fair line, as it was in substance that which was atter- 
wards accepted by both sides. On this occasion England was ready to 
submit to the sentence of the arbiter, whilst the American Government 
would not tolerate the decision. Its objections were curious and not 
wholly creditable to the United States, though there is no doubt that 
the decision was not binding upon sticklers for the letter and not the 
spirit of treaties. It complained that the King of Holland had not 
pronounced the arbitral decision, as between the date of the treaty 
submitting the matter to him and the promulgation of his judgment, 
he had lost his Belgian provinces. This was hair-splitting with a 
vengeance. Further it added that the King had given advice instead 
of deciding, and—somewhat disingenuously—that the Federal Govern- 
ment could not, by its sole authority, determine the frontier of Maine. 
The concurrence of the Maine legislature was necessary. So the 
dispute had to be settled again eleven years later, after a battle of 
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maps, which anticipates the later incidents of the Venezuelan 
negotiations. 

In 1839 the United States executed a convention with Mexico, by 
which certain claims against the latter country were to be referred to 
a commission of five—two from each of the interested countries, and 
one member appointed by Prussia. Some time later a sum of 
£400,000, out of £2,400,000 demanded,! was awarded. Mexico 
loyally paid three instalments, and then the United States, not con- 
tent with the money, began to thirst for the Mexican provinces. Fresh 
claims were raised to serve as a pretext for war: compromise was 
declined by the United States, and with a cynical shamelessness, which 
has been justly denounced by that impartial and upright historian, 
Von Holst, the Mexican provinces were taken as well as the Mexican 
money. This was not the act of the dominant pro-slavery party 
alone, it was also the act of the American people. 

This incident, though it did not concern England, is most instruc- 
tive. Itis only fair to say that it aroused some opposition in the 
North, which did not, however, go beyond talk, or help Mexico, who 
was plundered and robbed. Throughout the years 1835-1850 the 
attitude of the United States to England was distinctly menacing—a 
fact which becomes important when we heve to consider English con- 
duct in the Alabama affair.2 There was a disposition to go to war 
with us for Oregon, but fortunately, as the United States had but 
one frigate ready for sea, and only a six months’ supply of saltpetre in 
the country, a compromise was found possible.® There was, too, serious 
trouble about Nicaragua, which finally issued in the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. This, it should not be forgotten, gives us certain rights in 
regard to an inter-oceanic canal, preventing discrimination against our 
shipping. The present action of the United States’ Government in 
regard to the canal is a clear infringement of our treaty rights. 

The Alabama claims, as originally presented by the United States, 
were an attempt to make England pay a great part of the cost of the 
civil war between the North and South. When the Southern Seces- 
sionists carried a step farther the original secession of the revolted 
colonies from England, they were naturally not permitted to go in 
peace. Hostilities beginning, the British Government issued a pro- 

i) As an instance of the rapacity of these claims £1,640 was demanded for 56 dozen 
bottles of porter, and interest. £56 would probably have been excessive. 

2) ** T consider all the questions about the right of search, the bill for the occupation 
of the Oregen territory, . . . the movements for the annexation of Texas, were parts 
of one great system looking to . . . a war with Ergland and an alliance with 
France.’’—J. Q. ADAMS. 

(3) As it is not my object to write an attack upon the diplomacy of the United States 
I pass over the shameful and dishonourable affair of the Comet, when England had to 
pay £25,520 for slaves released by her ; these slaves being, it was explained by American 
statesmen, ‘‘ property,’’ by the Constitution. This, of course, was a simple falsehood..— 
Von Holst, ii., p. 31d. 
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clamation of neutrality. Considering that the North had declared a 
blockade of the Southern coast, this could scarcely be viewed as an 
unfriendly act. The blockade was itself an acknowledgement on the 
part of the North that the Southerners were more than mere rebels, 
and the Secessionist prisoners were never treated by the North as 
anything but enemies, under the ordinary laws of war. But nore 
the less damages were demanded from England for her “ virtval 
recognition’ of the South, and for encouragement to the rebels and 
prolongation of the struggle which this imaginary “ recognition ” had 
brought about. Immediately our declaration of neutrality was pro- 
mulgated, Mr. Seward, the American Secretary of State—who had, 
in 1861, proposed to President Lincoln an unprovoked attack upon 
England as an excellent means of getting rid of the unpleasant slavery 
question—was filled with the most furious indignation, and wrote a 
despatch which, if sent, would certainly have precipitated war. Fortu- 
nately, Lincoln’s calm judgment intervened, and the threats of Seward 
were toned down to a point which did not imperil peace. 

As the civil war proceeded, the Southerners began to build or buy 
ships in England for use as cruisers. As international law then stood 
there were precedents which might seem to render this permissible. 
In no case were these ships armed and equipped in England; they 
left without their guns, and usually without a crew, embarking 
armament and men at some distant harbour, out of the reach of 
neutral force. Since we had a large ship-building trade, and since 
we constructed warships for neutral powers, it was obviously difficult 
to discover whether such and such a vessel was destined for the South. 
It was thus that the Alabama slipped away, when our Government 
had decided to detain her. Her escape was due to accident, not bad 
faith on our part. We had not the requisite evidence or the re- 
quisite municipal law—a plea constantly urged by the United States 
when sued by other Powers. Unfortunately, the A/abama and her 
sister cruisers captured 261 Northern vessels ; and the actual damage 
inflicted by those ships, in permitting the escape of which England 
was alleged to have shown negligence, was £5,000,000, by the United f 
States valuation. This sum was demanded from us at the close of 
the war, with interest ; and, in addition, we were required to pay the 
indirect losses through the transfer of United States’ shipping to ; 
England; through the prolongation of the war which resulted from 
our “sympathy” for the South, and the operations of the cruisers; 
and finally, the cost of the pursuit of the cruisers by the United 
States’ warships. It was really strange that we were not ordered 
to pay the whole cost of the war, but the ample sums at which the 
various direct and indirect damages were estimated, would at least 
have been a handsome contribution to this end. 








To these claims England had counter-claims to oppose. There were 
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478 cases where English shipowners alleged the illegal seizure of 
their ships by Northern cruisers. Not to be outdone by the Yankees 
they assessed their damage at £19,200,000. There had been, too, at 
the close of the Civil War, a Fenian raid on Canada. <A party of 
Irishmen crossed the Niagara River from the United States and 
established themselves in an empty mill, where they were promptly 
attacked by the Canadian militia, which, after one repulse, succeeded 
in driving them back into the United States. Such an act of violence 
was preventible, and should have been prevented. It did not, like 
the Jameson raid, which it will inevitably recall, take place in a 
thinly-populated country, but from the very centre of the United 
States, where there were railways, telegraphs, and ample military 
forces to restrain violence. Yet when Canada, through the British 
Government, asked for pecuniary compensation it was curtly refused. 
We had to pocket our dissatisfaction. 

The first claim of the United States for compensation was made 
soon after the A/abama’s escape, and was met by a sharp refusal on 
the part of Earl Russell. He maintained that the North had evaded 
the proclamation of neutrality just as much as the South. He 
quoted the opinions of American jurisconsults to show that traffic in 
contraband is permissible to the neutral. He might have recalled the 
fitting out of privateers by the French in American ports during the 
Revolutionary War, or the behaviour of the United States to Mexico 
during the Texan struggle for independence, but he did not, though 
the American Government never accorded any satisfaction for either. 

He concluded by stating that the British Government could admit no 
claims for compensation. The United States, however, soon returned 
to the charge, and arbitration was suggested as a means of settling the 
difficulty. To this Lord Russell offered the following objection :— 

“Her Majesty's Government are the sole guardians of their own honour. They 

| cannot admit that they may have acted with bad faith in maintaining the 
. neutrality they professed. The law officers of the Crown must be held to be better 
interpreters of a British statute, than any foreign Government can be presumed to 
be. Her Majesty’s Government must therefore decline either to make reparation 
and compensation for the captures made by the A/alama, or to refer the question 
to any foreign State.” 

and he added privately : 

“T feel that England would be disgraced for ever if such questions were left to 
the arbitration of a foreign Government. A nation's honour must be as dear to 
her, as a Minister’s honour must be dear to him. . . . I confess I think that 
paying twenty millions down would be far preferable to submitting the case to 
arbitration.” 
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In 1866 came a change of ministry, and the controversy was re- 
opened. Mr. Seward, in a fresh despatch, repeated the old charges 
about the Alabama, adding that her crew had been rescued with 
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fraudulent connivance by British subjects, and féted in England. 
There was too the old assertion that England had injured the United 
States by recognising Southern belligerency. Finally there was the old 
demand for damages on account of direct and indirect loss, with the 
additional statement that no limitations or conditions would be made 
by the United States because American honour was involved. He 
would waive or surrender nothing. In reply to this, Lord Stanley 
offered to accept arbitration within strict limits. He suggested that 
the question whether England had shown negligence should, in the 
first place, be referred to an arbiter; that then, if the decision was 
unfavourable to this country, the American claims should be submitted 
to a mixed commission, which should also adjudicate upon the British 
claims for losses sustained. Thus the process of concession had 
begun. Seward, however, would only have unlimited and unre- 
strictel arbitration on England’s whole policy, proceedings, and 
relations to the United States. This Lord Stanley once more refused, 
still offering to refer the .4/abama claims to a tribunal, on its being 
granted, as a preliminary condition, that the Confederacy and the 
North were at war. 

It would be interesting to follow out in detail the subsequent 
negotiations, and to observe how point after point was conceded by 
England, until at last the United States Government obtained the 
practical submission of its full claim. One treaty was negotiated in 
1869, by which a mixed commission was to decide the dispute and 
a3Sess damages, with a reference, where the commissioners could not 
agree, to one of two umpires appointed respectively by the Queen and 
the President. To which umpire each question should go was to be 
decided by lot. It might have been simpler and cheaper for the two 
Governments to have played pitch and toss with their claims at stake, 
instead of resorting to this elaborate rigmarole. The treaty, how- 
ever, was rejected by the Senate. Fresh, but still abortive, negotia- 
tions followed. The indirect claims for what Mr. Fish called “the 
vast national injuries to the United States” had now reached a figure 
of £200,000,000, and the American Government would hear of no 
compromise. 

At last, in 1871, the English Government proposed a joint com- 
mission to settle the mutual claims. Though the United States 
would not accede to this unless the A/abama claims were submitted, 
and though it peremptorily declined to refer to the tribunal the 
damages caused by the Fenian raid into Canada, England, anxious 
to end a painful and dangerous dispute, made her submission. A 
joint commission of five representatives from each nation met at 
Washington to settle what could be settled without arbitration, and 
to lay down tke preliminary conditions of such arbitration. “ All 
was concession on our part; assertion without argument on the part 
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of the American commissioners,” says Lord Russell. £380,000 out 
of £19,200,000 claimed for the illegal seizure of British vessels 
during the blockade was awarded. An expression of regret was 
obtained from the British commissioners for the escape of the 
Alabama, and for the injury which she had inflicted. Three rules, 
worded expressly so as to catch us, were drawn up by the American 
representatives, and it was demanded that by these our conduct 
should be judged, though they did not accord with international law 
as it stood in 1862-3. Lord Russell—who was no longer in power— 
protested in vain against the mistake of permitting English policy to 
be judged by ex post facto laws. The American commissioners would 
hear of nothing else, and Mr. Gladstone was ready to make any 
sacrifice for the friendship and goodwill of the United States. 

In return, however, for this concession, it was understood that the 
indirect claims had been abandoned by the United States, and that 
only the actual loss, which the generous American estimate placed at 
£5,000,000, would be demanded. This was our supposed quid pro 
quo: the country grumbling, acquiesced ; and arbiters were appointed 
by the Queen, the Presidents of the United States and of the Swiss 
Confederation, the King of Italy and the Emperor of Brazil. But to 
the stupefaction of England when the American case—which had 
been drawn up by Mr. Bancroft Davis—appeared, there were the 
indirect claims, and all the old charges. Whether the English 
Government had deceived Varliament, or whether the United States 
had deceived England, there was chicanery somewhere. No explicit 
agreement on paper had been obtained from the United States, but 
there was certainly a verbal promise. 

The independent witness—to whom we must go to discover 
the truth—at once pronounced on the action of the United States 
this just but severe sentence. ‘There has been a complete mis- 
understanding . . . . the United States attempting to introduce into 
international law a new principle—that of requiring the cost of a 
war from the powers which are not responsible for it, and which 
have been its chief victims.”” So wrote M. Lemoinne in the French 
Debats, The proceedings of the tribunal were instantly suspended, 
as England refused to arbitrate on these indirect claims. Mr. Glad- 
stone asserted that “no rational mind” could understand the Treaty 
of Washington in the American sense. The country was strongly 
against any further concession. Hitherto, we had yielded every 
single point without receiving anything in return. The British Gov- 
ernment hesitated and wavered, while Mr. Gladstone, tackled by the 
American minister, explained away his assertion that only the irra- 
tional could construe the treaty as it had been construed. The United 
States categorically refused to withdraw the claims, and threw 
upon England the odium of breaking off the arbitration. Lord 
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Russell urged the British Government to do this; but in the mean- 
time, the arbiters 





with what authority it does not appear—considered 
the indirect claims, and pronounced that they were untenable. Thus, 
after all, a point which each successive Government had refused to 
submit, was submitted, was considered, was adjudicated upon ; whilst 
the Fenian claims, which we had surrendered as an equivalent for the 
surrender of the indirect claims, were not submitted, considered, or 
adjudicated upon. If the decision of the Tribunal had been un- 
favourable we should have been compelled, either to pay tens of 
millions or to fight with the opinion of the world against us. Such 
dangers does a policy of indiscriminate surrender, in questions of the 
first importance, bring upon any country. 

After this the arbitration proceeded to its only possible result. On 
September 24, 1872, sentence was pronounced against England in 
the cases of the Adabama and Florida, and partially in the case of tlie 
Shenandoah. The sum awarded was £3,230,000 and was arrived at by 
mutual bargaining and concession. Even so the English representa- 
tive had to do most of the conceding, as the actual loss was not esti- 
mated by competent experts at more than £1,600,000. The Americans 
had valued their ships at £12 per ton, when the cost of a new ship 
was only £8 per ton; they had charged 7 per cent. interest, when 
4 per cent. was the rate attaining in England. England loyally 
paid up, but it is a fact that a large balance of the sum was never 
awarded, and lay in the United States treasury for years, where, 
perhaps, it is still, The English Government expressly declined to 
be bound by the new principles of international law, promulgated by 
the arbitrators. 

The method of assessing the damages was that of roughly halving 
the gross American claim for loss and the cost of pursuit—though the 
arbiters excluded the latter as inadmissible. This course, which is often 
in civil actions the only method of approximating to justice, puts a 
premium on extravagant claims. The United States all through played 
to perfection the game of “ Heads I win and tails you lose,” forcing 
from England concession after concession, themselves making none. 
They could lose nothing, they had much to win. 

The fourth instance of arbitration was the San Juan dispute, which 
was referred to the Emperor of Germany. By the treaty of 1846 
the “channel which separates the Continent from the island of Van- 
couver,”’ was to part the British and United States territories. Un- 
luckily it was afterwards discovered that there was an island in this 
channel, which both sides claimed as a matter of course. Here again 
England was ready to compromise, the United States insisted on their 
extremest right. Three experts were appointed by the arbiter and 
these in 1872 pronounced against us. We complied with the decision. 

The last instance which I shall take, will ke the arbitration con- 
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cerning the seal fisheries in the Behring Sea. Here the United States 
claimed territorial rights; they asserted that a certain portion of this 
sea was mare clausw, and that they could forbid the entry of foreign 
ships into it, and seize and condemn such as ventured to brave their 
proclamations. This new right was discovered in 1881, and first 
enforced in 1886, when British vessels were seized. The Onward 
was boarded and carried off 115 miles from land; the Carolena 75 
miles; and the Zhornton 70 miles. As international law does not 
recognise territorial rights at a distance of more than three miles from 
the shore, as the United States had themselves refused to concede 
such rights in this vcry particular instance when, years before, Russia, 
the vendor of Alaska and it was supposed also of the Behring Sea, had 
tried to enforce them; as further the United States had protested 
against an extension of sovereignty beyond the three miles limit in the 
Bay of Fundy, and in 1864 when the Aeasage was about to fight 
the Alabama; England protested vigorously. Fair offers were use- 
less. Mr. Blaine in 1888 would not accept any compromise, unless 
American rights within the sea were made absolute, which in itself 
rendered any compromise impossible. He was urged by Mr. Phelps, 
then minister in England and treated by Englishmen with all kind- 
ness, hospitality, and friendship, to go to war with England, right or 
wrong. ‘This minister advised ‘*a resolute stand,” he “ earnestly 
recommended that the vessels that have been already seized be 
firmly held, and that measures be taken to capture and hold every 
one hereafter concerned in it [sealing }.” 

Fortunately, this monstrous advice was not taken. A modus vivendi 
was arranged, and finally a treaty was negotiated. By it, certain 
arbiters were to pronounce upon questions of principle which were 
five in number. (1) Had Russia exclusive jurisdiction in the Behring 
Sea, prior to her sale of Alaska? (2) Did Britain recognise those 
rights’ (3) Was the Behring Sea included in the Pacific Ocean, 
which, by a treaty of 1825, Russia allowed was open to navigation ? 
(4) Did the rights of Russia pass unimpaired to the United States ? 
(5) Had the United States the right to protect seals outside the three 
miles’ limit Y It was settled that when these questions were decided, 
damages were to be awarded to the Canadian sealers, after examina- 
tion of their claims, should the decision be in our favour. 

The arbitrators’ accord was in every point for England. In the 
words of an American: “ They pronounced Mr. Blaine’s history to 
be fiction ; his geography pure fancy ; his international law a personal 
whim.” They held the United States’ Government liable for damages 
in fourteen cases where ships had been seized, and in three cases 
where ships had been ordered out of the sea. Yet in the face of this 
decision Mr. Phelps did not seruple to say at Paris that he would 
have pressed the rights of the United States on the basis of these 
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fictions, fancies, and whims, and that, had he been President, he 
would never have allowed the case to go to arbitration. A1] this, 
though we made no ex post facto laws here as the United States made 
for us in the Alabama ease. 

After this award the British Minister at Washington met a 
member of the American Ministry, and settled the damages to be 
paid. President Cleveland, in a message to Congress, asked for the 
money. His request was not granted; the loyal behaviour of Eng- 
land after the A/abama award was forgotten. <A large addition was 
made to the American Naval Estimates, but Congress would not pay 
the Behring Sea claims in a lump sum, though there was a surplus 
of £85,000 in the Treasury. The excuse urged was that the claims 
must go before a foreign arbiter, and that “half the claimants 
were Americans masquerading as British subjects,” a damaging 
admission. Thus the award o: the American Government was set 
aside, and from that day to this the sum has never been paid. If 
the United States’ Government alleges that its municipal law is in- 
sufficient to secure us the award, it must not be forgotten that the 
Geneva arbitrators overrode our objection that our municipal law was 
insufficient to prevent the escape of the A/abana. Meantime, a fresh 
cause of dispute has arisen, and feeling, on account of the slaughter 
of the seals, has grown very bitter against us in the States. How 
bitter it is may be seen from an article of Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, 
in the Century, where he urges “ insistence upon our rights at what- 
ever cost.” Te does not seem to see that “rights” and “ assertions” 
are not the same thing. 

The instances which I have collected will give a fair idea of the 
working of arbitration. They show clearly its dangers and defects 
and make plain the fact that with it there is no new heaven and new 
earth in view. Without almost unlimited forbearance and concession 
on one side or the other it cannot be applied in great issues. War is, 
however, so terrible an evil that we may be thankful if it can be 
avoided in any way without loss of honour. Unfortunately history 
teaches us that no arbitration could have averted the great struggles 
of this century. Neither North nor South would have consented to 
refer the issue of national existence to any tribunal. Prussia, in 1864 
and 1866; France, in 1870, would just as certainly have declined. 
Where nations do not want to fight, they will arbitrate; where they 
mean business they will fight. [Extravagant panegyrics on arbitration, 
addressed in after-dinner speeches to enthusiastic audiences, must not 
be made the premisses of a conclusion that right rules the world. For 
on which side right stands can rarely be discovered, and this being so, 
force is still the ultimate arbiter. 


H. W. Witson. 


(Author of Jronclads in Action.) 
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ANATOLE FRANCE. 


“Tr the oak,” I opined to Professor Darieu (Vie Littéraire, Anatole 
France'), “ were not disposed to grow, no power on earth could make 


him do so! ” 


Professor Darieu said, I was mistaken—which confirms 
me in the belief that Academicians certainly differ from oaks, as 
most of them settle into their seats only after a long series of wilful 
efforts—directed uniquely towards the result finally obtained. 

Innumerable cups of tea handed round and unctuously swallowed 
by candidates, in the euphuistic atmosphere of the pompous Cathos 
and Madelons so wittily sketched by Pailleron (Ze Monde ot Ton 
s’ennuie) ; old mistresses worshipped and young ones discarded ; pro- 
fessions of faith about “no woman being worth looking at till past 
fifty,” and “ L’age de l’esprit ” extolled far above all else (whatever 
the unexpressed and effective worship of the * hopeful” may be) : 
those are the unmistakable signs of will on the part of candidates 
which essentially differ them from the “ oak.” 

If towards the age of forty a man has managed to write a few 
volumes, he begins to ask himself why he should not become one of 
those who, in company with a Prince of the blood (Monsieur le Due 
@’Aumale), debarred from other government, go and rule over the 
destinies of a dictionary.2, Now, the forty-year-old individual in 
question, who has written these few volumes, does not further ask 
himself whether, endowed with the pen of a Renan, he is really 
sufficiently master of the language he himself uses to decide upon 
the language of others. Our forty-year-old individual says to him- 
self, if he be a naturalist writer, that he will become an idea/ist, in 
order to please the dukes.* He abandons his own racy atmosphere, 
and falls into the puerile style, writing Ze Rérc* in vain, since La 
Debacle is to follow. 

Whatever, indeed, be the work by which the aspirant recommends 
himself to the select company of the Jmmorta/s, it is generally a book 
written ad hoc, a book showing a distinct design, a work aiming at a 





(1) 4 vols. Calmann Lévy. Paris. 

(2) The proper function of the Academy is the classifying of the words in the French 
language. 

(3) The Dnke’s party at the Academy is that which votes with the Duke de Broglie, 
Pasquier, ete., ete. 

(4) Le Réve was written by Zola with a view to entering the Academy, and La Debacle, 
which followed, was a return to naturalism, which sufficiently indicated that the object 
of his dream had not been attained. 
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particular object, rather than the inspired creation of the man’s own 
brain. There are Academicians who are so by vocation. These are 
born old. At an age when their fellows delight in suppers and 
amusement, they read for the dowagers, and coddle the lady-electors. 
They are bald at thirty, speak in a whisper, have no other ideas than 
what are allowed them, no mistresses except those * prescribed.” 
Such are sure to succeed, for their success, utterly regardless of talent 
or worth, only depends on longevity, patience, intrigue and supple- 
ness. There are, also, Academicians who are so by right. These 
naturally form a minority, as they owe their election only to their 
talent. Last of all, there are Academicians whose title is their “ wit,” 
and these are the exceptions. Exceptions because wit, properly so 
called, implies spontaneity, both in a person’s writings and character, 
which spontaneity is rarely an ally with strategy, and, to enter the 
Academy, strategy is necessary; plans and measures make up the 
enterprise. Wit, on the contrary, is essentially composed of unpre- 
meditated sallies; wit spends more than he gets back in return! I 
repeat that an Académicien Cesprit is an exception. Such a title is 
the one to characterize Anatole France. His wit is so abundant that 
one forgets at times there were “ Father wits” in times by-gone ; and 
the comparison arises in the mind between him and Voltaire, Henri, 
Heine, Renan, and others. A comparison referring, of course, more 
to the Voltaire of the Contes; to the Renan of the Abbesse de 
Jonarre ; to the Heine of the Weémoitres. It is in reading such 
sentences as the following: ‘‘ When God ereated the world, it was a 
great crisis in His existence ;” or again: * A God being everything, 
he cannot stir in space without risking the overthrow of the world; ”’ 
it is in reading such sentences as these that we are compelled to 
think of Candide, or the Mémoires of Heine. Similarly Frere Ange, 
one of the characters of La Reine Pédauque, evokes the image of 
Rabelais’ Frere Jean, 

This mention of Voltaire and Rabelais, however, is no ways in- 
tended to suggest that Anatole France is an atheist. True, in one 
sense he is almost worse, since, instead of denying, he smiles, but 
then he smiles at the philosopher no less than at the devout, while 
dogmatists of all sects seem to him equally absurd ; and as he makes 
fun of servants and monks indifferently, of mummy-admiring Egypto- 
logists, together with the venerators of relics, he is in fact, completely 
devoid of the aggressive characteristics of the real atheist. Anatole 
France would more correctly be called a fvutaisiste. The lechery of 
ecclesiastics solicits his humour, because it is engendered by absti- 
nence ; and this virtue, producing its contrary, is calculated to amuse 
a mind like his. Moreover in his satires there is no fury. He does 
not wage war like Voltaire; the needful conviction and resentment 
are both wanting in him. An exquisite Jiicuist, passionately fond 
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of literature, he delights in such revivals as Thais! and Marie Made- 
ivine. The high-born Roman lady who says to the sublime penitent : 
“Go, thy Jesus and the virtues He reveals, have troubled my 
horizon,” this daughter of Ciesar, so deeply moved by her chance 
glimpse of the ‘ inner-life,” is a complex figure whose contrasted 
moral callings naturally interest Anatole France. If the beautiful 
Roman lady does not become a Saint of the calendar like Thais, at 
any rate we are not sure, but like Eustochia and Paula, she may 
follow St. Jerome some day. 

Does this mean that Anatole France sees in Christianity merely a 
subject for satire? ar from it. Indeed, whatever he has to say on 
Christianity itself, expresses rather his admiration. His raillery is 
reserved for theology and theologians, whereas, on the other hand, 
speaking of the Gospel, he observes that “a finer policy might be drawn 
from its precepts than that derived from them by the harsh Monsieur 
Bossuet.”” The question might very well be asked of a man so learned 
in the worth of words as our author, with what application he uses the 
word “harsh” here, whether to Bossuet himself or to his style. The 
latter hypothesis would seem to be hardly tenable, grandiloquence, 
rather than harshness, being the ordinary mark of Dossuet’s writing. 

Anatole France is one of those diversely gifted minds to whom it 
is almost impossible to assign any one characteristic epithet. He is 
not properly a satirist, since, in contrast with Zits, he has written 
Le Livre de mon Ami. Even the epithet Funtaisiste will be found 
inadequate ; for, after having written Ba/thazar, Lillithe,and Le Réséda 
du Curé, he wrote weekly, and still writes, in the Temps" newspaper, 
subtle, discriminating criticisms, in which his “judgment” shows 
itself as penetrating as his fancy is brilliant and his imagination 
fertile. In the four volumes which constitute his Vie Littéraire® and 
are made up of his articles from the Zemps, it is not a matter of 
rarity at all to see M. France succeed in characterising sometimes a 
work or an individual by a single phrase. Of the Memoirs of Maric 
Bashkirtcheff he says, * Their chief merit is the death of their author ”’ 
of Madame Ackermann, the pessimist poet, “She was a Puritan 
atheist’; of Sérénus (one of Jules Lemaitre’s tales), “It is the 
history of a saint, whose tombstone inscription is his greatest virtue.” 
The difference between Leconte de Lisle and Lamartine he detines 
thus: “ Leconte de Lisle is determined to owe everything to talent, 
Lamartine to accept nothing but from genius.” According to him, 
Balzac is “ the historian and not the novelist of his epoch.” Zola, he 
declares, “does not know how to make his peasants talk in La 
Terre, since he gives them the violent loquacity of townspeople.” 


(1) Thais, a one-volume novel. Calmann Lévy. Paris. 
2) Monsieur France has written in the Temps for the last ten years imaginative 
sketches every week as well as critical studies of new books. 


3) La Vie Littéraire. By Anatole France. 4 vols. Calmann Lévy. Paris. 
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In particular, therefore, Anatole France is the man of wit. This 
in itself is no small praise, as the quality is sufliciently rare. 

His “ writing,” what we French call sv foriie, is exquisite. To be 
at once a critic, a novelist, a fantaisist, according to occasion or cir- 
cumstance, is thrice to merit the honours he has reaped. The new 
academician who is to make his entry beneath the august cupola in 
December next, however, has no easy task to perform in the way of a 
** discourse.” He has to pronounce the eulogium on the standing 
ruins of Panama, of the vanquisher of Suez." 

Anatole France is known in England only to a minority of delicately 
critical minds. The writings which maintain a line of literary inspira- 
tion between Voltaire and Mérimé¢e, can appeal abroad only to those who 
know our language enough not to lose of it the faintest meanings. Men 
whose works excel in fineness of literary execution always take longer 
to cross the frontiers than inferior authors; and mediocre novelists 
especially find more readers in foreign countries than the * critic.” 
In order to be interested in critics and criticisms one must know the 
writers they discuss. Now the railway novel, or the shilling shocker, 
which is not a work of literature, far the reverse, will travel much 
farther outside a country’s boundaries, than the delicately composed 
novel, which, in the real sense of the word, is written. For instance, 
where four or five copies of a book of Edouard Nod’s are sold, a thou- 
sand will be asked for of one of Georges Ohnet’s. The literary critic 
stands somewhat in the same relatjon as the friend in life. Between 
friends one hardly ever speaks of people one does not know. So a 
critic is rarely read unless he happens to treat of works or men well 
known already and familiar to the public. Moreover, the novel 
interests everyone as being a sort of introduction to the manners and 
customs of a country, or, at least, readers persist in believing so. 
Three-fourths of the French novels read abroad, owe this favour to 
the fact that they are considered as guides to society. Pot-Bouil/e 
is supposed to be the exact type of the flat system in Paris, thus 
people imagine that in this town the tenants of every story think of 
nothing the live-long day but of gratifying their lust. This error 
arises more through the reader’s fault, however, than through that 
of the novelist. The author engraves on his pages one of the many 
traits that life has delivered to his observation. If the reader wilfully 
takes this “ trait’ for a generalised truth, he deceives himself. The 
unfortunate thing is, however, that those to suffer from the error are 
the novelist and the people he describes, “ not ” the reading public. It 
is another form of the idiotic traveller asserting “ In that country all 
women have red hair.” It is the reader who, after reading Pot-Bouilie, 

1) Anatole France will take the place of the deceased Ferdinand de Lesseps. It 


cannot be denied that the eulogium of Lesseps at the present hour is an undertaking as 
delicate as would have been the eulogium of Law at the time of Voltaire. 
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concludes that all Paris houses contain similar groups to those repre- 
sented by Zola. The real culprit is the title, Roman de Moeurs, since from 
a book being a novel of manners, the foreigner infers that the manners 
described are characteristic of the nation. Be this as it may, one thing 
is certain, namely, that in our time, initiation into the knowledge of 
foreign societies is obtained through the novel, with the result, as we 
have already said, that the inferior novelist is infinitely better known 
abroad than even the finest critic. Thus in Paris we may hail the 
reception of Anatole France among the Academy forty as an act of 
simple justice, whereas abroad, except for the few who have read 
Sylvestre Bonnard, our author’s name may be yet unknown. M. 
France’s ourel/cs are not studies of manners, unless, indeed, an excep- 
tion is made for Le Lys Rouge. The majority of these novels are due 
solely to the author’s need of developing or creating “ ideas.” 
Hypnotism and soul evolution have furnished him with the chief 
scientific and mystical notions on which he has based his stories. Thais, 
in particular, is a true page of the golden legend, interpreted in a 
contrary sense, and is, in reality, one of the subtlest lessons of scep- 
ticism, and the display of Christian scenery. 


i. 


“Tn a purified atmosphere, where the savour of the good hermits’ 
virtues ascend towards heaven, a reformed rake, the young Paphnutius 
was doing penance in company with the monks of the Thebaid. 
Notwithstanding the severity of the penance, the thorns of the flesh 
forced him to ery out. But however keen these assaults were, ‘ as the 
sign of the cross was on him, Paphnutius triumphed’” It is by such 
small phrases, apparently harmless, that ‘“‘ Mephistopheles-France,” 
shows the reader his claw. A little further on, it is an Abyssinian 
cook on whom the “ Lord had conferred the gift of tears” ; an inti- 
mate confusion between the humility of the personage and the great- 
ness of the gift, which once more reveals the smile of the author. 
* One day Paphnutius was meditating on the too numerous hours of 
his early youth that he had spent far from God. He remembered 
that at that time he had seen an Alexandrian actress, named Thais, 
who was adorably beautiful. He had gone to her door with intent to 
hang there the famous garland, which was the petition of pleasure. 
But his parents had refused the money he needed, and . . . . Paph- 
nutius had given up his project... . But, behold, the flower of 
Thais’s nude breast appears to him... . he feels Thais’s loving 
arms lavishing caresses on his neck . . . . and the more he feels and 
sees these things, the more he is overwhelmed by the horror of the 
sin... . Thais must zof continue to sin! because she is the breath 
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of God! and the devil,” adds M. France, “ thereupon installed him- 
self in Paphnutius’ cell, under the form of a little jackal.” 

‘Thais must not continue to sin, because she is the breath of God,” 
that is to say, Paphnutius is carried away by his own jealousy, 
which disguises itself under the cloak of devout zeal. Paphnutius no 
longer hesitates: he will proceed to Alexandria. The advice he 
receives from the old monk, Palemon, would enlighten him if he were 
open to be enlightened. ‘“ Often, at your age,” said Palemon, “ what 
seems to be religious zeal is mere pride and concupiscence. Take care, 
Paphnutius, the virtues that anchorites embroider on the tissue of 
faith are often as frail as they are magnificent.’’ However, nothing 
stops Paphnutius, who, on reaching Alexandria, goes to a former 
friend’s house. This friend, Nicias, who is a philosopher, receives him 
and lends him the necessary clothing for his enterprise, as his own is 
in tatters after the long journey through sun and rain. Thais had 
been baptized, when a child, by Saint Theodorus. Paphnutius, there- 
fore, goes to Thais, and comes on the scene at the critical moment 
when she is tired of her life of pleasure, so that she offers but faint 
resistance. Before, however, following him into the desert, she gets 
him to accompany her to a banquet of philosophers at the house of 
Nicias. There each has his say: Epicureans, Platonists, all express 
their opinions ; Nicias alone is taken to task by Paphnutius, who con- 
siders his eclectic indifferentism as the greatest crime of all. “ You 
are going back to your cell to wear out your knees and mortify your- 
self,”’ said Nicias to him; “Iam going to take my perfumed bath, 
and be dressed by my two lovely slaves, Myrtale and Crotyle. Then I 
shall eat a pheasant’s wing, and read a tale of Apuleius. You see, 
my dear Paphnutius, however opposed we both may seem to be, we 
each seek happiness; differently, it is true, but it is ‘ ¢iat’ which is 
the sole object of our search.” Vaplmutius, who has quietly listened 
to the speeches of all the other philosophers, grows so wrath with 
Nicias that he tries to tear out his eyes. As a matter of fact, Nicias 
is the owner of Thais, her lessor, in a word, and Paphnutius is uncon- 
sciously actuated by jealousy and the other feelings which Thais 
inspires in him. Nicias replies to the petulant outbursts of the latter 
by expressing a wish, “that he may keep faithful to the strength of 
his convictions as long as he lives!’’ and Paphnutius leads Thais 
away through the desert. The rough road causing the feet of the 
courtesan to bleed, her guide kneels down and kisses this martyr- 
blood. They arrive at their journey’s end; Paphnutius has triumphed 
over the devil, and Thais is confided to the care of the Abbess Albina, 
the converted daughter of one of the Ciesars. Alas! when the penitent 
gets back into his cell, after accomplishing his task, he fails to find 
there the peace he had hoped for; he meets instead with temptations 
and moments of madness more desperate than ever. This Thais, 
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whom he has placed under God’s care, becomes an obsession to him! 
When he prays, meditates, scourges himself, everywhere and at all 
times, it is she who is before his eyes. His cell, instead of being 
inhabited by one jackal, is now filled with troops of them. He mounts 
on the top of a pillar, like the Stylite, and exposes himself to the sun 
and wind until his whole body is covered with ulcers. Yet the Lord 
does not hear him, and his soul remains a prey to the sharpest attacks 
of the Evil One. One night, when at last his head grows bewildered, 
his conscience cries out to him, “Cease this obstinate persistence. 
Jehovah does not hear thee! moreover, as God fills everything, He 
cannot move for want of space; if, which is impossible, He were to 
make the lcast movement, He would overthrow creation!” So then, 
Paphuutius thinks, he has supported the tortures of the body, the 
revolt of the flesh, ills, maladies, leprosies, ulcers; he has held out 
against all, but now comes in the irony, now it is ended, he 
yields! Paphnutius sets off, and reaches the convent just as Thais, 
at the end of her penance, is going to die, and the sisters are singing 
her glory, which is about to begin. Maddened, Paphnutius throws 
himself on her, presses her to his heart, “ I lied to you, Thais ; live, 
let us be happy; there is no Paradise; let us make haste and enjoy 
the earth; all the rest is deception.”” But he comes too late; Thais 
expires, and Paphnutius leaves the convent in despair. The reader is 
left free to arrange the future destiny of the monk, henceforth dis- 
illusioned, according to the inclination of his faith or incredulity. 
The author does not determine it. Throughout the temptations and 
victories of Paphnutius, Anatole France lavishes as much wit as 
Voltaire in his tales, maintaining at the same time the perspective 
due to the environments of the author, and to an epoch in which the 
monk is no longer anything but an archeological document, having 
no longer any political or social influence! M. France makes use of 
lightning flashes to combat a clerical fortress which in France at the 
present time possesses little but the consistence of a cloud! 

With La Rétisserie de la Reine Pédauque we change both environ- 
ment and epoch, but the moral outlook is the same. In taking from 
Nicias the high philosophic culture which he has in Zhais, and in 
making him descend the rounds of the social ladder, our author dis- 
plays the same humour, the same nerve, in the character of “le 
Tournebroche,”’ as in that of Nicias. If you have present before your 
minds L’Embarquement pour Cythére of Watteau, with its nymphs, 
prelates, birdcages, comedians, princesses, and astrologers, arranged in 
a fairy-like scene, you will have an idea of the medley of burgesses, 
soothsayers, savants, courtesans, abbots, monks, attorneys, and popu- 
lace, that Anatole France places before our eyes in the Reine Pédauque. 

Jacques Ménétrier (whose name and ideas recall Jacques le Fataliste 
of Diderot) is the Paphnutius of this book, as d’Astarac, the alche- 
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mist, is its Nicias. As for the Abbé Coignard, he expresses the 
author’s own thoughts, with explosions of mirth that find their justi- 
fication in the period and circumstances wherein Monsieur France has 
set his story. Jacques Ménétrier, who acts as turnspit to his father 
the cook, is entrusted when quite a child to the care of the Abbé 
Jéréme Coignard, himself the secretary of the astrologer d’Astarac. 
What with the Abbé, who rails more at theology than at the Scrip- 
tures, and is yet a much better satirist than a fervent Christian, and 
with d’Astarac, who believes in salamanders and mandragore, Méné- 
trier furnishes a soil sufficiently neutralised to receive all paradoxes. 
Amid the enchantments which are the atmosphere of d’Astarac’s 
mind, and the scientific teachings of the Abbé Coignard, embellished 
also with the help of Demoiselle Catherine, the mistress of each in 
general, and of the rich, old La Guéritande in particular, all sorts of 
astragals are embroidered: whilst Jacques Ménétrier carries on an 
adventure with d’Astarac’s Jewish mistress, which ends in the death 
of the good Coignard. The beautiful Jahel is the niece of Mosaide, 
an old Jew, whom d’Astarac keeps in his pay from year to year, to 
explain to him the Hebrew texts. This Jahel is d’Astarac’s Sala- 
mander; but as there would be but little utility in being Salamander 
only by name, the beautiful Jahel gradually involves herself in 
numerous intrigues, which she endeavours to carry through simul- 
taneously. Meanwhile her uncle, Mosaide, who is jealous of her, 
gives information to the Abbé Coignard as being the lover-in-chief, 
and afterwards, mistaking his man, kills him. All these intrigues 
and confusions of personages, in which we see a revival of the amal- 
gams whose secret belonged to the eighteenth-century novels, all this 
chaos and these imbroglios have no other object than to call forth the 
discourses of Coignard, discourses in which the good Abbé takes care 
that the merits of ‘ temporal ” things shall have the precedence over 
the “spiritual” in the ecclesiastic state. Indeed he has no great 
opinion of things spiritual at all, and does not hesitate to say so. 
“The Bible in the hands of theologians,” says Jéréme Coignard, “ has 
become a manual of errors, a library of absurdities, a storehouse of 
stupidities, a cabinet of lies, a gallery of follies, a grammar-school of 
ignorance, a museum of nonsense, and the furniture-depository of 
human wickedness and imbecility. They have made Jehovah an 
ingenious potter, who works in clay instead of in fire. We men are 
nothing but animated bits of pottery, and to tell the truth, if Jehovah, 
on looking at His work, could declare Himself content, He was not 
very hard to please.’”’ Here, indeed, the attack is an open one, and 
the worst strokes are not those we see approaching. The following is 
a subtler one, and more after our author’s manner. “ Since it is over- 
coming which constitutes merit, we must recognise that it is concu- 
piscence which makes saints. Without it there is no repentance, and 
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it is repentance which makes the Christian. If the blessed Pelagia, 
for instance, had not practised prostitution, she would never have had 
the opportunity to practise such copious penitence ; whence it would 
seem to follow, that in order to make a saint, a foundation of very big 
sins is necessary.”’ Here we have something like the Renan of the 
Abbesse de Jonarre, and the Voltaire of the Contes. Next, however, 
to so much impulsive wit come such expressions as this: “ We must 
possess riches without riches possessing us.” The scene in which the 
Abbé Coignard on his death-bed is awaiting the visit of the village 
curé, who is much more anxious to see to his vine than to look after 
his sick parishioner, rather resembles one taken from Balzac’s reper- 
tory, and all the more excellent therefore. “The barber-doctor 
shook his head, and pronounced that the case of the Abbé Coignard 
was hopeless. The curé gave a glance, then bethinking himself, 
remarked, ‘ There is still time to go to my vineyard. It might rain ; 
let us get in the grapes ; we will see the patient after.” In con- 
nection with this book I have spoken of the Embarquement pour 
Cythére as illustrating the grouping of characters and the framework 
of the story. Wilhelm Meister and Gil Blas will serve to give. an 
idea of the tangled melody of marvels and mysticisms, of religion 
and absurdity, which so eminently characterises our author’s work, 
La Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque. 

Lillithe is a strange story of beyond the grave. A soul from hell 
has come back on earth, and a new Tannhiuser has attached himself 
toher. It needs all the exorcisms of the Curé Safrac to purify this 
penitent, from his intercourse with the new Venus. In the collection 
of tales entitled Balthazar, Anatole France has put together various 
fanciful narrations, of which one of the most daintily told is this tale 
of Balthazar, where we see the magician King pass through all the 
phases of the most passionate love for the Queen of Sheba; then tired 
out, and finding he did not get the better of this passion she inspired 
in him, we see him devote himself to science and astronomy, even to 
the point of entirely forgetting the Queen. When, piqued by the 
disdain of her former lover, she comes at last to try and win him back 
again, he is absorbed and only quits his scientific preoccupations to 
follow the shepherds to the cradle at Bethlehem. In the Qu/ Rouye 
the marvellous is replaced by suggestion. An unfortunate man 
having read that, at the birth of the Emperor Severus, a red egg was 
found in a nest, fancies he is an emperor, because a similar egg has 
been found in his farmyard. With the exception, however, of the 
Ocut Rouge, in which the melancholy of the story belongs rather to the 
subject, the phantoms, ghosts, and wandering spirits of Anatole France 
have more of the sarcastic about them, and nothing of the ghastly. 
They are phantoms treated after the manner of Mérimée. Contrasts 
in the quality of the inspiration are, moreover, one of the particular 
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features of M. France’s writing. For instance, there is nothing 
more unlike, in the work of our author, than Le Crime de Sylvestre 
Bonnard and Le Livre de mon Ami, compared with La Reine Pédaugue 
and Thais. Le Livre de mon Ami is the very essence of moral grace, 
with sallies of irony absolutely free from bitterness. Sy/restre Bonnard 
is the simple sarant, the being whose superior culture has rendered 
him affectionate, whose heart has been enlarged by literature, whose 
feelings have been softened by it. Sylvestre Bonnard is the ideal of 
the man of science. The diversity of France’s talent is one of its 
charms. When we see him, as critic for instance, cut up Georges 
Ohnet, or some other contemporary, with the spirit and verve we 
know so well, an amazement seizes us as we remember that this same 
brain has written 7/ais and the sweet delightful pages of Sy/restre 
Bonnard. The literary criticism of our author possesses another merit, 
and that a rare one; it is impartial, in this sense, that it lashes and 
strikes only mediocrity. A proof of this is seen in the appreciations 
and judgments he passes on Villiers de l’Isle Adam, and on other of 
the “irregulars” of modern French literature, whom he certainly 
does not praise through inclination, but because their talent impresses 
him, and because he is, above all, too much of an artist not to celebrate 
talent, even though it be not just of the kind he cultivates himself. 


I. 

Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard is not a novel; a book cannot be 
ealled such in which love plays no part, and in which the gamut of 
the heart’s feeling and passion is replaced by the story of the forget- 
fulnesses, omissions, and childishnesses of a sarant, who is the most 
learned of archeologists, and the most affectionate of men. Amidst 
all rivalries and the struggles necessary to a career, as also in the 
enjoyment of satisfied ambition, Sylvestre Bonnard keeps green the 
remembrance of Clémentine, the woman he once adored, and who pre- 
ferred to him a husband of larger fortune. Fifteen years after 
Clémentine’s death, a chance encounter brings him face to face with 
her daughter in Monsieur de Galry’s library, whither he has been 
summoned to classify the books. The seranét at once conceives a 
fatherly attachment for Jeanne Alexandre, such is the girl’s name, 
and wishes to adopt her. But Jeanne already has a guardian in the 
person of a maitre Mouche, who opposes the plan. Bonnard possesses 
a marvellous collection of old books and extraordinary missals, which 
he has sought out far and wide, even to Naples. All these marvels 
he intends to bequeath to this child, and henceforth his only thought 
is to devote himself to her. His heart, which has remained young 
and loving, concentrates itself on Jeanne, whom he looks upon as his 
daughter; but all he can obtain from the guardian is, that Jeanne 
shall come to see him from time to time, accompanied by Mademoiselle 
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Préfére, her schoolmistress. The entry of this latter lady into the 
life of Bonnard is an unlucky event. ‘ Mademoiselle Préfére walked 
on the polished floor with clasped hands, like the saints of the Golden 
Legend, on the crystal water; her face reminded one of a preserved 
rennet apple ; round her shoulders was a fringed eape, which she wore 
as if it were a sacerdotal vestment, or the insignia of some high civic 
function. She walked without moving her legs; spoke without open- 
ing her lips.’ Mademoiselle Préfére takes in the situation, and 
makes up her mind to marry Monsieur Bonnard. One day while 
Jeanne is busied in the examination of an old coloured missal, Ma- 
demoiselle Préfére, who is seated near the savant, opens her batteries. 
“You need some one to take care of you, Monsieur Bonnard. There 
is no woman who would not be proud to bear your name and share 
your fortune. I am a woman, Monsieur Bonnard, and my instinct 
does not deceive me. I feel that you would find happiness in marriage. 
Your health, you see, needs some one to be always at hand to look 
after it. The health of a Member of the Institute! Why I would 
give my life to preserve the life of a savant; and I should despise any 
woman who would not do the same!” As Bonnard is a patient man 
he does not like to hurt her feelings, and allows matters to reach a 
crisis. One day Mademoiselle Préfére secures Bonnard to dinner, 
taking the precaution also to get Monsieur Mouche as witness of what 
happens. No sooner is the dinner over than the lady exclaims, with 
a glance towards Mouche, “ Monsieur Bonnard is so noble! so 
generous! so admirable! ... a simple woman like me dare not 
repeat the words I have heard from him!” ‘Thereupon, Mouche con- 
gratulates Bonnard . . . and the savant, who is at his wit’s end, sees 
himself obliged, under penalty of being married in spite of himself, 
to make an energetic defence. ‘ Terror lent me courage,” cried Bon- 
nard, when relating his history, “I flatly declared to Mademoiselle 
Préfére my intention not to marry was unalterable; and with that I 
fled into the street.” The poor little Jeanne is the one to suffer for her 
friend’s rejection of the schoolmistress. She is hidden away by the latter, 
and for long months all Bonnard’s efforts to see her fail. Like Oliver 
; Twist and Nicholas Nickleby, her literary companions in misfortune, the 
f unhappy Jeanne is reduced to sweep the passages and do the cooking. 





At last, Bonnard, whose anxiety can no longer contain itself, pays a 
visit to Mademoiselle Préfére’s servant, and bribes her to bring Jeanne 
to him, and this constitutes the Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard, a erime 
falling under the application of the criminal code, to wit, the abduc- 
tion of a minor. Fortunately, the dishonest guardian, Mouche, has 
absconded, and Bonnard becomes Jeanne’s guardian and adoptive 
father, which latter title, owing to Jeanne’s marriage, he soon after 
exchanges for that of grandfather. Such is the issue of his Crime. 
In this book, where none but the most delicate sentiments are ex- 
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pressed, France’s humour, nevertheless, crops out occasionally. ‘“ Thé- 
rése, my cravat! (it is one of the days that Bonnard is going to see 
Jeanne). Thérése, my cravat! You are forgetting it is the first 
Thursday in June, and Mademoiselle Jeanne will be expecting me. The 
mistress has, no doubt, had the floor waxed: I am sure they look at their 
faces in it; one of these days I shall break my legs on it. Just see 
the beautiful sun, Thérése! The quays are all gilded by it; the 
Seine smiles in a thousand sparkling ripples ; the town itself seems of 
gold. . . . Thérése, my cravat! Ah! I can understand now the 
good man Chrysal putting his neck-bands in a big Plutarch. 
Henceforth I will put my cravat in the Acta Sanctorwn!” This 
torrent of words, this flow of youth which the old man feels in the 
joy of his anticipated visit to Jeanne, is at once charming and true to 
life. Another time it is a lucky find in a library which calls forth the 
joy of the savant. “ After having read fourteen pages of my Cartu-- 
lary,” writes Bonnard, “I plunged my hand into my gaping pocket 
and drew forth my snuff-box, a movement which cost me some effort. 
I extracted a few grains from the silver box, grains whereat my nose 
manifested its joy. I had just discovered, under the very eyes of my 
colleague Brioux, the Cartu/ary of Notre Dame des Anges, which he 
had allowed to escape him !”’ 

Those who read Sy/restre Bonnard and Le Livre de mon Ami, and 
compare them with Zhvis, will readily admit that in Anatole France 
there are two natures, one of which draws its inspiration from the 
ironies of its verve while the other, which remains affectionate and 
mildly philosophic, regards with gracious eyes the passage of men and 
things without either embellishing or disfiguring them, albeit with a 
good humour that indicates the perfect equilibrium of the writer. There 
are “ whiffs” of Montaigne, also, in France’s talent. Le Livre de mon 
Ami might as well be called an autobiography, for one feels it is the 
childhood and youth of the author as related by himself. “I am half- 
way along the road of life,” says the author at the outset of his book : 
“nel mezzo del camin di nostra vita. On the hypothesis that the 
way was equal for all and led towards old age, I knew twenty years 
ago that I should have to reach this point; I knew it, but I did not 
feel it. Now that I have climbed the hill, I turn my head in order 
to get a view of all the distance I have come, and I would willingly 
pass the night so, in calling up phantoms. I no longer have con- 
fidence in my friend, life, but I love her still.” The very first years 
of existence, the years in which the intelligence can scarcely be said 
to be awake, are evoked by France in this book, in such a way that 
we are astonished at the vigour and vivacity, revealed at a time when, 
as arule, all is oblivion. ‘“ My going to bed,” he tells us, “ was 
quite an undertaking; it needed supplications, tears, kisses, without 
yet the object being achieved. I would escape on the way, and jump 
about like a rabbit ; my mother then caught me again hidden beneath 
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some piece of furniture and put me in bed. It was very amusing. 
I had no sooner lain down than I found before my eyes numbers of 
people I had never met with in my family. They had noses like a 
stork’s beak, bristling moustaches, pointed bellies, and legs like those 
of a cock. They showed themselves sideface with a round eye in the 
middle of their cheeks; and along they passed one after another, 
carrying brooms, spits, syringes, and guitars. Being so ugly, they 
ought not to have shown themselves at all; but I will do them the 
justice to say that they glided silently along the wall, and that none 
of them, not even the last, ever came near my bed.” It will be 
understood that these personages were no other than the figures de 
Callot, which the child saw during his walks with his nurse, and which 
with their grotesque forms had engraved themselves on his mind. A 
little later on the puppets of the fancy vanish and give place to living 
physiognomies : “the black lady, the white lady ;” it was thus the 
child had named the tenants of the same house who used to make a 
great deal of him each in her own way. “ As soon as I arrived,” 
writes France, “I fell into ecstasy in presence of two Chinese idols 
placed on either side of the clock on the chimney-piece. They wagged 
their heads and put out their tongues in a most marvellous manner, 
and when I learnt that they came from China I resolved to go there. 
I was sure that it was somewhere behind the Are de Triomphe, and 
determined to make my Bonne take me there ; but my project failed.” 
Farther on: “I could not suffer to meet other people where I was 
admitted as a privileged person. I wanted to be alone received in 
the drawing-room, where the ‘magots’ were. One day I saw there 
a gentleman sitting on my small couch, which displeased and irritated 
me, so that in my vexation, being determined to draw attention to 
myself, I asked for some sugar and water, and grew ferociously angry 
on hearing the gentleman remark, ‘he must be an only child. He 
seems so much spoiled.’ That day I left without kissing the white 
lady as a punishment for her. Another time, the white lady desiring 
to remain alone with the same gentleman, I was sent into the dining- 
room, where I had for amusement nothing but a picture clock, which 
struck only the hours. It was a long one hour. The cook came and 
gave me some jam, which for a moment relieved the grief of my 
heart. But when the jam was all gone, my grief returned. . . . I 
flattened my nose against the window, I pulled the horsehair out of 
the chairs, I made the holes in the wall-paper larger, I plucked out the 
fringe of the curtain ; and, at last, when I was bored to death, I raised 
myself to the knob of the door. I knew I was doing an indiscreet, a bad 
action, but I opened the door, and there I found the white lady stand- 
ing against the chimney-piece, while the gentleman, on his knees at 
her feet, was opening his arms wide to embrace her. He was redder 
than a cockscomb, and his eyes seemed starting out of their sockets. 


J 


The lady said: ‘ Let there be an end of this, sir.’ He rose when he 
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saw me, and I think he wanted to throw me out of the window, 
When the lady in black came in, the white lady said: ‘ Monsieur 
Arnoux called, but enly stayed a second.’ The lady’s good genius 
inspired me to hold my tongue, for I was going to cry out that it was 
a falsehood, and that the gentleman had stayed a very long time.” 
The author adds this profoundly human reflection : ‘ I was astonished 
when a child at the absurdity of grown-up people. My mother said 
to me that she had cried as she listened to the Eufiunts (Edouard. I 
replied to her that he must be very wicked to make her cry, where- 
upon she answered that it was all a matter of feeling and talent. 

I failed to understand what she meant . . . at four years of age it is 
(lifficult to comprehend the sweetness of tears.” When a little older, 
it is his schoolmistress, Mademoiselle Lefort, who equally fails to 
understand him. ‘ Mademoiselle Lefort,” he says, ‘“ was giving us, 
as dictation, a story of her own invention, entitled, ‘Jane, the Scotch- 
woman.’ Jane died the day of her marriage. The emotion from 
which I saw Mademoiselle Lefort suffering affected me in turn and 
I began to cry. ‘You are a very intelligent child,’ she said to me, 
‘and you shall have the cross of honour.’ Unfortunately I added : 
‘I am pleased, Mademoiselle, to know you are sad on account of 
Jane’s fate, and that that is why you don’t pay attention to the class 
in dictating to us.’ ‘Jane is only a story,’ answered, curtly, 
Mademoiselle Lefort, ‘and you are a fool, give me back your cross.’ 
” This eight-year-old naircté is not the only instance of its 
kind. Here isa piquant incident of his boyhood. Madame Gance, a 
pianist, whose artistic power was only equalled by her beauty, had 
been playing before the young collegian, and had thrown him inte 
raptures. She addressed the young man and asked him if he should 
like to hear her again; but his emotion was so great that he com- 
pletely lost his head and answered, * Yes, s/."’ This anecdote has an 
epilogue. Long years after, the whilom collegian met the heroine of 
this incident, and spoke to her of her successes as an artiste and as ¢ 
woman. She said, ‘*‘ No success has ever been so dear to me as the 
homage of a collegian, whose confusion was so real that he replied to 
a question of mine with a ‘yes, sir.”’’ This is a story which, adorned 
as it is with the merits of France’s pen, is really dangerous for timid 
people. It isso daintily related, that even the most awkward would 
derive from it an excuse for, and almost an encouragement to, their 
weakness. 

I cannot quote all the Livre de mon Ai,’ and I regret it, for this 
book és the reader’s friend. It is a living book made out of the 
human impulses of the heart, just at the moment when the heart is 
the most worthy of interest, because policy and compromise have not 
yet enslaved it to villainous artifices. Anatole France, the critic, is 
perceptible beneath the ironist of Thais and the Réfisscric. His smile 


(1) One vol. Calmann Lévy. Paris. 
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glances, indeed, from time to time athwart the we» of the Live de mon 
Ami, also, but veiledand softened. It isin La Vie Littéraire that this 
smile asserts itself, and that our author, with a something that distin- 
guishes him from the indifferentism of Montaigne and with a touch 
that recalls Beaumarchais, allows the titillation of his pen to pass 
backwards and forwards beneath the nostrils of lis victims in a 
manner unrivalled for its dexterity and waeéstria. 


III. 


For some ten years now, Anatole France has contributed weekly to 
the Zemps a literary chronicle on men and books. In these articles 
some of his epithets are most happily conceived; as, for instance, 
where he calls Villiers de l’ Isle Adam! * The dilettante of mysticism”; 
Barbey d’Aurevilly, ‘The confessor by impiety ’’; Edouard Rod, 
“An intuitivist’”; Jean Moréas, “The Ronsard of the Chat Noir.” 
All these men are equally unknown to the English reader, but they 
are requisite here as indicating the open-mindedness of Anatole 
France’s judgments, his good-will in appreciating even those who are 
not academicians, even those who are the sharp-shooters of modern 
literature. Our author’s verve is boundless, and, once fairly started, 
he has everything his own way. He knows how to put into the 
movement of his story as much art as he puts into the arrangement 
of the various tones and the weighing of epithets. In the case of 
Anatole France one would like to quote all when, being French, one 
has the good fortune to speak to a foreign reader ; to cite all, because 
everything in Anatole France is thoroughly French. The sixteenth 
and eighteenth centuries gave to our country the most French of our 
writers, Rabelais and Montaigne, who are much more the ancestors of 
Diderot and Voltaire than are Descartes or Pascal, especially the latter. 
In like manner, Anatole France is intellectually a child of the eigh- 
teenth century, and traces back his origin right through the Abbé 
Prévost and Lesage to Montaigne or Rabelais. 

The narrow limits of this article will not allow me to further extend 
my quotations. But if one may say of Brunetiére that he is the 
Bonaparte of our criticism, of Lemaitre that he is its Mazarin for 
penetration and subtlety, one may say of Anatole France, neglecting 
examples of statesmen in the comparison, that he is the Voltaire of his 
epoch, a Voltaire whose philosophy is felt in his fanciful writings, a 
Voltaire whose verve breaks out in his Noure//es and criticisms; 
a Voltaire without a Frederick; and yet who knows? Terhaps we 
would not have to seek far among the correspondents of our author in 
order to find the intellectual small-change of the King of Prussia. 

Yerra Biaze pe Bury. 

(1) Villiers de l'Isle Adam, who wrote Coutes Crie’s, was one of the leaders of the 

‘* Jeunes,’ and remains the idol of this schcol. 
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Tuk vigorous opposition offered by the Nonconformists as a body to 
the Government Education Bill of the last session, leads to the 
inquiry whether there has been a change in their views on the relation 
of the State to religious teaching, or whether the Bill is really 
opposed to those principles of religious freedom and equality of which 
they have been in the past the most strenuous upholders. The 
Methodists have always been in favour of teaching the Bible in all 
schools, and have had but little objection theoretically to the action of 
the State in religious teaching ; but the free churches as a whole have 
held, as one of their characteristic and fundamental beliefs, that the 
State ought to take no part in the teaching of religion, whether to 
children or adults. They have held that it cannot do so effectively, 
because the sanctions of religion being greater than those of any 
earthly power, the State cannot secure obedience to its orders ; and 
that if it could, it ought not to do so, both because religion is a 
personal matter between a man and his God which loses all its value 
if it is not voluntary, and because truth is more likely to be gained 
through free discussion than by the authority of such a body as the 
civil legislature. 


¢ 


The changes in the constitution of the House of Commons in the 
last fifty years have strengthened the latter argument, and the view 
that the civil authority should interfere as little as possible in religious 
matters, and should not endeavour to impose its views on religion 
upon the people, is still held by most Nonconformists. 

There have always been some of opinion that it is possible to sepa- 
rate secular and religious teaching, and that the State ought to supply 
the former, while the parents or various religious bodies supplied the 
latter out ef school hours. The Methodists and a large number of 
other Nonconformists, however, have been opposed to this separation ; 
some on the ground that the parents of the children who most need it 
would not be likely either to supply tie religious teaching themselves, 
or to see that the children received it elsewhere ; others because they 
believed that all true education must be based on religion, and that 
merely imparting knowledge was the smallest part of the duty of a 
teacher, while his influence rendered it difficult to give any instruction 
to his pupils which seemed to be opposed to his views. It has been 
pointed out, too, that one most necessary lesson to be learnt is, 
that there is no real distinction between the religious and the secular, 
but that the whole life must be religious if religion is real; while the 
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separation of a child’s life into two parts, in one of which no religion, 
and in the other of which religion only was taught, would teach him 
the very contrary in a way which no words could counteract. Nor, 
in the opinion of many Nonconformists, are secular schools consistent 
with the fundamental principles above referred to. To prohibit the 
teaching of religion to children at a school which they are compelled 
to attend, and during a time which may offer the only opportunity of 
learning it, is in itself an interference with religion. Even, too, if 
parents were willing and able to supply the teaching of religious 
doctrine out of school, the belief or absence of belief in religious truths 
on the part of the teacher would necessarily be known to, and influ- 
ence, the minds of the children ; yet an inquiry by the State into the 
religious character of the teachers would lead to similar difficulties to 
those of a religious establishment. 

It was believed by most Nonconformists, before the Act of 1870, 
that these considerations made any system of Government education 
impossible, since if the State supplied schools it must either teach 
religion in them or abstain from doing so, and each course was open 
to objection. The British School Society was accordingly established 
to supply the children of Nonconformists with education, as the 
National Society had been to provide schools for members of the 
Church of England. 

The voluntary system, however, though many good schools had 
been established under it, failed to afford that universal education to 
the children of the nation which it was yet felt the State, as guardian 
of its children, was bound to see that they received. 

The failure of the voluntary system, and the difficulty of adopting 
a system of compulsory education when there were not for the time 
being sufficient schools to which the children could go, drove, in 1870, 
all parties to accept a scheme of Government education, and the 
Education Bill of that year was passed as a compromise with the con- 
sent alike of churchmen and dissenters : the theoretical opinions, still 
held by a large number of Nonconformists, being subordinated by 
them to the practical necessities of the case. 

It may be difficult now to decide what proportion of Nonconformists 
were prepared to accept the theory, that secular and religious education 
could be separated, nor is it now material. In London, and most 
parts of the country, the large majority of voters decided, 1s they were 
entitled to do under the Act, that the two should not be divided in the 
Board Schools; while the voluntary schools, which still teach about 
half of the children, almost universally supply religious teaching. 

An endeavour was made to lessen, as far as possible, the objections 
against religious teaching by the State, by providing that creeds 
should not be taught, and only such doctrines as were held in common 
by the great majority of the people ; protection was also given to those 
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who objected to Christian teaching by the conscience clause, and some 
relief to those who desired distinctive religious teaching by the State’s 
aid to voluntary schools, in most of which distinctive religious teaching 
is given. The Act also allowed the ratepayers to decide whether 
religious teaching should be given and to some extent its nature, and 
thus secured that the religious teaching should be, for the most part, 
in general accordance with the wishes of the parents. 

This compromise has, no ¢ ubt, worked well; but compromises 
which infringe great principles usually, sooner or later, give rise to 
complaints, and these have now arisen. One of the characteristics of 
the religious life of the last twenty years has been the emphasising of 
two different phases of religious belief, which have become more and 
more separated. There are, first, those who believe that the Bible 
contains all that is necessary to be known on questions of religious 
belief and practice, and that it can be interpreted like any other book 
by a careful reader. Those who hold this opinion differ widely in their 
views on minor points, but with regard to the truths to be taught to 
children there is little division among them ; and accordingly in British 
Schools the religious difficulty has never arisen, though the children 
often belong to many different religious sects. 

But there are also those who believe that religious truth is to be 
derived not from the Bible only but also from the Church, and that 
it is only as it is interpreted by the Church that the Bible can be 
received or understood. Such persons believe that the motive from 
which moral conduct is to spring is to be found not in the teaching 
and authority of the Bible only, but in the teaching and authority 
also of the Church. It is obvious that they cannot accept as suffi- 
cient even for children religious teaching which refers only to the 
Bible, and leads them to consider that as the sole authority for their 
conduct. To most Nonconformists it is true that such views seem 
entirely unfounded, and they are probably held by a comparatively 
small proportion of the nation, but they are accepted by a consider- 
able and probably increasing number of churchmen perfectly sin- 
cerely. The views of persons who think that no religious teaching is 
needed in the day schools may, for the most part, be met by a con- 
science clause, but it seems impossible that the same schools can meet 
the needs of both the other classes of children. : At present the schools 
provided by the State supply either no religious education, or reli- 
gious education founded on the Bible only. The needs of the second 
class have been met by schools voluntarily established, to which the 
State has contributed a considerable portion, but not the whole of the 

cost. 

It has always been recognised that where the State with its un- 
limited resources undertakes any work, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
for private enterprise to compete with it. It was on this ground that 
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the Government, when it decided to undertake telegraphic communi- 
cation, bought up the existing telegraphic companies, which it knew 
it would necessarily destroy. It is not a matter of surprise, therefore, 
that the voluntary schools find it difficult to keep up an effective 
competition with Board Schools, nor can it be wondered at that those 
who object to the religious teaching given by the State in the Board 
Schools, should protest, now that the shoe pinches them, almost in the 
same terms that Nonconformists used formerly respecting the State 
support and endowment of the teaching of adults by the Church of 
England, and say that they ought not to be taxed to support schools 
or other institutions which they are not able to use. 
Objection to the working of the present Act is not, however, con- 
fined to churchmen. In many country parishes in which there is no 
School Board, the only school to which the children can go is one in 
which the religious teaching upholds the authority of the Church, 
and even if the child be withdrawn from the religious teaching, the 
influence of a teacher holding such views is sure to be felt by the 
pupils. 
It might have been supposed that all parties would have been 
willing to reconsider a system avowedly founded on compromise, and 
which was working in some respects unsatisfactorily to both parties, 
and the large majority by which the second reading of the Govern- 
ment Bill was carried seems to show that this is the general view. 
But it is undoubtedly desirable that Nonconformists should watch 
that the proposed changes should bring the law nearer to and not 
farther from those principles of religious liberty and equality for 
which they have so long striven. Those principles require that the 
State shall not throw its weight in favour of one form of religion 
more than others. That if on secular grounds it gives pecuniary 
help, the amount of that help should not be influenced by the religious 
belief, teaching, or conduct of the persons receiving it; but that 
in all matters of religion, every one should be left, as far as possible, 
free from the control and unaffected by the influence of the State. 
What is needed by the State is to secure that the children of the 
nation shall be properly educated in secular subjects. If this is to be 
done without the State giving religious teaching, either a system of 
secular schools must be established by the State, or the instruction 
must be given by schools not established by the State. The former 
system is not, for the reasons that have been given, a matter now of 
practical polities, even if it could be shown to be desirable. Nor is it 
consistent with civil liberty to compel parents to send their children to 
schools to which they object, or while helping to support such schools, 
to provide other schools for their children at their own expense. 
The system of supplying schools by voluntary effort while the 
State pays for part or all the expense of the secular education given 
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to the children in them, was tried before 1870, and though insuffi- 
cient, was found to be free from the religious difficulty and is the only 
system really consistent with the old Nonconformist principles. 

For this to be satisfactory, however, it is necessary that more than 
one school should be started in each locality, so that parents may, as 
far as possible, find a school within reach, affording education to 
which they do not object. At present, by the rules of the Education 
Department, whether in necessary compliance with statutory provi- 
sions or not does not appear certain, a second school in any 
parish receives no State aid, if an existing school has sufficient places 
for all the children in the parish. This is the reason that in 8,000 
parishes there are only Church of England Schools. While this rule 
prevails, it is obvious that voluntary schools do not any better, or even 
as well as the present system of compromise, provide for all parents 
schools in accordance with their religious views. It is said, indeed, 
that where a National School has been enlarged, in accordance with 
the requirements of the Education Department, at the expense of its 
friends, it would be unfair to allow another school to be established 
and aided by the State, which would take away the children for whom 
the enlargement was made. On the other hand, it is still more un- 
just that, because of such expenditure Nonconformist parents should 
be for ever deprived of the opportunity of obtaining a school in 
accordance with their own views, particularly as the school may have 
been enlarged when under the control of an Evangelical clergyman, 
and have since passed under the influence of a ritualist. Probably 
the objection might be met by providing that the new school should 
not be opened within five years of such an enlargement, or unless 
supported by the parents of a fixed number of children. 

Experience seems to show that under this system two schools, with 
in large towns a third school for Roman Catholics, would be all that 
would be required in any parish. 

The objections urged against this system of voluntary schools are 
mainly as follows :— 

First, it would involve, in many cases, two small schools in a 
village instead of one larger one, which, it is said, are more costly and 
less efficient. 

The evils of small schools are, however, greatly exaggerated. It is 
true that the appliances for teaching can hardly be so good nor the 
teachers so skilled, as in a large school, and consequently the chil- 
dren are not likely to obtain the same proficiency in the subjects 
taught them, but the acquisition of knowledge is not the whole of 
education, and the personal influence of the teacher upon the children, 
and the moral and intellectual awakening of the latter, is often greater 
in small schools than in large. 

In large Board Schools much of the time of the head master, which 
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should be spent in personal influence on the children, is taken up with 
returns required by the School Board and the routine work of a large 
institution. 

Nor is the value of competition in making schools efficient to be 
entirely overlooked. 

The cost would no doubt be somewhat greater, but as this would be 
partly found by the parents or their friends, the cost to the State 
need not be more than that of the existing Board Schools. 

Another objection that has been urged is that public money ought 
to be accompanied by public control. For this claim, however, there 
appears to be no ground in reason or authority. If public money is 
given, it is, of course, right that the State should see that it gets that 
for which the money is paid, and no school which refuses Government 
inspection or examination ought to receive a Government grant, but 
there is no objection to the State paying for what it wants though 
supplied by private efforts ; indeed, when competition is possible, it is 
usually best for the State to obtain what is needed from private 
sources rather than to supply it itself, and where this is done it has no 
right to interfere with the way in which the article is made, except in 
as far as is necessary to secure its quality. 

It is often urged against the support of voluntary schools by the 
State, that though the public money is nominally given for secular 
education, it is in effect used for the purpose of religious teaching, 
since the master, whose salary is paid by the State, gives the religious 
as well as the secular instruction. This, however, appears to carry to 
an extreme a right principle. The objections to State teaching of 
religion arise either from the fact that the teacher, if a State func- 
tionary, is not necessarily a religious man, and is unable, therefore, to 
teach effectively, or that money compulsorily taken from the tax- 
payers is used for a purpose they think wrong. Neither of these 
applies in the case of voluntary schools; the master is not a State 
functionary, and the money of the taxpayer is employed in paying 
for secular education at a proper price ; the fact that the master chooses, 
without additional public pay, to give religious instruction, is a matter 
with which the State has no more concern than it has with the question 
whether a contractor performing any other work for the State erects a 
church or a mosque for his employees, or gives them no religious 
instruction at all. 

Although it would seem, for the above reasons, that the object to be 
aimed at by the friends of religious equality is the extension of the 
system of State-aided voluntary schools, yet there are still many 
places where the educational needs could not be supplied in this way, 
and the time, therefore, has not come for putting an end altogether to 
the compromise arrived at in 1870; it is enough if the first step has 
been taken towards one more in accordance with principle. 
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As long as State schools exist, it is only in accordance with the 
principles always recognised in the case of other State institutions, 
such as the army or workhouses, that religious instruction should be 
allowed in them. Where the parents are practically agreed, as in 
Scotland, on the teaching to be given, little difficulty will arise in 
practice. Otherwise it has been usually held that the State must 
settle the teaching to be given in the first instance, and allow, as far 
as possible, members of different sects to obtain the teaching and help 
of ministers of their own denomination at suitable hours. It seems 
doubtful if, in the case of day schools, there is any gain in this being 
arranged during school hours. 

Turning now to the Government Bill, the main provisions of that 
Act, in as far as they affected the religious question, were as 
follows :-— 

1. The grants to voluntary schools were increased; this would aid 
the establishment of second schools where thev are allowed, and 
prevent the existing voluntary schools failing. It was therefore in 
furtherance of the principles above explained, but it is doubtful 
whether the grant proposed by the Bill was sufficient to accomplish 
this object, and the supporters of voluntary schools may well ask for 
its increase. 

2. The decentralisation of the system of inspection; this, though 
not touching the religious question, was certainly in accordance with 
liberal principles. The constitution of the local bodies to which the 
general control and inspection of schools, necessary to secure the 
efficiency of the secular education, should be committed, is a question 
of difficulty which it is not within the object of this paper to discuss. 
There can be no doubt that both direct election, if protected as at 
present by the cumulative vote, and election by the County Council, 
have advantages and disadvantages, and the balancing of these is 
well worthy the careful consideration of the legislature. 

3. The absence of that direct control over the voluntary schools, 
which is now sought by so many Nonconformists, was one of the 
great merits of the Bill in the eyes of those who retain the old 
objection to public control of, or interference with, religious teaching, 
and their belief in the greater efficiency of private effort when given 
the greatest freedom possible. It would be impossible to control 
schools in which religion is taught by, for example, placing amongst 
the governors a representative of the ratepayers or the County Council 
without introducing the principle of public control of the religious 
teaching. Care should be taken, on the contrary, that the control of 
the educational authority is confined to ascertaining that the secular 
education in the school is efficient without any interference with the 
methods by which this result is attained. 

4. A provision for the ceasing of School Boards if inefficient, or not 
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desired by the ratepayers, if they are to be replaced by efficient 
yoluntary schools, would, as we have seen, be a step in the right 
direction. If it is proposed only to substitute a County Council 
committee for a directly elected board, questions of political rather 
than religious expediency will, as we have said, arise, but in cases 
where directly elected School Boards have failed, it seems reasonable 
that the other system should be tried. 

5. The proposal most closely affecting the religious question was the 
provision for religious denominational instruction in schools if re- 
quested by the parents. In the case of voluntary schools the provision 
that religious teaching, desired by the parents of a section of the 
children, should be given where arrangements can be made, is contrary 
to principle, and a compromise only necessary if a second school cannot 
be provided, and this ought seldom to be the case. 

With regard to Board Schools, the question is a more difficult one. 
There is an obvious danger in children being taught different views in 
the same building, it is likely to accentuate the feelings of bigotry ; 
and though, if the school authorities do not give the religious teaching 
but only provide a room in which some persons approved by the 
parents may give it, there is no new infringement of principle, and the 
question is rather one of practical convenience, it deprives the present 
system of one of its chief justifications, viz., that in the State schools 
only those truths are taught in which the great mass of the parents 
agree. 

There was one provision of the Government Dill, however, which 
was contrary to principle, and would be likely to have greater con- 
sequences than at first sight appears, viz., the permission to hand over 
the grants allotted to different schools to a group of schools to be 
distributed among themselves as they see fit. ‘The object of this 
provision seems to have been to enable the Church, or Methodist, or 
Roman Catholic schools to combine together that the Government 
grant might be given to them as a religious body, and this fer the 
purpose of helping on their religious principles. If the object were 
only to favour education, the educational authority would be the best 
body to make the division. It was, therefore, a direct endowment 
with public money of particular religious views. Itis said that School 
Boards have now the right to divide their funds as they see fit; but 
they are a secular body, and like the educational authority may be 
trusted with such a discretion ; the difference between the endowment 
of secular and religious bodies is of the very essence of the controversy. 

One other serious omission from the Bill went far to neutralise its 
effect as a measure in favour of religious freedom. ‘There was no 
provision for permitting second schools in the same locality where 
required by differences of religious opinion among the parents. The 
need of such a provision has been pointed out. Without it the Bill 
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would do little or nothing to aid the legitimate grievances of Non- 
conformists under the present system in the 8,000 parishes in which 
Church schools only exist, while it would greatly strengthen those 
Church schools and prevent the Nonconformists attaining the partial 
practical relief afforded them under the present system by the establish- 
ment of School Boards. 

After this hasty review of the provisions of the Government Dill, 
and the principles that would have been applied to its consideration 
by Nonconformists of the last generation, it is necessary to return to 
the question asked at the beginning of this paper, as to the reason of 
the opposition of Nonconformists to the late Bill. It appears mainly 
to arise from the following causes. 

Some have given up their old belief that the State ought not to give 
any religious teaching, being tempted by the fact that the teaching 
given in the Board Schools is very generally that which they desire. 
They seem to forget that if they support the principle that the State 
may give Bible teaching because a majority of the nation desire it, 
they will be hardly able to object, if the majority desire it, to the State 
giving the teaching of the Prayer Book instead of the Bible. 

A stronger cause of the opposition appears to be the belie! that the 
Bill would aid in the spread of ritualistic teaching. With the 
practical spirit which characterizes Englishmen, many give more 
weight to this consideration than to the more theoretical objection to 
religious teaching by the State; but it must not be forgotten that 
liberty has always been the greatest restraint upon priestcraft, and in 
England, at any rate, it may be hoped that the love of liberty is too 
deeply rooted to give room for fear of the spread of Romish or 
ritualistic principles if perfect equality be maintained; it is the loss 
of this that is the danger to be dreaded. ‘The spirit of the Reformers 
is not dead, and if principle be put above party there ‘s little fear of 
the truths of the Reformation, under any free system, ceasing to be 
taught throughout the country, or cause to doubt that they will be 
accepted by the ablest and most energetic of the rising generation. 

There is more ground to fear the extension of ritualism under the 
present system, under which Church doctrines are taught in Church 
schools, but the opposite doctrines are not allowed to be taught in 
Board Schools. 

That there was in some of the provisions, and in some of the 
omissions of the Government Dill, good reason for objection by Non- 
conformists, even of the old school, appears from what has been said 
above. The Dill was, as a whole, however, largely in favour of the 
very principles for which Nonconformists have always contended, and 
it is to be feared that it was opposed by meny merely out of hostility 
to the party by whom it was introduced. 

Since the withdrawal of the Bill there appears to be a very general 
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consent that some further aid must be given by Government to 
voluntary schools, but much controversy has arisen whether this should 
be given from the Imperial Exchequer or from local rates; and 
whether, in the latter case, the ratepayers are entitled to any repre- 
sentation on the governing body of the schools. 

It has been already shown that from whichever source the money is 
to be found there cannot be, consistently with the principles held by 
the older Nonconformists, any control by the State or local authority 
of the voluntary schools, but only such inspection as shall be sufficient 
to secure that the money is properly expended and the secular 
education duly given. ‘The Commission presided over by the Duke of 
Neweastle in 1861, while recommending payment to voluntary schools 
out of the rates, expressly held that there should be no control but 
only payment by results. 

It appears to be now generally accepted that to pay amounts 
varying according to the results attained by the examination of the 
children is not satisfactory, but there can be no objection to the 
payment being made dependent upon a minimum proficiency being 
shown in the school, such a requirement can hardly be otherwise than 
beneficial to the school, and is all that the ratepayers have a right to 
require. 

Two considerations, it would seem, ought to decide out of which 
fund the additional help ought to be paid, and both point at present 
to the money being provided out of the Imperial taxes. Firstly, the 
tax ought to be paid equally by all classes of the community, but the 
local rates are not being levied only on land. In fact, they would 
fall mainly, at any rate at first, in London and large towns, upon 
the working classes, and in the country upon tenant farmers, the 
two classes who, if anything, ought to pay least towards a new 
education rate. Secondly, it is desirable that the authority which 
controls the expenditure and sees that the schools are efficient should 
be the same as that which raises the money. If local education 
authorities had been established there would be much to be said in 
favour of the money being found out of the local rates, and the 
amounts might vary according to the exigencies of the different 
localities, but while the Education Department is part of the national 
executive it is better that the funds should be paid out of the national 
exchequer. 

It is probable, too, that there will be more danger of the essential 
principle, that voluntary schools should be free from State control, 
being infringed if the payments are made out of the rates, though it 
may be hoped that the old principles of religious freedom are still 
strong enough to prevent this, whichever system is adopted. 


Ht. M. Bompas. 
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TURKISH GUILDS. 


To taik for a time of the Turk as a man of peace, will be pleasant. 
Those who know him at home, weary of hearing only of him as on 
murder and rapine bent. We English, most practical of nations as we 
may boast ourselves to be, are nevertheless the slaves of the caricaturist 
to an extent we should be loth to confess. Of the Turk, the artist in 
question has given us two so-called portraits, and whether the original 
remain in Europe or leave it, we shall keep them for reference by us 
still. The first was drawn some centuries ago when the right hand of 
the Moslem clutched the towers of Vienna, while his left grasped 
Granada, crown-jewel of Spain. In this, his fist is as full of scimitars 
as his mouth of imprecations on Christianity. Elf locks writhe about 
his orange-tawny temples, and at his feet roll the heads of such 
Giaours as he may have met by the way. Jnees and elbows flying 
wide, denote the ferocity and indiscrimination with which he drives 
all others from his path, and gnashing teeth and wisps of horse hair, 
representing beard and brows, complete a picture at which children 
shrieked in terror, while grown men seized their swords longing to be 
up and at him. Charivari painted the second picture, and in it 
the model has altered considerably. Here an opium-eater’s lids 
hang wearily over heavy eyes; a fatigued nose with curious and 
characteristic droop about the nostrils, rests upon a contemptuous lip. 
Rolls of flesh hide the contours of cheek and chin ; the nerveless hand 
needs all its force to grip the stem of the inevitable pipe, while the 
flabby form lies among the pillows of the divan, slippers, pyjamas, 
and a dressing-gown forming a substitute for the stove-pipe attire 
which denotes true manliness in the West. 

Setting these two sheets of canvas aside, where they will not 
obstruct the light, we may pass to consider the Guilds or Corporations 
into which all Turks, from Pacha to Hamal, once were and to a certain 
extent still are included. These Guilds guard the rights of the skilled 
artisan, reward merit, punish negligence, promote efficiency, regulate 
trade-contracts, and so order matters that strikes and contests between 
Capital and Labour are unknown. In a word they make civilised life 
among the Ottomans possible, and possible it is, though we on this 
side Europe incline to doubt it. By their means the Turk—and for 
convenience let the word for the moment cover his brothers, Arab, 
Moor, Kurd, and Saracen—the Turk, as a tradesman, was self- 
sufficing until we told him that existence was worthless without iron- 
clads, while in centuries past he taught us all that Manchester and 


Birmingham are now, with a difference, teaching him. 
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When the Turkish Guilds were first founded, it would be difficul 
to state. Silent on all such subjects, and notoriously distrustful o 
pen and ink, the Ottoman has said and written little on the matter. 
The encouraged belief is that they were established by the Prophet 
who dedicated each in turn to certain saints, commanding the Faithful 
to consider themselves under the special protection of the same. 
Others attribute the institution to Haroun-Al-Raschid, and there is 
good ground for believing that certain similar corporations flourished 
under that Caliph. Whatever may have been their original object, it 
is certain that they were protected and encouraged for the advantage 
they offered of numbering the population and ascertaining the tale of 
men of war the Empire could supply on demand. No means more 
efficacious could have been discovered. Each Guild kept a careful 
registry of its members, and this was the more easy, as the ceremony 
of initiation was elaborate, and consisted of various stages, none being 
permitted to enjoy the full privileges of his division till the Agha, or 
master, certified he had passed each stage in turn. The Sheikh then 
saw that he conformed to the religious observances of the Moslem 
faith ; the Kihayah, or treasurer, demanded a tithe of his earnings for 
the Exchequer of the Guild ; the Peshkadim, or Lord of the Students, 
required a certificate from the employer of the novice as to his 
efficiency in his calling, and the Tchaoosh or Mercury of the corpora- 
tion collected the various reports, drew up the deeds between master 
and apprentice, and stamped the whole with the Prophet’s Seal. The 
number of the seven principal officers of the various Guilds is completed 
by the Nakib or foreman, and the Vekil or Vice-President. 

It is probable that these Guilds played a more important part in the 
history of the Ottoman Empire, than from the sparse references to 
them might be supposed, for their accumulation of wealth and 
opportunities of obtaining political ascendency were enormous, as was 
also their power to promote or prevent the despatch of military 
expeditions. Did a member of any Guild obtain favour at Court, 
esprit de corps demanded that he should at once secure privileges for 
his association. These might be mere childish concessions, such as 
correspond to that allowing certain patrician families in Britain to 
remain covered in the presence of Royalty. Others were more sub- 
stantial, one specially coveted being the right to employ their own 
officers to judge, pardon, or condemn the members of the corporation 
concerned, when accused of crime. However, Sultan can take what 
Sultan has given, and the privileges so hardly won at one period in the 
existence of the Guild may be snatched away without warning at 
another. We occasionally hear of some Caidjee obtaining the ear of 
his Imperial Master as resting on his long slender oar under the shade of 
& weeping pepper-tree on the Bosphorus, he discourses to such effect that 
he is hidden to the seraglio later, and in a few days’ time, perhaps, 
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appointed Governor of Scutari or Smyrna; in many cases, however, the 
boatman in question would be some wise and wily member of high 
standing belonging to this Guild, and have seized that opportunity of 
obtaining an audience incognito. On arriving at his new post, the ex- 
Caidjee must forward to the Kahayah a large portion of the taxes which 
are imposed by his untrammelled inclinations, and his Guild will find 
itself by his individual advancement in every way more potent than 
before. With regard to the stupendous sums once amassed by the 
Guilds, a reminder may be made that hereditary possessions are an 
exception with the Ottoman. If wealthy, he, as a rule, provides 
liberally for his harem in his lifetime, each consort being expected to 
maintain her own children after her lord’s demise. With the residue 
he either builds a place of worship or of burial, mosque, medjid, or 
toorbah, as finances permit, or he makes a donation of greater or less 
generosity to his Guild. 

Once a member of one of these honourable corporations, always 
a member, and we read of a band of galley-slaves claiming to be 
temporarily released from confinement that they might take their place 
in a procession with their fellows. Consent was obtained and they were 
liberated, fetters of gold being substituted for their ordinary mana- 
cles. One hand being left free, it was held out to the passers-by with 
the words “Allah sadaka sadaka,” which by a liberal translation 
may be said to be an equivalent to the sad ery: “ Pity the poor 
prisoners,” that rang from our own prisons through the early part 
of this century. Public feuds and private quarrels were alike taken 
up by the Guilds. He who wronged an individual had to do with 
his fellow-craftsmen, and just so surely as if you insult an Albanian 
in a café of Stamboul to-day, you may count within a given number 
of seconds on seeing a band of his stalwart compatriots, bristling with 
arms from embroidered cap to cross-gartered calf, bear down upon 
you to learn the reason why, so would you be called to account in 
earlier days if you offered offence to any Guildsman. As a result 
of this partisanship, street-warfare was perpetual and the taking of 
the wall would be held as good an excuse for a pretty quarrel as 
though the Armourer of Perth himself were to the fore. 

In a gathering of the Guilds, the religious element was kept well 
in view. The function began with a long service of prayer and praise, 
each corporation going for the purpose to the principal mosque in its 
own quarter, the implements and specimens of their labour being 
blessed by their Imam. Preceded and followed by bands of 
musicians, unless some other meeting place had been specially ap- 
pointed, where they then filed through the city to the Imperial Palace, 
the grand procession was formed, and after renewed benediction and 
display of the Sacred Relics, all marched away. The processions 
were so long and the attendant ceremonies so elaborate, that their 
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passage often lasted several days. The last great public gathering 
of the Guilds, in 1769, was rendered memorable from the fact that it 
almost led to hostilities between Turkey and Austria. An unwritten 
Moslem ordinance is that no unhallowed eye may gaze upon the 
Sacred Banner. In defiance of this law, Brogniov, the Austrian 
internuncio, with some of his friends placed himself at the windows 
of a building near Aya Sofia where the blessing of the holy veil had 
taken place. As it was borne past the house in question, Nakib-ul- 
Eshraf, Chief of the Emirs, looked up and saw the party. On the 
instant he dashed into the building followed by a couple of hundred 
other Emirs, and it was by the intervention of some of the Court 
officials only, that the lives of the Europeans were saved. As it was 
they were grossly maltreated and driven with contumely from 
Stamboul into Pera. On hearing that the Sacred Banner had been 
profaned by the glance of the infidel, the whole city rose in uproar, 
many Christians were put to death and their homes laid waste, a 
result being that it was with the utmost difficulty the Emperor of 
Austria was prevented from declaring war. Since then, and probably 
as a direct consequence of the tumult which the assemblage had caused, 
there has been no organized procession of the Guilds, though, in 
1826, when the massacre of the Janissaries was ordained, Sultan 
Mahmoud sent secret messages to the Imams of the principal mosques, 
bidding them assemble the people, “Guild by Guild,” and adjure 
them to rally round the Sacred Banner and to defend the State. 
Loathed as the Janissaries generally were, the populace responded 
only too readily to the call, and the annihilation of the celebrated 
corps ensued. One result of this annihilation which has rarely been 
noticed, though it is of vital importance to the continuation of the 
Turkish rule, is that with these famous troops died all esprit de corps 
in the Ottoman army. Feared and hated the Janissary might be, but 
he was admired, respected, and envied as was no other man in the 
Empire, while to be one of the Serdan Getchdy, “ Lost Heads,” men 
of the forlorn hope, who, careless of life, were always on the look out 
for an opportunity to die in the service of their Sultan, winning 
paradise straightway in the act, was to tramp in triumph down the 
path of life with none to refuse nor to gainsay in small things nor in 
great, and to obey the behests of no man but their Colonel, and not 
even his unless it seemed good in their eyes. Closely allied with 
the “ Lost Heads ” and little less esteemed than they, were the Naked 
Swords (Dal Kilitsch), and the desire to be promoted to one of these 
companies, ran like wild-fire through the army in time of war or 
internal struggle. So greatly is this incentive missed that there has 
frequently been a question of instituting some new corps similar to 
that of the Odas. That, however, has never been done, and can never 
be done, and in another decade or two their very name will be as 
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completely blotted out as is the site of that Holy Home of Rest, 
which once spread its cypresses to the Pera side of the Galata Tower, 
where it was the last ambition of the “ Lost Heads” and their kin to lie. 
On the destruction of the Janissaries, their tombstones were rooted up 
by order of Sultan Mahmond, who it is said, though the assertion has 
been contradicted, began the work by striking from its marble pedestal 
the Kooka or lofty headdress with gold embroidered winder which 
represented that once worn by the Imperial sword-bearer of his day. 
A gathering of the Guilds almost invariably took place before the 
despatch of troops on a foreign expedition. The object of this was at 
once to inspire the departing soldier with confidence by the display 
of the Sacred Relics, to ascertain the temper of the populace with 
regard to the expedition, and, while humoring the Oriental dislike 
to a general census, to discover what recruits would be available 
should the first levies not suffice to carry on the campaign. An 
account has come to us of a celebrated gathering in 1634, when 
Sultan Murad III. set out for the siege of Bagdad, and while intro- 
ducing this, reference may be made to various interesting matters in 
connection with the leading Guilds. The city was informed on the 
occasion that the object was to do honour to the Sanjiak Shereef, 
or Sacred Banner, which was to be borne down to the Bosphorus 
where the Imperial fleet paraded preparatory to its departure. The 
procession formed on the heights of Hyder Pasha, and was led by 
the first of the forty-six Guilds,.with the Tchaoosh Bashy, or Grand 
Marshal of the Palace, riding his draped steed at their head. Accord- 
ing to modern ideas, this would be considered a gloomy assembly, as 
it included, besides police officials, executioners, grave-diggers, hewers 
of tombstones, and bone-grubbers, all bearing gruesome signs of their 
calling in their hands. By a curious anomaly, pickpockets, ass- 
drivers, and vagabonds were included in this honoured corporation, 
the patrons of the Guild being evidently as catholic in their sympa- 
thies as were the gods of Greece and Rome. A humorous touch is 
that on a state parade of the Guilds, thieves were allowed to exercise 
their calling at pleasure, but, if detected and caught, they had to pay 
double the ordinary fines for having sinned on a féte day. After 
this motley crew came the most powerful of all the Guilds, that of the 
Janissaries, who paced on with arrogant steps and lordly mien, their 
Agha at their head, their celebrated kettles in their hands, their 
emblematic wooden spoons in their caps, and the banners they had 
taken in war, waving above their lofty head-gear. | Nakib-ul-Eshraf, 
Chief of the Emirs, who had the proud right of girding on the sword 
of the Sultan, on the day of his accession in the Mosque of Eyoub, 
led the third section. These are distinguished by their green turbans 
and claim direct descent from the Prophet through his daughter 
Fatmeh. These Emirs may be compared to the Templars of our own 
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Crusading days. They owned no personal possessions, and, though 
living in outward simplicity, were believed to have enormous wealth. 
They were haughty in their dealings with laymen, and were at once 
feared and distrusted by the latter. The Guild of the Emirs includes 
imams and sheikhs, dervishes and astrologers. Lawyers, scribes, 
schoolmasters, and dragomen, were also affiliated to them. While 
Daniel is appropriately enough the patron saint of the Dragoman, 
Adam and Enoch are those of the scribe, the gift of caligraphy 
having been bestowed on the former together, Babel forgetting, with 
that of the Thousand Tongues. Enoch (Idriss) “ most learned of 
men,” shares these honours with the Father of mankind, and it was 
into his hands that the first reed-pen was delivered by the Archangel 
Gabriel. 

The Grand Hakem led the fourth Guild. To his rear, trailing 
long dark robes behind them, came doctors, oculists, herbalists, and 
vendors of all drugs and perfumes, who bear in their hands phials 
containing anything from deadly poisons to Gul yaghi or attar of 
roses. With them were the leech-vendors, judged so indispensable to 
physical well-being in the East, specimens of the loathsome little 
worms crawling round the glass-vessels the merchants hold in their 
hands. With this Guild march hospital nurses—all males, of course 
—and from them the crowd turn in repulsion, for the prison itself 
was, and to some extent still is, less dreaded in Turkey than the 
public infirmary. Attendants from the madhouses form a section of 
this association, the bastinado representing their wand of office ; on the 
Bosphorus, as with ourselves till the present century, to be insane 
was to be criminal, and the offence was to be atoned for by the inflic- 
tion of many stripes. The Guild of Hakems, whose protectors are 
Jeremiah and Sunun, the Prophet’s own physician, was of high repute, 
and deservedly so, for the bulk of those who composed it were 
men of great learning, with thorough knowledge of the Persian and 
Arabian tongues, and deeply read in the works of Galen and Hippo- 
crates. IlLere and there a quack would be found amongst them, but 
this was rare, for the rules of this Guild were more strict than those 
of our own College of Surgeons, and if their most esteemed means of 
cure were comic as well as quaint, they were practised in all good 
faith, An honoured place in the procession was allotted to the 
Caidjee. Bold and alert, strong and enduring, tall, slender, supple, 
muscular, of splendid physique, in a word, almost from the very 
nature of his calling, he plays an important part wherever he appears, 
while his flowing dress of snowy birunjik, a material of home-manu- 
facture as lasting as it is delicate and etherial in texture, when com- 
pleted by crimson sash and tasselled fez, yields in picturesqueness 
to none. The technical terms among the waterside population are 
ef Italian origin, and some claim that the Caidjee is Genoese or 
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Greek by nationality; but whatever he may have been in the past, 
he has now merged into a very good imitation of an Ottoman, while 
his devoutness, as a Moslem, has survived that of many others of his 
creed. 

With the Moslem every invention, every discovery, dates from the 
day of the Prophet or that of his immediate successors. Consequently 
the Seal Engravers, a small but select section of an honoured guild, 
iffirm that Osman first imagined the signet. As to those found in 
Egyptian tombs, they explain, they must have been placed there 
since the days of that Caliph. Ina land where few seek to acquire 
the art of writing, the seal plays an important part; the engraver is 
held in highest esteem, and the seal-bearer is one of the most im- 
portant members of the household of any state or palace-official. 
Should a gathering of the Guilds ever again be ordained, none among 
them would present so striking a contrast to that of earlier times as 
the corporation of the Armourers. For two centuries after the Turks 
entered Constantinople, their armourers were noted throughout the 
known world for the beauty and temper of their blades and coats-of- 
mail, while so many were the privileges showered on them by the 
earlier rulers, following the example of Mahomet IT., that the most 
skilled workmen from Damascus and Toledo crowded to the Bos- 
phorus, bringing the secrets of their trade with them. Wealth and 
efficiency have now alike forsaken the workers in metal of Stamboul, 
and each year, as the Government orders to Western Europe grow 
larger, the number of armourers in Constantinople grows fewer, 
and it is but a sorry assemblage to whom King David, the Armourer, 
now stands patron. ‘Tailors, too, have wofully lost caste since the 
coat and trousers of the West were introduced, and the graceful 
and richly-embroidered robes of old were first relegated to wear in 
the harem alone, and later almost totally laid aside. In former days, 
Enoch, Pir of the Derzees, might well have been proud of his fol- 
lowers, so numerous, so skilful, and so influential were they. They 
were further noted for their great wealth, and for the bold and reso- 
lute manner in which they were always ready to claim new jrivileges, 
and defend from encroachment those already won, and at the time of 
the annihilation of their hereditary rivals, the Janissaries, no other 
guild was considered to equal theirs in importance. 

Did time permit one might go on to tell of other guilds, that of 
the Shepherd, who, with his look of king deposed, now stalks, dog at 
heel, about the surrounding hills, a gaunt shadow of his former self, 
great staff in hand, and ragged sheepskin flung in unconscious grace 
across his shoulders. In the days of his fathers he was a lordly chief 
to whom all must do honour, and who, in his Sultan’s name and that 
of Moses, his Pir, could claim tithes of corn and oil, cloth and firing, 
and all of which he stood in need, from any within twelve hours’ walk 
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of his beat, and the walk often covered an area of fifty miles. Then 
there was the Guild of the Bakers, wealthiest of all, for its members 
could demand what price for grain they would in time of scarcity, or 
when troops were to be despatched on a foreign expedition. <A 
monument to the economies of one member of this corporation, is seen 
in the Alti Boghadsha Mosque, which spreads its superb dome under 
the very shadow of that of the great conqueror. The workers in 
leather, too, were men of mark. Nome spent their time in manufac- 
turing jackets strong enough to resist the thrust of a lance, yet supple 
enough to coil up into a pillow when night’s rest-time came on. 
Others would make the light soft slippers that found their way 
to the homes of the luxury-loving in every part of Europe. <A 
favoured section of the Guild of the Caidjees were the Soujee, or 
Water-Carriers, picturesque remnants of whom still haunt the squares 
of Stamboul. Clad in snowy linen, with bronzed limbs bare, hog- 
skins full of the prized beverage on their backs, and branches of 
green leaves, sign of their calling, nodding above their handsome 
heads, they chant out, as they sway onwards, the words, ‘ Saook 
sonee Booz gibbee ” (fresh water, cold as ice). The Water-Carriers 
were known as the Honest Guild. Beyond suspicion they must be, 
as they had the right to march unannounced into any house, at any 
time of day, to deliver their necessary wares. 

The subject of the Guilds cannot be concluded without a reference 
to the wonderful generosity shown by the guildsmen—and every 
Turk was a guildsman in time gone by—to their poorer fellow- 
craftsmen. Among their mottoes are some which read curiously, 
like our homely phrases about hauling lame dogs over stiles, and of 
helping brothers who pull against the stream, and these receive the 
most liberal interpretation. Freemasons themselves, kindly as they 
often are, stand nowhere in this respect compared to these oriental’ 
communities. The booth of a barber in small circumstances catches 
fire. Straightway his guild constructs it afresh. The grinder’s badly- 
built mill falls about his ears. At once the wood merchant receives an 
order to raise him another at the expense of his guild. The fatal bow- 
string cuts short the bright life of the stalwart young Caidjee for some 
fancied wrong done to his employer, who, powerful at the palace, 
dispenses death at will. At once the victim’s infant sons are provided 
for, and the fees paid which in due time will make them apprentices 
and skilled boatmen in their turn. Should protracted ill-luck follow 
any man, it is considered no disgrace that he should accept an order 
from either the general fund or some wealthy brother, which makes 
him free of a khan, where corn and oil, sleeping-mat and narghileh, 
are supplied. That he may not lapse into apathy and indolence at 
finding his needs provided for without effort of his own, across the 
walls of the khan will be painted favourite mottoes of the guild : 
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“‘ Labour and Industry are the surest Safeguards against Indigence ”’ ; 
“ Just and honest Merchants stand first in the Ranks of Souls distin- 
guished for Piety.” 
Any reference to the Guilds of Constantinople is of undoubted 
interest at the present moment, as the hatred and resentment which 
the Ottoman bears against the Armenian as an usurer, exceeds only 
his dislike to him as an encroacher on his rights and privileges as an 
artisan. Whatever may have been the case in the past, the Ottoman 
now yields to few in the toleration he extends to the religious practices 
of others. For example, during many decades, while Englishmen of 
the Established Church must worship with Jews, Turks, and Infidels 
“ Without the Walls” of Christian Rome, in Heathen Constantinople 
they were permitted to conduct services openly according to the 
doctrines of their own faith. The reasons for this toleration need find 
no explanation here, but it cannot be too often repeated that the 
religion of the Armenian is a matter of comparative, if not of absolute, 
indifference to the Turk. The Jew, the Greek, the German, abide in 
the city in their thousands. To the true believer all are Giaours, and 
he does not attempt to distinguish between them, nor, when his 
fanaticism is aroused, does he extend the honour of massacre to one 
in preference to another With the Armenian it is different. The 
Turk of the lower orders, who understands, and wishes to understand, 
nothing of the home nor the foreign policy of his Government, has a 
fixed conviction that the Armenian has no claim to exist on this side the 
Bosphorus. He, however, suffers his presence there and lets him as a 
rule work and worship where and how he will. In return he demands 
that the Armenian should respect his life as a citizen; that certain 
trades should be followed by Ottomans only; certain articles manu- 
factured by him alone. It is, for instance, as intolerable to Ali Baba 
that an Armenian should sit by the wayside and mix Rahat-Lakoum 
as it would be for the Duke of Allshire that a Hottentou should 
place himself on the crimson benches of the House of Lords and take 
‘part ina debate. The Armenian thoroughly understands the Otto- 
man’s manner of looking at things, and is aware that if he insists on 
twirling Turkish-Delight round the regulation stick in defiance of the 
other man’s wishes, he does it at his peril. To the Ottoman, com- 
munity of occupation with those of alien race is impossible, and he 
argues thus: “I and my son are bakers and barbers, you and your 
sons are lapidaries and gardeners, but if you bid one of your sons be 
barber, a second baker, a third lapidary, and a fourth gardener, all is 
confusion, and how can good come of it? Furthermore, he is no 
barber nor baker who does not belong to the Guild of the Barbers and 
the Guild of the Bakers. If your son go not to the Peshkadim and 
rank himself among the apprentices ; next to the Tchaoosh, to bid him 
inscribe his name on the rolls; then to the Kihaya, to pay him toll, 
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how should he be member of the guild? Ask of the Scheikh if 
I have not spoken well.” And well according to his lights has the 
poor Osmanli discoursed, and when we call to mind the jealousy with 
which our own artisans guard their several callings from interlopers, 
we should understand him better than we do. As a matter of fact, it 
is, in any case, inevitable that the Armenian should crowd out the 
Turk. I east-days and fast-days, first foes of trade, count for little 
with the rayah; his wealth too is in his favour, for the ancient 
abundance of the guilds is gone, and whenever a business is to be 
sold, a concession to be had for money, or a monopoly to be disposed 
of, an Armenian stands ready to outbid a Turk. The Armenian also, 
while clinging stolidly to his own rights and privileges, tries to make 
himself one with the Turk whenever there is a question of absorbing 
any the latter enjoys. Even the dress of the rayah now differs little in 
form and colour from that of the ruling race, though the Turk fought 
valiantly, garment by garment, for his distinctive wardrobe. The 
privilege of serving in the armies of the Padishah is one the Arme- 
nian never covets, and if sympathy be withheld from the wretched 
Turk in every other direction, it might be extended to him when the 
recruiting officer swoops down on his native village and carries him 
off to the capital. This is the opportunity of his hated neighbour, 
Armenian and usurer (throughout the Balkan peninsula the terms 
are synonymous), in whose debt the recruit invariably is, whether he 
be owner of the equivalent to a mere acre and cow or of a fair domain 
with lordly konak in its midst. It is part of the bondholder’s tactics 
to defer the reckoning day till the departure of his debtor as conscript, 
for he knows that the kinsmen of the latter are rarely influential or 
energetic enough to fight his battles in his absence, while the victim 
himself seldom returns to declare that the sum claimed was grossly in 
excess of what he had received and the terms of the agreement other 
than they warranted when he fixed his stamp to it. Thus his 
children are too often driven from their home, and have to exist 
henceforth on the pittance allowed them by the father’s relatives, 
while the hatred of Osmanli to Armenian, victim to usurer, goes on 
increasing a hundredfold as generation succeeds generation. 

The Ottoman is at present in ill repute, and those who take his 
part find it hard to obtain a hearing, but as his own axiom says: 
“God has not made all men’s eyes to see alike,” and it is probable 
he has not changed much since Sir James Porter, British Ambassador 
to the Porte for many years in the middle of the last century, wrote 
of him and his: “ Bad as they may be, the Turks are the best people 
in the Empire,” 

CONSTANCE SULCLIFFE. 
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Was not the Crimean War a colossal blunder, nay, even a crime ? 
That is the “ Liberal” ery now of those who would effect the Parti- 
tion of Turkey, or hand over Constantinople to the aggressive 
Autocracy of a semi-barbarous empire, within whose boundaries a host 
of discordant nationalities and creeds are ruthlessly oppressed and 
persecuted; exile to Siberia, by simple administrative measure—in 
the dead of night, without a moment’s warning—being to this day, 
even under a youthful ruler, the threatening prospect to any one daring 
to stand up for the simplest rights of man. 

No; the Crimean War was not a blunder, and not a crime! but a 
benefit to Europe and to Russia herself. Who that remembers the 
dead weight of Czar Nicholas upon Continental politics before 1848, 
and again after the triumph of Reaction in the early fifties, can have 
any doubt of this? Was not that tyrannic paragon of Legitimacy, 
in the great year of popular upheavals, confessedly ready to saddle 
up and to throw his Cossacks and Kalmucks upon Central and 
Western Europe, if only the Courts of Berlin and Vienna had not 
so quickly yielded to the revolutionary hurricane? And did he not, 
when Freedom had been beaten down by despotic force, try to extend 
his baneful mastery to the Mediterranean? Napoleon I., who 
somewhat understood strategic advantages, set it down as his firm 





belief that the possession of Constantinople by a strong and pushing 
military Power was apt to confer a world-dominion upon its owner. 
That dominion the Liberal and Democratic parties of all Europe were 
not ready, in 1853, to grant to the despot who, in 1825, at St. 
Petersburg, had waded through blood to his throne ; who had ‘restored 
order at Warsaw” in 1831; and who, by marching his army into 
Hungary in 1849, had brought the noblest Magyar patriots to the 
gallows; the surviving exiles finding sheltes—where ? ay, in Turkey! 

The overthrow of Nicholas I. in the Crimean War resulted in the 
emancipation of the enslaved Russian peasantry, that is, of the 
immense mass of the population. Even as it was, that measure 
was only passed by Alexander II. as a means of foiling the importu- 
nate demands of the lesser nobility for a constitutional share in the 
country’s government. The Crimean War furthermore brought 
about whatever slight relief was given, under that cowed successor of 
Nicholas [., to the shackled Russian press, and whatever changes 
for the better were made then in local administration. The Crimean 
War rendered it possible for Hungary gradually to regain her rights, 
and for Italy te conquer her unity and freedom. Or is it likely that, 
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with overbearing Czardom established at the Dardanelles and at the 
Adriatic, Deak and Garibaldi could have acted without hindrance ? 

Let the Russophile Epigones, who seem to be ignorant of all this, 
yead the speeches and addresses then given forth by Mazzini, by 
Kossuth, by Ledru-Rollin, by a number of other German, Polish, 
Italian, !rench, and Hungarian leaders of Democracy. Truly, it was 
the Liberal and Republican sentiment which proved most active in 
that anti-Russian propaganda. Sensible Conservatives, too, saw what 
was necessary for European security and for the interest of civilisation. 
The pity only was, that the Crimean War was conducted as a mere 
Cabinet War, thanks to the character of the statesmen who stood at 
the helm of affairs here, and to the tortuous policy of the author of 
the Paris state-stroke of December 2nd. Still, the cause of Turkey, 
even of Old Turkey, was, in 1853-56, the cause of Europe at large. 

Not, certainly, in the sense of upholding a Sultan’s misrule. Yet, 
Young Turks of our time are perfectly right when bringing to mind 
that their country, even from older times, has acted more in the spirit 
of religious toleration than the Muscovite Empire, and that despised 
Turkey generously gave shelter to champions of freedom who had to 
tread the hard paths of exile. But who are these Young ‘Turks ? many 
may ask; and what are their aims and objects? Is not theirs quite an 
ephemeral agitation, without any substantial background ? 

To such a question an answer might at once be given by a quotation 
from a letter to the Times by Sir Henry Elliot, who was ambassador 
at Constantinople when the Ottoman Parliament was sitting there 
some eighteen years ago, and who thinks that its reconvocation would 
be the only means of solving the present terrible crisis. ‘ The 
Sultan,” he writes, “is at this moment much more afraid of the 
Young Turkey party than he is of the Foreign Powers, for he knows 
that there is behind it the good wishes of the bulk of his subjects, 
and he is endeavouring to suppress them with an iron hand.” 

But before going deeper into this subject, let us refresh weak 
memories by a few solid facts. 

So far back as about thirty years ago,a movement began in Turkey 
which had for its aim the abolition of the arbitrary form of govern- 
ment; the establishment of an Ottoman Parliament ; the controllin 
of the Exchequer by representatives of the people; and the intro- 
duction of civil and religious equality for all races and ereeds. The 
party that worked for this object recruited itself mainly from the 
younger generation, especially from the learned class. Men of riper 
age were, however, not wanting among these aspiring reformers, 
though for reasons of personal safety they did not come out very much 
into the open. Midhat Pasha, whilst not exactly belonging to the 
group of “ Young Turkey,” still was looked upon as one of its hopes. 

In religion, Midhat belonged to a Mohammedan Dissenter sect ; 
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for the “ fatalist believers in the Koran,” as those call them who only 
look at the surface, also have their sects, as all other creeds in the 
world have. Even the “ unspeakable Turk ”—to use the mouthing 
phrase of Carlyle—or “the one great anti-human specimen of 
humanity” ’—as Mr. Gladstone styled a whole nation—is not proof 
against the march of intellect. Let it not be forgotten either, that since 
the days of Lord Byron, who fought in the good cause of Greece, the 
Turkish people, in spite of corrupt Pashas, has been acknowledged by 
all travellers that came into contact with its masses, as being possessed 
of some sterling qualities. As to its classes, to use another Glad- 
stonian expression, it is a well-known fact that, among them, Mcoham- 
medan Calvinism, or fatalism, has of late been thoroughly sapped and 
supplanted by more enlightened thought. And even as in Western 
Europe the “right divine of kings to govern wrong” has been 
disputed, with varying success, by the defenders of popular rights, so, 
in the world of Islam also, men were leagued together, already in the 
sixties, for doing away with an arbitrary and fantastic Sultanate. 

In the years preceding 1876, Midhat repeatedly endeavoured to 
awaken the Porte to the necessity of representative government. 
These attempts were unsuccessful for some time. They only resulted 
in the occasional personal disgrace of their author at Court, and 
the proscription of a number of “ Young Turks.” I well remember 
that between 1867 and 1868, a small group of such exiles living 
here—namely, Zia Bey, Ali Suavi, and Aghaia Effendi—published 
in London and Paris a journal, the Mukhbir (“The Advertiser”’). 
It was edited under the auspices of Mustafa Fazil Pasha, the well- 
known statesman who contributed so much to the spread of public 
instruction and of Liberal ideas by sending young students and others, 
among them a distinguished poet, Kemal, to Parisand London. The 
Mukhbir sometimes came out with corresponding English and French 
texts, in which parliamentary institutions and all the other desirable 
reforms were fully advocated. 

Having recently made inquiries as to the fate of those early pioneers, 
I learn from Ahmed Riza, one of the most distinguished Young 
Turkish leaders, that “ Zia, Suavi, Kemal, and others, died in exile, or 
disappeared in some unknown manner.” It is not an unusual fate 
with the forerunners of a nation’s regeneration. 

Passing over subsequent signs of such earlier political activity, it 
may be enough to say that the Softa risings at Constantinople, in 
1876, finally achieved a signal triumph. It was a popular movement, 
officered by Turkish students and teachers, and supported by the 
better educated class of Mohammedans in general. It brought about, 
in December of that year, the convocation of a National Assembly 
and the proclamation of civil and religious equality for all races and 


(1) Bulgarian Horrors and the Question of the East, p. 138. 
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religions. This was the outcome of an agitation begun so many years 
before—an agitation the Czar’s agents had watched with a jealousy 
easily understood in the light of a well-known Russian state maxim, 
as cynically avowed in the famous despatch of Pozzo di Borgo. 

That state maxim may shortly be described thus: ‘“ Denounce 
Turkish misrule, so as to get up a prospective pretext for war in 
the alieged interest of the Christian Rayah. But when the Sultan 
and the Porte make an earnest attempt at a refurm, attack them at 
once, lest Turkey should really mend herself and thus effectively 
bar che way of Russia to Constantinople.” Here is a proof of this 
Maechiavelian volicey. Pozzo di Borgo, the ambassador of Czar 
Nicholas, at Puris, writing in the first year of the war of 1828-29, 
begins his despatch by stating that when the Imperial Government 
examined the question whether it had become expedient to take up 
arms against the Porte, there might have existed some doubts as to the 
urgency of the measure in the eyes of those who had not sufficiently 
reflected upon the effects of the reforms which the Chief of the Ottoman 
Empire had just executed with such tremendous violence. But when it 
was seen that “ these reforms would have the effect of consolidating the 
Ottoman Empire,” the Russian Government could hesitate no ‘onger. 

Then Count Pozzo di Borgo goes on in this edifying wise :— 

“The Emperor (Nicholas I.) has put the Turkish system to the proof, and 
His Majesty has found it to possess a commencement of physical and moral 
organization which hitherto it had not. If the Sultan was able to offer us a 
most formidable and regular resistance when he had scarcely yet assembled 
together the elements of his new plan of reforms and ameliorations, how for- 
midable should we have found him had he had time to give it more solidity, and 
to make that barrier impenetrable which we found so much difficulty in surmounting, 
although art has hitherto done so little to assist nature! Things being in this 
state, we must congratulate ourselves upon having attacked them before they 
became dangerous for us; for delay would only have rendered our relative situa- 
tion worse, and prepared us greater obstacles than those we met with.” 

This valuable avowal is the clue of Russia’s procedures. She wants 
to work her way towards and into Constantinople. Therefore, she is 
afraid of Turkish reforms, and cuts across them with the sword as soon 
as they are seriously begun. All the while she has often posed before 
Kurope as the champion of Christianity in the East. When it suits, 
however, the Government at St. Petersburg, it will even take the 
Sultan under its wings for a time, and denounce the Armenians, as 
did another Russian ambassador in our days, M. Nelidoff, by the curious 
letter written to the Armenian Patriarch, at the behest of another 
Emperor Nicholas, the second of that name. Verily, the hypocrisy 
of Czardom on the public stage is only matched by its cynicism 
behind, nay, occasionally even upon, the scenes. 

The way in which Czar Alexander II. looked upon the constitutional 
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movement at Constantinople in 1876-77, may be seen from a 
despatch of Mr. Layard to the Earl of Derby. He wrote :— 

‘A Russian gentleman observed to me: ‘Russia looks upon the establishment 
of a Constitution and a Parliament by the Turkish Government as an insult and 
a defiance to her. Their existence would alone furnish us with a sufficient reason to 
make war upon Lurley. We will never consent to be the only Power left in 
Europe without constitutional institutions ; and, as we are not prepared for 
them, we cannot, it is evident, allow Turkey to have them.’ ”’ 


All comment is superfluous. It .. the old Russian state maxim. 
However, the Young Turkish party succeeded in obtaining a parlia- 
mentary representation of the Empire. Abdul Hamid, then a man of 
thirty-four, seeing danger around him from without and from within, 
was himself at last so impressed with the desirability of that great 
reform, that, both by edicts and by speech, he committed himself in its 
favour in the strongest manner imaginable. These things being too 
much forgotten, it will be useful to recall them in a few words. 

In a memorable rescript, brought to recollection by a recent 
pamphlet of Yden Bulur,a member of the Young Turkish party,’ the 
young Sultan declared, in 1876, that the gradual decline of the 
Empire was to be attributed to existing administrative disorders. 
Invoking, “ on this happy day” of the proclamation of a Charter, the 
memory of his father, whom he called the Regenerator of the Empire, 
Abdul Hamid II. added that, without doubt, if his sire had lived 
longer, a constitutional era would have been inaugurated under him. 
Providence, however, had reserved for him (the son) the task of 
accomplishing this fortunate transformation, which is the highest 
guarantee of the welfare of his subjects. For this, Abdul Hamid 
expressed his thanks to Heaven. The Sultan went on to speak of 
“the abuses which are the result of the arbitrary domination of one or 
of some individuals.” He then enumerated the principles of the new 
Charter, which comprised the responsibility of ministers, the parlia- 
mentary right of control, the independence of the Courts of Justice, 
the equilibrium of the Budget. All this, he asserted, was in con- 
formity with the doctrines of the Mohammedan religion. 

In a later speech, Abdul Hamid explained to Parliament the 
causes of the country’s recent decline. He added:—*If we have 
not reached the level of the progress achieved in the civilised world, 
the cause is to be sought in the instability of the institutions which 
are necessary to the State, and of the laws and regulations that are 
their outcome. That instability is produced by the fact of everything 
having hitherto been the work of an absolutist Government which 
ignored the salutary principle of a deliberation in common.” And 
again, in a later speech, Abdul Hamid said :—* The welfare of the 


(1) Affaires @ Orient. Réponse au New York Herald et 4 Mahmud Nedim Bey, 
Ambassadeur de Turquie & Vienne. Paris: September, 1896. 
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Empire wholly lies in the full and sincere application of the 
Constitution.” 

No wonder, the Young Turks of to-day take their stand on these 
binding declarations. ‘They point out that, “ When the Ottoman 
Parliament was prorogued, it was declared both in the Decree of 
Prorogation and in a communication made to the Ambassadors, that 
Parliament would be convoked anew after the conclusion of peace.” The 
Young Turkish party, speaking in the name of the country, possess in 
these pledges of the Sultan a very solid legal ground for their demands. 

A short description of the organization and the chief leaders of that 
party will here be in its place. 

There are a number of Committees of progressive men of various 
blood, speech, and creed: Turks, Armenians, Syrians, and others. 
They are located at Cairo, in Bulgaria, in Macedonia, at Smyrna, 
Beyrut, Trapezunt, in the Archipelago, in Tripolis, as well as in 
France and England. Many of them agitate by means of publications 
in Turkish, in Arabic, and in French, which find their way into the 
Sultan’s dominions, as did formerly those of Italian, French, German, 
Hungarian and other exiles into their respective countries. At Paris, 
there is ** The Ottoman Committee of Union and Progress,” and the 
“ Turko-Syrian Reform Committee”; the one headed by Ahmed 
Riza, the other by the Emir Emin Arslan. 

Ahmed Riza, the son of an ex-Minister, has, as a youth, made 
extensive and brilliant studies in laris, travelled in Europe, and 
occupied afterwards a position at the University in Constantinople 
and in the department of Public Instruction. He is characterized as 
being of scholarly habits. He now, as an exile, publishes the Weehveret 
(* The Consultation ’’), both in his native language and in French. It 
is a paper written with much moderation, in an almost academic tone, 
and in a patriotic spirit. Nevertheless, a few months ago, Ahmed 
Riza was in danger of being expelled from Republican France. At 
least, he was “ invited,” at the Prefecture of Police, “to leave the 
country for a time,” in which case he was even offered a thousand 
francs, *‘ or more, if necessary,” as travelling money. ’ 

The French Government being the ally of the Czar, and the Czar 
having, for the nonce, constituted himself Protector of the Sultan, 
it seems the zeal of the French Prefecture of Police went in this 
case somewhat beyond the bounds of its own competence. In the 
end, Ahmed Riza was personally left undisturbed ; mainly owing, it 
seems, to the timely outcry of the better portion of the French Press. 
Yet the Turkish edition of his paper was forbidden to be published in 
France, by Government decree, resolved upon in the Council of 
Ministers,’ on the ground—which Ahmed Riza declares to be utterly 
baseless—of the Turkish text being more strongly worded than the 

(1) Journal Offeial, of April 12th, 1896, 
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French one. The Turkish edition has, therefore, to be issued now at 
Geneva. Such is liberty under the Phrygian cap allied to the knout. 

Another of the most prominent men of the ‘“ Ottoman Committee 
of Union and Progress” is Murad Bey. Born in Russia, where he 
made his first studies, he came to Constantinople in early youth, 
where he passed some years with Rushdi Pasha, the Grand Vizier. 
Having become a translator at the Foreign Office, and then a Professor 
of History, Murad founded a paper, the Mizan (“The Balance ’’), 
which was several times suspended. When appointed Commissioner 
of the Ottoman Public Debt, he gave up that journal. Later on, he 
resided for eight months at Paris, and again worked for the cause of 
reform—as readers of the Pa// Mall Gazette may remember from re- 
markable letters of his that appeared in its columns. He is now 
gone back to Cairo, where he once more publishes the Mizan. 

Another writer of importance is Halil Ganem, a Syrian member of 
the Parliament of 1877-78. He formerly edited, at Geneva, a paper 
called The Crescent (* Hilal”), and afterwards became the founder of 
La Jeune Turquie, another progressist organ, which I have before 
me, in bi-lingual form—Arabic and French. For some years, I am 
informed, Halil Ganem was a contributor to one of the best Paris 
papers; but that journal having taken sides with the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment and a financial syndicate, he had to give up the connection, and 
is now one of the writers of the Wechveret. 

Then the Emir Emin Arslan is to be mentioned, who is at the head 
of the Turco-Syrian Reform Committee, and connected with La Jeune 
Turquie. He is described as a young, highly-intelligent man, the 
scion of a noble Druse family of the Lebanon. From him, and from 
Ahmed Riza, as well as from Selim Faris Effendi, who lives in 
London, I have recently had highly interesting communications. 

In England, the latter is foremost among advanced Liberal Turks. 
His father is a celebrated man of great erudition in Arabic, and of 
considerable reputation as a writer. Selim Faris edits the Hwrrict 
(“ Liberty’), under the pen-name of Djioanpire, which was originally 
conferred upon him by the Sultan Abdul Hamid, at a time when there 
was no feud between them. He is in relations with the “ Committee 
of Mussulman Patriots” at Constantinople, who, some months ago, 
addressed an Open Letter, published in pamphlet form, to Lord Salis- 
bury. In this publication, whilst attacking the Sultan in the bitterest 
language, the Mussulman patriots warmly defend their nation against 
the charge of fanaticism, by means of striking references to the Greek 
War of Liberation, to the war between Russia and Turkey in 1877-78, 
and to the more recent terrible occurrences. 

All these men, and those who act with them, claim the restoration 
of the suppressed Ottoman Parliament. Whilst I am writing this, I 
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L’ Avenir, edited at Athens by Mr. Dagues; the other in Turkish, 
at Geneva, under the title of Hakikat (“Truth”), by Munif Bey, 
which supports the principles of the Mechreret. Nor would it be right 
to forget mentioning, among those who aid the Young Turkish party, 
the daughter of Mustafa Fazyl Pasha, Princess Nazli. She is described, 
in Ahmed Riza’s organ, as an accomplished lady, who speaks, not 
only Turkish and Arabic, but also English and French, with perfect 
correctness. She was present at a recent meeting of the Young 
Turkish Committee at Paris, together with Vassif Efendi, the secre- 
tary and councillor of the late Midhat Pasha. On that occasion, 
Vassif made an impressive speech in favour of the restoration of the 
Constitution. Afterwards, Princess Nazli addressed a firmly worded 
letter to the Sultan. 

Now, what are the main points of the 119 articles of that Charter, 
as published with the Sultan’s sign manual on December 23rd, 1876, 
in a Turkish and French text ? 

Sir Henry Elliot, who represented England at the Porte in those criti- 
cal days, and was associated with Lord Salisbury as joint plenipotentiary 
at the Conference of the great Powers held at Constantinople in 1876-77, 
expresses, in the letter to The Times, his“ sympathies and good wishes 
with those who were striving to free themselves from an odious, despotic 
form of government.” He says that he had had no hesitation in giving 
a cordial approval to the principles of the Constitution which Midhat 
had drawn up. When it was promulgated, it “ was received with abso- 
lutely unanimous acclamation by all the Christians, Greeks—or Arme- 
nians—who saw in it the dawn of better days, as also by the educated 
and better class of Turks, Softas, and others; but it was regarded 
with unqualified aversion by the Palace sycophants and the corrupt 
official Pashas and their followers, who trembled for the abuses on 
which they had so long fattened.’ Sir Henry states that this Charter, 
as originally drafted by Midhat, contained even more efficient guaran- 
tees than the Act finally accepted by the Sultan. Yet, even in the 
weakened form in which it was published and carried out, it was of a 
character which must have made liberal Russians sigh for a similar boon. 

Freedom of the press; equality before the law; admission of all 
citizens, irrespective of race and creed, to the various public employ- 
ments; liberty in matters of public instruction for all denominations ; 
obligatory popular instruction; an equal imposition of taxes in 
accordance with the amount of property ; free exercise of every reli- 
gious cult ; abolition of torture and of confiscation of property : such 
were some of the general principles. In the place of the despotic 
Sultanate, parliamentary government was introduced. All the popu- 
lations of the Empire, without discrimination of origin or confession 
of faith, were henceforth to be treated as Osmanli, or full citizens. 
The Sultan, while remaining the Protector or Defender of the State 
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religion, was to be surrounded by responsible ministers. His person 
was to be inviolable, because ‘* he could do no wrong,” as the consti- 
tutional expression is in European parlance. He only retained the 
privileges usually attributed to a constitutional ruler. The Sultan’s 
power was to be strictly circumscribed by Parliament. 

Parliament consisted of a Senate and a House of Deputies. Every 
50,000 male citizens were to elect a member to the House of Commons. 
The vote was to be by ballot. Every deputy was regarded as repre- 
senting not merely his constituency, but the nation at large. There 
was to be payment of members of both Houses. The sittings of the 
House of Commons were public. No member could be arrested or 
prosecuted during a session without the consent of the Chamber. One 
half of the deputies, p/ws one, formed 2 quorum. The initiative in 
bringing in bills belonged both to ministers and to private members. 
The Budget was to be fixed every year by the House of Commons. 
In case of an adverse vote, the Sultan had to change the Cabinet or to 
dissolve Parliament. The House of Commons had the right of bringing 
ministers to trial before the High Court of Justice. A minister thus 
charged was in the meantime suspended. Judges were irremovable ; 
the procedures of all tribunals were public. Whilst the unity of the 
Empire was upheld, there was to be decentralisation in local govern- 
ment. In the provinces, the districts, and the cantons, special councils 
had to be formed on the elective principle. 

On the basis of this Charter, Turks and Armenians, Bulgars, 
Greeks, Albanese, Syrians, Arabs, Mohammedans, Greco-Catholies, 
Roman Catholics, Armenian Christians, Protestants, and Jews, met as 
a National Assembly in the capital. This first Ottoman Legislature, 
which came together after the dethronement of a sovereign and in 
consequence of popular risings, at once showed a spirit of Liberalism 
and of determined opposition, which did great credit to so young an 
Assembly. It was all the more promising because a number of its mem- 
bers had been nominated under Government influence. Even this did 
not prevent them from making a stand in Parliament in the proper 
sense. 

Having carefully gone, in 1877-78, through the whole of the 
debates in the French text of the Constantinople press, I was 
astonished to learn afterwards, from men conversant with the 
Turkish language, who had repeatedly been present at the sittings, 
that the reports of these lively discussions had been considerably 
toned down in the official version. If such was the spirit of legis- 
lators hastily brought together in a transitionary state of things, 
what might not have been expected from men chosen on that freer 
law of suffrage which the Assembly itself afterwards enacted ? 

Sir Henry Layard has recorded his appreciative testimony in 
honour of that Parliament which had two sessions—Chamber and 
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Senate; the last time, in 1878, during three months. So has Sir H. 
Elliot. The latter rightly remarks that “it is, unfortunately, im- 
possible altogether to exonerate this country from having contributed 
to bring about its collapse.” It might, indeed, have been expected 
that a great Liberal leader, who prided himself on being “an old 
Parliamentary hand,’ would readily have supported a movement of 
such good augury. But in reality nothing could have been more 
unwelcome to him than the practical demonstration of the readiness 
even of “the Turk” for working out an internal reform. Hence 
those around Mr. Gladstone gave the signal for ridiculing such 
laudable aspirations, and continued to invoke the blessings of the 
Cossack lance upon the wretched Mohammedan. 

So the “ Divine Figure from the North’ marched in amidst the 
plaudits of professed Liberals, who had sneered at the attempts of 
Young Turks to regenerate their country on the lines of Western 
progressive ideas. The last days of the Ottoman Parliament were of a 
stormy kind. Midhat, to whom the hangers-on at Court bore a deep 
grudge, having been exiled by the Sultan, the representatives of the 
people asked for his recall, both on account of the war then going on 
and because Parliament felt itself threatened. This question about 
Midhat, and the one about the budget, created a hostile stir at the 
Palace. It was then that Halil Ganem declared that the Sultan, 
having granted the Charter, had no right to withdraw the rights of 
Parliament founded thereon. The deputies of Smyrna, of Konia, of 
Palestine, and Albania, expressed themselves in similar terms. 

A few days afterwards Parliament was suddenly prorogued. The 
Grand Duke Nicholas having arrived with his troops in close vicinity 
of Constantinople, and being thus able to hold a bayonet to the throat 
of the Turkish Government and Parliament, Alexander I1., no doubt, 
felt greatly relieved. The fact is, had the Russian army been 
defeated at Plevna, and the Autocrat been forced to retreat, he would 
have found the draft for a Constitution presented to him upon the 
bayonets of a National Guard in his own holy city of Moscow. Such 
was the well-known public sentiment at that time, even in Russia. 
Would it not have been an excellent cry for her Liberals: ‘ Let us 
have parliamentary government as in Turkey!’ What possibilities 
there were, therefore, both for Turkish and Russian reform, had that 
fuller action of England been resolved upon in proper time, which 
Disraeli once seemed to have at heart, but in which he was foiled by 
members of his own Cabinet, notably by Lord Derby ! 

And are we to forget how Mr. Gladstone acted a short few years 
afterwards, when there was a second attempt of a Mohammedan 
people to achieve a parliamentary transformation—namely, in Egypt ; 
an attempt which had the publicly-declared sympathy and goodwill 
of the heads of the Christian and Jewish communities of that country ? 
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Are we to forget the sudden, lawless, secretly-plotted bombardment 
of Alexandria, by which some of Mr. Gladstone’s own colleagues in 
the Cabinet were surprised, so that John Bright, the Liberal leader 
next in importance, went out with the declaration, that the act in 
question was “a violation of international and moral law ”’ ? 

I am not one of those who would deny the good done by England 
in Egypt since then, or who like to see her influence there supplanted 
by that of another, less steady Power. Out of evil good may some- 
times come. As, for instance, in Bulgaria, which the Northern Auto- 
crat had only “freed” for the purpose of making her a Minor Russia, 
an appanage of his own Crown, and so getting close to Constanti- 
nople. Fortunately these designs were met by a proper spirit of 
independence among the majority of the Bulgars—a spirit which, it 
is true, has of late shown signs of faltering, at least in high quarters. 

However, in judging the action of the statesman who overthrew 
Arabi Pasha—that is, the Midhat of Egypt—we have to take note 
of his own manifest motives and objects. They are evidently to be 
found in the wish to prevent the peaceful parliamentary regenera- 
tion of Mohammedan races in the East, so as to be able again 
triumphantly to uphold the strangely philanthropic doctrine of “ the 
one great anti-human specimen of humanity.” This is the crusading 
animus, not the action of a true Liberal leader. Instead of saying a 
good word for the revival of parliamentary rights, Mr. Gladstone has 
no other remedy to recommend—in quite a recent letter sent to New 
York—than a prophecy about “the downfall of that crying iniquity 
known as the Turkish Empire.” How if he had been reminded by 
a member of the hated anti-human race that there are Irish Home 
Rulers and Secessionists who, in United Ireland, speak of England, 
on account of her rule in the sister Isle and her many polyglot 
dominions, as “ the Anglo-Saxon Grand Turk.”’ 

Eighteen years have passed since the Ottoman Parliament was pro- 
rogued. Some of its members were at that time exiled, the others sent 
back to theirhome. But the younger generation of Turkish Liberals 
still take their stand on the legal existence of the Constitution and 
the formal pledge of Abdul Hamid that Parliament would be recon- 
voked after the conclusion of peace with Russia. Strange to say, 
in November last year, there seemed to be a chance, for a few 
days, of such an event taking place. Bits of news came from Con- 
stantinople, telling of political shocks and counter-shocks in the highest 
Governmental spheres, with that rapidity which is the mark of times 
of deep commotion or actual revolution. First it was stated, from 
usually well-informed sources, that, after Kiamil Pasha had been 
raised to the Vizierate, “an official communication had been made 
to the Turkish papers of the Sultan’s intention either to promulgate a 
new Constitution, or to rescind the decree which had placed Midhat 
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Pasha’s Constitution concerning the representative Chamber in abey- 
ance.” Shortly before this communication could be published in the 
journals, however, a counter-order came, forbidding its insertion. 

Immediately afterwards, the very next day, Kiamil fell, and was 
virtually exiled. Then came a report that he had been deposed, 
and practically proscribed because he had made a representation to 
the Palace that henceforth “the dominant influence ought to be 
with the Ministers at the Porte rather than at the Palace.” Assum- 
ing that the main points of these statements were correct—on which 
I am not able to pronounce an opinion—we should have to conclude 
that an attempt at a reintroduction of Parliamentary institutions was 
nipped in the bud. At any rate, there must have been some en- 
deavour to make the Porte—that is, the Ministry, as distinguished 
from the Palace or Yildiz Kiosk ——the real governing power. 

It stands to reason that a reform of the Empire from within would 
be facilitated by the co-operation of enlightened Turks and of Arme- 
nians, the terrible sufferings of which latter have given rise to deep 
sympathy throughout Europe. Any one conversant with the inner 
working of the Young Turkish and Armenian movements, is aware 
that there has been full willingness among progressive Mussulmans to 
combine forces with their Christian compatriots for the overthrow of 
irresponsible rule. That friendly spirit has been proved on several 
occasions—for instance, when, by the aid of the Turco-Syrian Reform 
Committee, a young Armenian revolutionist, Bedros Donabedian, was 
recently rescued, together with Lieutenant-Colonel Cheffik Bey, a near 
relation of the Turkish Minister of War, who both had been exiled to 
Acre. Turks and Armenians went hand in hand in 1877-78. The 
right thing for them would be, to do so now. 

Unfortunately, the eccentric and rather mysterious irruption of 
Armenians into the Ottoman Bank at Constantinople, when dynamite 
bombs were indiscriminately used against innocent passers-by, and 
frightful reprisals tock place by bands of Turkish cudgel-men, has 
not been calculated to facilitate the desirable co-operation. The reve- 
lations which were afterwards made by participators in the senseless 
deed, could not but have a bad effect. The band of strange heroes 
was utterly unknown to the Armenians in Turkey, and officered by 
men who had come from Russia. Two of their leaders, when inter- 
viewed at Geneva, laughingly declared that the man who had pro- 
posed the irruption into the Ottoman Bank—on which occasion he 
perished—had also proposed “to burn the whole of Stamboul, which 
is all in wood.” ‘It is even an easier thing,” they said, ‘“ than to 
take the Ottoman Bank. Oh, yes, a thousand times more easy ! ” 

No wonder, progressive and patriotic Turks stand aghast at such 
deeds and such threats. There have been strong utterances on that 
subject by Young Turkish leaders. ‘“ Insensate tentatives’’ was one 
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of the mildest terms used. I will not enter here on a description of the 

various revolutionary party-groups existing among the Armenian 
agitators—such as ** Hentchakists,’’ “* Drochakists,’’ and others, or of 
those that proceed on the lines of reform, among whose most zealous 
workers is Mr. Hagopian. Be it enough to say, that in L’ Armenie, 
an ably conducted paper appearing in London under the direction of 
Professor Minas Tcheraz, an ex-delegate at the Berlin Congress, the 
following appeared after the ghastly occurrences at Constantinople :— 
“Tf the Hentchakists and Drochakists continue their mad enterprises, 
there will remain in Turkey very few Armenians who could profit some 
day by the introduction of reforms.” 

The writings and the talk in this country about the necessity of a 
* Crusade,” a * Partition of Turkey,” or the introduction of a “ Euro- 
pean Protectorate or Commission ”’—the latter idea being favoured 
by some of the more moderate Armenians—have also done much mis- 
chief. In the Wechveret, Halil Ganem energetically protests against 
the scheme of a Protectorate or European Commission. He says :— 

**We want our country to maintain its independence, its full independence. 
The Ottoman People, which is henceforth to direct its own destiny, shall not be 
loaded with chains, nor drag a ball along its feet. We do not mean to escape 
from the despotism of the dreary monarch who rules over us, for the purpose of 
submitting to an even more intolerable despotism. If we must perish, we will 
perish rather than submit to such a yoke, which would dishonour without 
saving us. 

Of this proud patriotic spirit whieh is common to Liberal as well as 
to Conservative Turks, European politicians should take heed. There 
are some among us, no doubt, who would drench the East, and, if need 
be, the whole Continent, in a sea of blood, for the sake of starting a 
crusade, of which afterwards they would wash their hands, taking 
their customary cups of tea with a satisfied conscience. That is not 
the way to do any good. Turkey, like the neighbouring free 
Magyar realm, is a land of many races and tongues, curious'y inter- 
mixed and overlapping each other. That is the reason why in Hun- 
gary there is such great apprehension lest a sudden overthrow of the 
Ottoman Empire should banefully react upon her own similarly com- 
plicated state edifice. The historical events of times long past, which 
have produced these ineradicable difficulties, cannot be undone by 
talk. An attempt to reverse them by force would lead to a general 
war among rival nations, which would devastate Europe. 

Let those who still care for the upholding of England’s truly benefi- 
cent rule in India, cast a glance at the book written by order of the 
present Czar on his travels in the East, and then ask themselves 
whether it would be wise to break up an empire which for centuries 
has been a stumbling-block in the path of Muscovite aggression." 

1) “ We are exceedingly popular all over the country (India), and its inhabit «nts, 
therefore, gather with natural curiosity along the path of His Imperial Highness. On 
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This may be decried as a selfish national consideration by enemies of 
England; but it is in truth a weighty consideration from the point 
of view of general progress and culture. As to the manner in which 
a change for the better can be wrought at Constantinople, it is clear 
that sensible and energetic men of Turkish, Armenian, and other races 
are bound to work together on the basis both of parliamentary reform 
and of the country’s independence. With regard to the proper atti- 
tude for England, 1 think I cannot do better than to quote some 
passages from what Sir H. Elliot has written to The Times :— 


‘Our business, as a free people ourselves, is to give every encouragement to 
the Reformers who are striving to become so. This obviously cannot be done 
by our Government, wherever its sympathies may lie; but the British people 
may speak out, and if those who attend the meetings that are taking place 
throughout the country, instead of being satisfied with denunciations of the 
horrors that have been perpetrated, were to show that every effort to put an end 
to the system under which they occurred would be gladly welcomed in this 
country, it would afford immense encouragement to the reforming party from 
which alone any good result is to be hoped fer.” 


To this I would only add that the English Government is by no 
means debarred from speaking out in the same sense. There have been 
cases when even a Czar of Russia, during the late Polish rising, was 
made the recipient of * Six Points,” to which, it is true, as the head 
of an utterly unreforming Power, he paid little attention. On his part 
the Sultan, who has certainly a difficult game to play among his 
Mussulman subjects when one-sided reforms, in the sole interest of 
some Christian race, are pressed upon him by foreign Powers, might 
be made amenable, after all, to the fulfilment of the pledge he gave 
when proroguing Parliament in 1878—a Parliament the necessity of 
which he himself so loudly proclaimed. To urge that duty upon him 
would be worthier of England’s fame as a free nation, than to invite 
the Cossack to Constantinople, or to aid in bringing about a state of 
things which would convert the Continent into shambles. 


Kari Burp. 


our return to Europe most of us will doubtless be asked the somewhat strange and idle 
question, Whether the Russians are liked and expected beyond the Himalayas, as if 
any appropriate answer could be found for it. . . . The author of Our Difficulties and 
Wants (and not he alone) questioned us indirectly about our Empire, and about the 
state of affairs in Russian Central Asia. Outwardly every native, educated and 
developed on European lines, is devoted to Government aud to Liberal England, and is 
ready to speak wri et orbi of the benefits she has conferred on the inhabitants of Asia ; 
but who can say, who can even guess, what may lie hidden in the hearts of these 
Orientals—whether they may not, with heart-felt hatred, consider as a burden the law 
they are forced to accept, the strict and systematic rule, and the destruction of some of 
the fundamental traces of their ancient civilisation?’’ (Travels in the East of Nicholas II., 
Emperor of Russii, when Cesarewitch, 1890-91. Written by order of His Imperial 
Majesty, by Prince E. Ookhtomsky; translated by Robert Goodlet; edited by Sir 
George Birdwood. London, 1896). 
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Tue crisis among the sparrows in the garden is becoming acute. The 
only possible solution as far as I can see, if the breed of sparrows is to 
continue, will be the death of the albino lady. Obviously she has wn 
chic incroyable, and all the gentlemen are fighting terribly about her. 
They will not look twice at any other lady, and as the breeding season 
is approaching, I do not know what will happen to them all, unless as 
I said, she were to die. In that case they might console themselves, 
for they are fickle people, but as long as she lives business is at a 
standstill. If she were not such a horrible flirt, it would be all right, 
but instead of choosing one gentleman, and giving firm and decided 
refusals to the others, she encourages them all. 

This morning the chirrup of their appeals is set an octave higher 
than usual for during the last three days Khamseen has been blowing, 
and even sparrows cannot manage to simulate any interest in the 
albino lady while that is going on. But their enforced prostration is 
over; this morning a light north wind is blowing up the Nile, and 
already, though it is barely ten o’clock, I have had to clap my hands 
violently at the window in order to induce them to hold their noisy 
parliament at a somewhat greater distance from my room. But my 
sympathies are with them to a certain extent. When Khamseen has 
ceased after blowing for three long scorching days, one feels that, if it 
were possible, one would chirrup too. Early on Monday morning 
I rode across the fields from Luxor to the edge of the desert, and saw 
that the mountains had already nearly vanished behind the pall of 
purple brown haze which precedes the south wind. Already the air 
was growing heavy, and the thick sweet scent from the bean-fields, 
now in their full flower, smelled “faint,” in the phrase of the 
Yorkshire folk. All day the thermometer crept up and up through 
the eighties into the nineties, and before evening fell the palm-trees in 
the garden began sighing and murmuring to each other, as the wind 
tossed their dry spiky branches to and fro. Then for two days the 
world lay invisible and dead, and the brown haze on the mountains 
changed to a palpable red fog of sand driving up incessantly from the 
south, and creeping through crevices and into corners till everything 
was grating and gritty, and existence became a synonym for endurance. 
The vilest of created things, the sandfly, alone seems to preserve its 
vitality, and one almost sighed to be in England, even though 
February was there. February—it seems hardly credible that this is 
February ; though the Khamseen is over it is still hot, 85° in the shade 
to be quite correct, but the heat is so dry and bracing that one would 
compare it'to champagne, if there was a precedent for comparing it to 
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anything else! The Bouganvillia, in which the sparrows, I hear, are 
again becoming intolerable, covers the trellis work with its full-bloom 
purple blossoms, which botanists tell us are really only leaves, and the 
great rosebushes planted thick in the garden beds are worthy of the 
grave of Omar. On my table is a bowl of Persian lilac, the scent of 
which, I suppose, must reach the outer air, for two brown-greaved bees 
keep hovering about it, plying every now and then down the pale 
purple trumpets of its flowers. The yellow jasmine bursts like golden 
mist over the walls of the house, and a week ago an aloe shot up, and 
now stands twenty feet high, looking, it must be confessed, exactly 
like a telegraph post all complete, the blossoms taking the place of the 
little white insulators round which the wires run. In the tank at the 
bottom of the garden grows a lotus plant, now in flower, china blue 
like a hydrangea, and yesterday, being unable to do anything owing 
to Khamseen, I picked a blossom and ate a little of it, to see whether 
it would at least reconcile me to existence. It tasted like muddy hay, 
but had no after effect of any kind whatever. It is true that the 
afternoon seemed to me endless, but that I put down—sceptically 
perhaps—to the Khamseen and not to the lotus. Besides, it is now 
morning again, which it never ought to be when one has eaten lotus. 

What was the alchemy of the lotus ? Was the desire to “ return no 
more,” perhaps only the effect of the climate, and not of the plant ? 
Certainly the air of Egypt—if Egypt it was where the Awrogayor lay 
at ease—is full of the microbes of content. One can easily imagine a 
shipwrecked crew safe at last on the low shore under this divine sky, 
and in this land where everything seems unnecessary and superfluous 
except warm existence, swearing that Egypt was the only place to 
live in. Food was brought to them with a strange new taste—I never 
tasted anything the least like that bit of lotus—and, naturally enough, 
they put down the effect of the sun and the microbes of content to 
what they had eaten. 

The tutelary deity of this delightful garden is the great goddess 
Pasht. Her image, carved in black granite six feet high, sits in the 
centre of a herbaceous border made of a pretty red-leaved plant which 
an Arab, presuming on the immeasurable credulity of foreigners, told 
me was English mignonette. She has the face of a cat and the body 
of a woman, and she looks kind and patient, and a little amused in 
her royal way at her new surroundings. She was taken, I am afraid, 
from the temple of Mut, at Karnak, where there are two courts 
lined with her images. What does she think, I wonder, when an 
American girl, after some contemplation, says cheerfully, “My, I 
guess that came from out of those lonely old ruins”; or when a 
Kodak is most rudely levelled at her, and snapped in her face? On 
her chair is cut the cartouche of King Shishak, of whom we may read 
in the Book of the Kings of Judah, and a short hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tion tells that he dedicated this image of the goddess to herself, 
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praying that in the next world his spirit might have peace. Did the 
memories of the sack of Jerusalem still haunt him, the lamentations 
of the captive Jews, all the red horrors of the war?’ I wonder if 
Pasht has answered his prayer! Poor dethroned deity, the old order 
has changed, and you, who were the God of the kings of the earth, 
are now the mark for passing cameras. 

A kind of hoarse bark, and the sound of splay unwieldy feet ; I 
know what that means. The pelicans are a feckless ramshackle 
couple. They are always untidy and down at heel, and they usually 
seem to be drunk. But they have at heart that quality which is said 
to be the root of all virtue, for they are always in time for their dinner. 
To-day Machmout is a little late with the basket of fish, and they fill 
up the time in their usual uncouth manner, treading on each other’s 
toes, and grabbing at the coats of passers by. Telican language is 
very easy to understand, and what they say is this (they both talk 
together, in hoarse voices, and it does not matter which of them says 
what): “ How very clumsy you are. If you want to walk on people’s 
toes, walk on your own, O, I’ve pricked myself with that aloe. It 
all comes of hopping about like that. What large feet you've got. 
I should be ashamed—I tried to eat it, but it was only a coat. I 
suppose you thought it was fish. You’re moulting terribly. Where’s 
Machmout ¥ I can’t wait any longer for my dinner. All right, go 
away then. I shall stop here as long as I like. There’s that horrid 
dog. Let’s form square and: drive him away.” (They do s0.) 
“ Hurrah! here’s our dinner. Now don’t be as greedy as you were 
yesterday.” 

They annex their dinner in the coarsest possible manner, not mas- 
ticating and swallowing it, but shoving it all in the pouch of their 
beaks, till they can hardly turn their heads, and only squint sus- 
piciously at each other. They disappear into the bushes, there gurgle 
horribly for about ten minutes, and then stagger off to the tank, 
talking in rude hoarse tones. 

After the pelicans comes the hotel chameleon. It takes its walk 
after the pelicans have had their dinner, and is not allowed to appear 
with them owing to what happened last week. The chameleon was 
sitting on the short balustrade, quite quiet and well-behaved, when 
one of those absurd birds came and looked at it in its rude manner, 
and said hoarsely, “ What a queer sort of creature you are!” The 
chameleon, who is one of nature’s gentlemen, naturally took no notice, 
and the pelican opened his mouth wide, and, for the moment, appeared 
to be going to stow the chameleon away in his pouch. Of course, the 
gentleman could not stand this, and he was so far carried away by his 
feelings as to spit at the pelican, who said, ‘ Lord, how you startled 
me. What a snappish thing you are. I’ve a good mind to eat 
you!” At this point I separated them, and the pelican trod on its 
own toe and fell down. 


XUN 
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3ut the chameleon’s feelings were hurt, and it sulked all the rest of 
the day, and continued to remain grass-green even when I put it on 
Mahomed’s red fez. A chameleon is always supposed to change colour 
automatically, and that may be the case with wild chameleons, perhaps 
from an instinct of self-preservation. But this chameleon changes 
colour, not because it must, but because it chooses. For instance, 
when it is in a good temper, as after dinner, it will change colour as 
often as you wish, but before dinner, or if you awake it when it is 
sleeping, nothing in the world will induce it to alter its colour by a 
shade. Another effect of its domesticity is its cultivated diet. Wild 
chameleons eat live flies, but this one will not touch them. It eats 
little bits of chicken and fish, and it has been known to have two 
helpings of soufflé of rum. It then became absolutely kaleidoscopic. 

The expression of the chameleon’s face is that of a cynical old gen- 
tleman. He is the embodiment of cynical old gentlemen as a class, 
and twenty times in as many minutes he suddenly looks like one or 
other particular old gentleman I know. In fact his expression is as 
various as his colour, though it always wears the look of cynical old 
age. He has a touch of the haute nohb/esse about him, except when he 
spits, but even the havte noblesse might be excused for spitting at 
pelicans which made mouths at them. 

Enter Mahomed, my donkey boy (whom incidentally I should 
mark: Cheerfulness, 20; Amiability, 20 ; Good looks, 20; Honesty, 
0; Morality, 0; Truth, 0), to say that Mary Anderson (his donkey) 
is ready. 

Mary Anderson is a mouse-coloured young gentleman, and the 
pride of Mahomed’s life, for he is his very own, and Mahomed and I 
walk down the mimosa avenue to the gate, where Mary Anderson is 
waiting. The delicate boughs, with their globes of yellow fragrance 
and dainty leaves, meet overhead, and through the branches flit the 
hoopoes with their feathered crowns which King Solomon gave them 
instead of their crowns of real gold. The day is still young, and the 
colours still tender, and the hard glare of noonday, which makes 
even Egypt look ugly, has not yet overspread the pearly tints of the 
morning, which would make even Manchester look pretty. Mahomed 
trots by my side, and teaches me strange vernacular words for “ Go 
away” in Arabic, and imparts the information that if you tell a 
beggar he is “the son of eighty-five dogs ”’ he will assuredly ask for 
alms no more. 

Of such uneventful things is my life in the land of the lotus-eaters 
composed. Day after day I ride out to Karnak or Thebes, or some- 
times deep into the desert, or I sit in the garden and watch the infinite 
variety of common things, which we are too often too busy to notice, 
and if I am content surely there is no great harm done. 

E. F. Benson, 
(Author of ‘* Dodo.’’) 
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‘ Although my negligence is great and sinful, whilst engrossed in the delights 
of wine and song, still I am not unmindful of the Almighty Lord of the blue 
heaven.”—Shah Bi hram and the Virgin. 


NisHApor lies on the south side of the Elburz Mountains, in the far 
north of Khorassan. The long range of the hills sweeps far above it, 
turquoise-laden, rich with fertile fields, to every crest and summit. 
Below, twelve thousand water-courses run through the land; the 
Saka waters Nishapur itself, and the villages set. round about; in all 
the province there is no city that is larger, “ nor any blessed with a 
more pure and temperate air.” It is a place fulfilled with fruits, and 
girdled with gardens of-perfect flowers—the flowers that Omar loved, 
and that he has sung of many times :— 
“ At dawn, when dews bedeck the tulip’s face, 
And violets their heavy heads abase, 
I love to see the roses’ folded buds 
With petals closed against the winds’ disgrace. 
“ Like as the skies rain down sweet jessamine, 
And sprinkle all the meads with eglantine, 
Right so, from out this jug of violet hue, 
I pour in lily cups this rosy wine.”’ 


Here Ghias uddin Abul Fath Omar, son of Ibrahtin, the tent- 
maker, was born; in the city founded, on a reed-filled marsh by 
Jehamurs, destroyed by Alexander, and, at last, rebuilt by Shahpir. 
Of his boyhood no record has been left. Perhaps even then, in that 
subtle Eastern climate, which renders the passage from youth to man- 
hood as sudden as the change from flower to fruit, he trod gently on 
the dust which may have been “the apple of some beauty’s eye”; 
or thought of those whose limbs were slowly moulded within “ the 
desert of Nonentity,” who awaited their birth into the world out of 
the formless void which lies on either side of life. For Fericheddin 
was yet unborn ; and Katebi, with that golden compliment of his, like 
the celebrated Attar I., came from the rose-gardens of Nishaptr; but 
the thorn of Nishaptr am I, “ Attar the rose”; Neziri, fitly named the 
nightingale, by Said ; and many more who were later to be dwellers 
in Khorassan. 

But if this part of Omar’s life must be imagined evidence contem- 
porary, yet perhaps not altogether trustworthy, gives clearly the main 
points of his contact with two men, among the most brilliant of a 
brilliant age. Hassan ben Sabah, afterwards founder of the Iraniar 
Ismailites, had come from Rai, Nizam ul Mulk from Tis, to sit at 
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the feet of the Imam Muaffek, then at the height of his reputation as 
a Sunnite sage. “ He was,” says Nizim, “more than eighty-five 
years of age; and it was an opinion generally received, that all young 
men who instructed themselves, under his direction, in the science of 
the Koran and in prophetic traditions, obtained the favour of fortune.” 

With these two, and in accordance with the belief mentioned by 
Nizam, Omar entered upon a friendship and a covenant, that he who 
first attained to dignity or wealth, should share it with his friends— 
a compact, it is said, proposed by Hassan, at the instance of his father, 
Ali, who foresaw the greatness in store for Nizim ul Mulk. The 
three remained for four years in Khorassan ; thence Nizdm travelled 
to Mawara un Nahr, Ghazni, and Kabul, and on his return was 
appointed Vizier to Alp Arslan, in the year of the Hegira 455. 
Omar appeared to claim the fulfilment of the promise ; he was received 
with honour and distinction ; the Vizier offered him an introduction 
to the Sultan, and a post as lofty as his own. But Omar steadfastly 
declined, desiring only—in that fantastie pun upon Khayyam, his 
own nom-de-plume—to “ stitch the tents of learning in peace ;”’ and 
when Nizim perceived that he spoke in sincerity, he assigned him 
a pension of twelve hundred gold miscals from the treasury of 
Nishiptr. Hassan did not come forward until the reign of Malik 
Shah, when he was received with equal courtesy ; but after obtaining 
office in the Sultan’s household, the discovery of a plot to supplant his 
patron drove him into exile, to the Caspian fort of Almut, the 
“vulture’s nest.” While the same prince was on the throne, Nizam 
was discarded at the instigation of « favourite queen; and he died at 
last—stabbed by a follower of Hassan, now famous and terrible as the 
Shaikh ul Jabal and the head of the VPersian Ismailites—with the 
words upon his lips: “I am going in the hands of the wind.” 

This statement of the relations between Hassan ben Sabah and 
Nizam ul Mulk is drawn mainly from the Wasaya or Testament of 
the latter, and is accepted without question by both Whinfield and 
Fitzgerald, in spite of the direct accusation of partiality brought for- 
ward against it in the Dabistén. In that work, Mulla Muid charges 
Nizam with utter disregard of the compact which he had made. 
That he refused to countenance Omar, when the latter came before 
him; that Hassan waited long to be gummoned by his friend ; that, 
when he came to Nishapiir, and shamed Nizdm into admitting him to 
the Sultan’s court, the vizier intrigued against him, and finally drove 
him into exile by an unworthy stratagem: this is the account of the 
man who professes to defend Hassan from earlier calumnies. Nor is 
it probable that Nizam, in the record left by him, should do otherwise 
than attempt to free himself from blame. 

In any case—with or without the patronage of Nizam—Omar 
retired to Nishaptir; there he studied the sciences, more especially 
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astronomy, to such good purpose that, when he came to Merv, his 
reputation gained him a high place in the court of Malik Shah. He 
was appointed Astronomer Royal, in which capacity he compiled 
certain tables, the Zij i Malikshahi; and he was one of the eight 
learned men employed to revise the old Persian calendar. This took 
place in 471 a.n.; his death is assigned to 517, and if Whinfield’s 
proposal to fix this date at about 490 be entertained, the space of haif 
a century, which is an absolute blank in his life, is to some degree 
filled up. That he returned from Mery to Nishaptir is certain ; 
possibly in 485, when the Sultan died. 

Two stories, both due to the Caleutta MS., and one, at least, exqui- 
sitely fit and gracious, complete our knowledge of Omar’s life. The 
first rests on the authority of a disciple, Nizami of Samarcand: “ I 
chanced to meet Maulana Omar in a garden, and in course of conver- 
sation he said, ‘My tomb shall be in a certain place where each breath 
of the north wind shall shower down roses upon it.’ I marvelled at 
that saying, thinking that he spoke idly. Afterwards I came to 
Nishaptir on many occasions and visited his tomb ; and it was outside 
a garden, and the fruit trees reached out their branches over the wall 
of the garden, and had dropped their blossoms over his tomb, so that 
it was hidden beneath them.” 

Thus Omar’s body rested ; but some little while after he had died 
he appeared to his mother in a vision, and repeated the following 
quatrain :— 

“Omar! of burning heart, perchance to burn 
In hell, and feed its balefires in thy turn, 
Presume not to teach Allah clemency, 
For who art thou to teach, or he to learn.’’ 


IT. 
In the ‘T'arikh ul Hukama of Shahrastani a notice of Omar is given, 


which displays very well the general opinion in which his learning 
and his creed were held. 


“Omar al Khayyam, Imam of Khordassin, and the greatest scholar of his time, 
was versed in all the learning of the Greeks. He was wont to exhort men to seek 
the One Author of all by purifying the bodily actions in order to the sanctification 
of the soul. He also used to recommend the study of politics as laid down in 
Greek authors. The later Sufis have caught at the apparent sense of part of his 
poems and accommodated them to their own canon, making them a subject of 
discussion in their assemblies and conventicles, but the esoteric sense consists in 
axioms of natural religion and principles of universal obligation. When the men 
of his time anathematized his doctrines, and drew forth his opinions from the 
concealment in which he had veiled them, he went in fear of his life, and placed 
a check on the sallies of his tongue and his pen. He made the pilgrimage, but it 
was from accident rather than piety, still betraying his unorthodox views. On 
his arrival at'Baghdad the men, who prosecuted the same ancient studies as he, 
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flocked to meet him, but he shut the door in their faces, as one who had renounced 
those studies and cultivated them no longer. On his return to his native city he 
made a practice of attending the morning and evening prayers, and of disguising 
his private opinions, but for all that they were no secret. In astronomy and 
in philosophy he was without a rival, and his eminence in those sciences would 
have passed into a proverb, had he only possessed self-control.” 


This extract indicates the main characteristic of Omar’s verse- 
philosophy—the remarkable antithesis between scepticism and piety, 
between the most blasphemous fatalism and the most eager faith. It 
is a compound of the Sunnite teaching in which he was brought up, 
and of the irreligion common at the time. (Ghazzih of Tis, contem- 
porary to Omar, was, he relates, sent to Nishaptir by order of the 
Sultan, “to waken their minds from this indifference on religious 
questions ”’ ; and Omar himself is probably alluded to as typical of 
the scientific unbeliever. Many, indeed, of his quatrains ridicule 
current creeds and systems of thought. Men are described as swayed 
by the lures of heaven and the fear of hell—by vain babble unre- 
garded by those who master the mysteries of Allah. Their “ weary 
beads and saintly show,” like the blue garments of the darvishes, are 
marks of their hypocrisy: they pray, that they may be seen of 
others, even while they are lustful wine-bibbers ; they despise their 
weaker brethren, and pass them in pharisaic contempt. “ Glibly do 
they damn as infidel whoever is not, like themselves, an ass,” for- 
getting that to revile does not become a moralist. ut in the end, 


‘* These people string their beads of learned lumber, 
And tell of Allah stories without number ; 
But never solve the riddle of the skies, 

So wag their chin, and get them back to slumber.’’ 


And for Omar himself ? an answer might be given like that made by 
the harlot to the mocking Shaikh : “* What I seem, Iam ; but, master, 
are you all you seem to be?” What Omar seems, he is by his own 
confession : philosopher, poet, drunkard, lover, most tender to the 
dead and to the wonderful dumb life of the world around him. Nor 
does he seek to cloak himself in a semblance of piety. At one 
moment a devout and repentant worshipper; the next, ready to cast 
the burden of all iniquity on Allah, and to plunge into pleasure as 
one compelled by the fate ordained for him; it is impossible to decide 
which was his predominant mood. ‘ Although,” he says, 


* Although the creeds number seventy-three, 
I hold with none but that of loving Thee.”’ 


And, ina similar spirit, that if the mosques were overthrown, he 

would have recourse to Christian bells and stoles; that it is better to 

be touched by God’s pure light within a tavern, than be in darkness 
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within his temple. In short, Omar avows himself to be “a sorry 
Moslem, yet not heathen quite.” 

The philosophy of Omar may be traced and woven together from 
the stray threads of it scattered throughout the Rubaiyat. Man is 
the microcosm, “the captain jewel of the carcanet,” the apple of 
wisdom’s eye. All knowledge is summed within him; he is angel 
and demon, man and beast. He is as the bowl of Jamshed, that 
Holy Grail of Persia, which reflected the universe in its clearness. 

“Pen, tablet, heaven, and hell I looked to see 
Above the skies, from all eternity. 
At last the Master Sage instructed me— 
‘Pen, tablet, heaven, and hell are all in thee.’”’ 


While man is thus the summary of creation, he is as a drop of 
water to the ocean in comparison with God; God, who once held the 
soul within himself, and set it thereafter in the body, like the chained 
Pythagorean harmony. Self is non-existent ; for the immortal part 
of man, linked to its source in heaven, moves him and impels him to 
perform actions which he can only think to be his own. To attain 
union with God is to be in the highest sense individual, and at the 
same time to lose individuality ; since it is to become fully developed 
and perfected in spiritual being, and to be so merged in the universal 
Truth that distinction is impossible. Such ecstasy, such union with 
God, cannot be won in life; for mortals are themselves a part of the 
vesture of phenomena hiding the ‘Invisible :— 


“They talk of you and me behind the veil, 
But if that veil be lifted, where are we?”’ 


Yet, though a man be unable to free himself entirely from his 
fleshly bonds, he may do so in part; he may slowly approach to God 
by prayer and fasting, by yielding up his life-blood for uncounted 
years. So he will reach and dwell in a “ station,” not indeed near to 
heaven, but far removed from earth. This God Omar seeks and 
worships in his more pious moments—one who is unclothed in the 
mean and disputed attributes of the schools, who is infinitely power- 
ful, infinitely gracious, infinitely merciful. He does not ask that any 
should buy his forgiveness with good deeds, since he takes, without 
money and without price, the sinner to himself. From love of him 
the repentant lays down his life, “in hope thy love will raise me up 
again.” 

And then of a sudden Omar changes. God, by virtue of his om- 
nipotence (it is the Sunnite concept of the Fé’il i Hakiki, the Only 
Real Agent), is the sender of sin into the world, the mover of that 
blind Fate which crushes out all living creatures relentlessly, without 
appeal. He plays for a space upon the chess-board of the earth with 
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impotent pieces having no strength or will; then he withdraws them 
to the place from which they came. How can he blame his puppets 
for excess, when he has preordained what they must do? how can 
he doom to hell those whom he has made evil, who would not even 
have been born, had their desires been taken into account? But he 
sets them in the hands of destiny, and they cannot guess what may 
come to them; for “when all looks fair about, and thou seest not a 
cloud so big as a hand to threaten thee, forget not the wheel of 
things; think of sullen vicissitudes, but beat not thy brains to fore- 
know them.” And that capricious tyrant, the wheel of heaven, 
grants good gear to ill men, and brings ill days upon the good. It 
has slain true lovers like Mahmud and Ayaz; it has cast kings 
beneath the feet of the whelming years. Soon it will come upon us 
—upon you and me—and baulk us of our heart’s desire, and over- 
throw the cup from which we drink, and blast the roses which are 
embowered above us. 

Yet it is not for this graver mood that Omar is most famous when 
he puts off the raiment of the Sunnite sage ; when he ceases to scoff at 
the hy pocrisy and the vices of his time ; when he abandons his stern 
fatalism and his yet more stern upbraidings of that iron destiny ; 
then he becomes the poet, and more than the poet—a king of the 
earth in his own esteem. This is no longer Omar the mathematician, 
Omar the philosopher ; it is Omar the lover of all goodly things within 
the world. 

And although half-silenced premonitions, dark memories of his old 
philosophy, are seldom absent, they do no more than strengthen 
his divine and almost childish gladness in life while it may last. 
They serve to produce that keen and sombre beauty which exists as 
often as consciousness of death and delight in sensuous things are 
joined with one another, and give birth to such an impulse as moved 
Donne in later days to the most exquisite of his conceits—* a bracelet 
of bright hair about the bone.” Since life is an image of the eternal 
palaces of God, of those places wherein run rivers of wine, where 
Houries redder than pomegranates, whiter than ivory, narcissus-eyed, 
abide: shall not men enjoy on earth the things which have their 
counterpart in heaven ? 

And so Omar comes forth from the tavern, the fragrance of the 
wine yet clinging in his robes, light language and dainty folly on his 
lips, to speak of Allah and his paradise. Ilebe, her fingers and her 
raiment made rosy by the shadows of the nectar, is matched by another 
cupbearer, who holds within his hands the chalice of bright wine upon 
whose brimming surface the bubbles are lives of men. He is lord of 
the drugged cup, fulfilled with death and sleep; himself, he is the 
wine, the Noumenon, entering into a myriad shapes. He has 
fashioned like an imperial vessel, wrought cunningly to receive the 
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soul, the body of man; and he has broken with his hands that which 
his hands have made. Broken, however fair and strong a man may 
be; the future is emphasized that the present may seem more sweet. 
Time is an enemy to be overcome, to be robbed of each precious 
pleasure he may bear; for during every instant Time is approaching 
the gateways of Eternity. Days and nights must be employed in 
this sleepless defiance of the irresistible ; and that in the consciousness 
of vain labovr, which is more hopeless than any other thing. 

Here, then, is the task which Omar sets himself—the search for 
pleasure ; and where does he find it ? he answers :-— 

“ Life, void of wine and minstrels with their lutes, 
And the soft murmur of Irakian flutes, 
Were nothing worth ; I scan the world, and see— 
Save pleasure, life yields only bitter fruits. 
“Did He who made me fashion me for hell, 
Or destine me for heaven? I cannot tell. 
Yet will I not renounce cup, lute, anc love, 

Or earthly cash for heavenly credit sell.”’ 
Therefore Omar praises wine, with a frequency which has been 
thought monotonous, in stanzas into which others have sought to 
force a mystical significance. The first charge seems groundless in 
force of the fact that it is impossible to distinguish between spurious 
and genuine quatrains. ‘That the second is partially true cannot be 
doubted ; that Omar is read over-mystically is equally indubitable. 
His praises of wine represent neither a passion for the Divine Nou- 
menon nor a hypocritical exaggeration of his own license ; they are 
simply the stress, the accentuation, laid on mortal gladness, and 
designed to cast into vagueness an inevitable end which should be 
disregarded, although it must be feared. The aim of Omar is to 
glorify the real and present, to destroy anticipation of the future 
and unseen. He succeeds at least in the first part of his purpose, into 
which he throws himself with a most passionate directness. Wine to 
him is literally Tpupis; aBporijros, KAS, Xapitwv, ipepou, aro0ov 
matyp. It reddens as the flower of pomegranates or as a molten 
ruby, more odorous than the food of Miriam, perfect like the shell- 
less pearl. It flushes through the curved lucent glass in his hands, 
till the cup glows to transfiguration, like a Grail borne breast-high 
by an angel. To accept the draught is to triumph over doom; in 
ransom of the heart’s blood that the world will take at last, all men 
may drink the pure blood of the world. 

And with the wine comes the loveliness of the Persian women, 
cypress-slender, beside whose beauty the beauty of the moon grows 
pale. The low winds lift and shake their tresses: ‘* Yea,” says 
Omar, “my mind is troubled like thy ruffled hair.” They are the 
bearers of oblivion, the ministers of wine. Dark or fair, clad in silk 
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or sackcloth, lying on down or dust, it matters not; for the lover 
will follow his lady to heaven or to hell. They sit with Omar 
beneath the roses—roses that have risen many times and will fade 
as often. Can all this be mysticism intended by the poet? or the 
eagerness of this : — 


“Who was it brought thee here at night-fall, who ! 


Forth from the harem in this manner, who ? 
To him who in thy absence burns as fire, 
And trembles like hot air, who was it, who ?”’ 

Behind this joyeus life lies the very shadow of death. Omar 
entreats his mistress to pour wine for him while she can, before the 
potters make vessels from their dust ; to love him while the light is 
in her eyes and the laughter in her voice. It is the old sorrow for 
the dead, made personal and thereby increased in poignancy and 
pathos. The lion and the lizard haunt the courts of Jamshed’s 
splendour, the wild ass stamps above the head of Bahram ; birds 
wail over the skull of Kai Kawus, potters mould upon their wheels 
the ashes of Faridun and Kai Khosru. Those delicate lithe curves 
were once the more perfect lines of a human body; the glass, the 
goblet, that one may break in carelessness, thrills with the anguish of 
a living creature. In like manner Omar prays that, when he is dead, 
he may be ground to dust, and mingled into clay with wine, and 
moulded to a stopper for the wine-jar’s mouth. or all men have a 
regeneration which is sometimes beautiful and sometimes base. Roses 
and tulips spring from the dust of monarchs ; beneath purple violets, 
dark ladies are laid. And still that pitiful refrain continues—of 
what avail is it, when men are dead, and do not feel, or see, or hear 
It is the spirit of a most noble Hellenic epitaph, strangely distant 
from the Greeks in its unrestraint :— We, the dead, are only bones 
and ashes; waste no precious ointments or wreaths upon our tomb, 
for it is only marble ; kindle no funeral pyre, for it is useless extra- 
vagance. If you have anything to give, give it while I am alive; 
but if you steep ashes in wine you only make mud, for the dead man 





does not drink.” 

And now the dust of Omar, as that of all men, brings forth 
flowers: “God knows,” he says, “ for whom.” For whom ? to-day 
travellers from all countries make pilgrimage to the sepulchre in that 
soft garden where he rests. The splendid heaven of Nishaptir is over 
him; the cool earth embraces him; brown stems, crowned heavily 
with white and crimson blossom, rise from his ashes, and drop blown 
petals on his tomb. The ringdove murmurs in that low full-throated 
moan whose significance is sculptured over the ruins of Persepolis— 
the lament for strong dead men and imperious queens. But the 
dawn is as triumphant, the incense-wind as sweet, the gardens flower- 
laden, as when Omar knew them more than nine hundred years ago. 


James A. Murray. 


































THE IMPENDING FAMINE. 


Tue closing months of the year find the Indian Government face to 
face with a wide-spread scarcity. ‘The same was the case just twenty 
years ago, in 1876. Then it was the result of a prolonged drought, 
once again it isso now. ‘Then the calamity extended over a great 
portion of the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, covering an area 
of 140,000 square miles, and affecting a population of twenty-eight 
millions. Now the scene of distress is more to the North; the 
Punjab, the North-West and the Central Provinces. The area and 
the population affected are not less than in 1876, judging from all 
reports they are larger. Then the scarcity passed into famine with a 
grievously heavy death-roll from starvation and the effects of dire 
want. Now it will require all the forethought, method, resources and 
energies at the disposal of the supreme Government and of the local 
Governments concerned, to carry out even approximately the pledged 
policy that there shall not occur one avoidable death. 

Under these circumstances it cannot be otherwise than salutary to 

glance back at the policy pursued not only in the disastrous famine of 
1876-77, but also in that deathless one of 1873-74 in the province of 
sehar, and in the unspeakable calamity of 1866-68, when, while 
officialdom first slumbered and then theorized, a third of a popula- 
tion of three millions was starved to death in ill-fated Orissa. It 
cannot be inopportune to note the diverse mistakes that have been 
committed and the lessons thence to be gleaned, more especially as 
the generation of officials who gained dearly-bought experience in 
the famine decade terminating in 1877 has now all but vanished from 
India. 

Fortunately there has in later times been no famine, and conse- 
quently no relief operations to which reference can be made. 

In the case of Orissa the local officials had been lamentably blind 
to the most glaring danger signals of an approaching calamity. Not 
till April and May, 1866, six months too late, did they take alarm, 
and then it was not the almost complete failure of food-crops but the 
ghastly mortality, which was daily adding thousands of victims, that 
alone convinced them that action was necessary. But the high 
authorities in Calcutta, even at that stage of the crisis, would have 
none of it; they pooh-poohed the idea of extensive relief measures, 
and laughed at the Commissioner of the province as an alarmist. A 
demonstrative belief that homilies on political economy were adequate: 
alleviations to starvation was their substitute for action. These 
theories were deemed suitable for rigid application to a province 
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hundreds of miles from a railway, badly provided with roads, and 
widely accredited with a total absence of any facilities for importa- 
tion by sea. Private trade ought to supply the deficiency, it was held, 
and must not be interfered with. It was not until 1867 that this 
doctrinaire policy, which had been gradually growing less confident 
of its infallibility, yielding to a howl of execration, resolved to 
recognise facts and to attempt to meet them. 

In the case of Behar, in 1874, although the impending scarcity 
was early recognised, preparations to meet it were too long delayed. 
Thereupon the English press raised an outcry, and the Government of 
India, impelled by its perfervid diatribes, rushed hot-foot into the 
campaign, regardless of expense. But the three months’ delay which 
had oceurred led to grievous confusion and waste where all should 
have been order and methodical supervision. Nevertheless, owing 
mainly to vast importations of grain by Government, that famine is 
the only one whose victims have not numbered hundreds of thou- 
sands. It is probable that there were not even a hundred deaths in 
Behar during the continuance of the scarcity which could be 
attributed to starvation. The achievement was a great one, but its 
brilliancy was unfortunately impaired by an extravagance of estimates 
and a waste of the resources of an already impoverished exchequer. 

At the close of 1876 there was again no blindness as to what was 
impending from the failure of the harvest, nevertheless organization 
was again wholly in arrear. The relief operations were in their 
inception accompanied by a total absence of adequate organization 
and control; great waste resulted. Then the Government of India 
fulminated a resolution, and, alarmed at the huge total of 14 million 
already, in January, obtaining relief—an aggregate officially esti- 
mated as likely to be doubled by May—enjoined on its subordinates 
above all things to observe economy. Sir Richard Temple, then 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, was deputed to visit the distressed 
districts and give the Governments of Madras and Bombay the 
benefit of his experience. He had but recently conducted the Behar 
famine operations to an issue, successful, indeed, in the saving of life, 
but at an expenditure the prodigality of which had met with severe 
criticism. His deputation produced salutary results, and lavish and 
unsystematie expenditure received a check. But the check went too 
far, for the official world threw itself with unwise zeal into the 
necessity for economy impressed upon it by the home and supreme 
Governments. Economy began to be regarded as a consideration 
paramount to saving life; and those in high authority lent their 
weight to give impetus to the movement. 

In 1874 large sums had been expended on the importation of food- 
grains by Governmental agency; but the measure, excellent in itself, 
had been vastly overdone, and therein had much to answer for. Its 
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excesses had thrown discredit on a policy that was wise. The num- 
ber of persons estimated for was excessive; the allowance per head 
was excessive; and these estimates, already run to riot, wound up 
with a boisterous little item of one hundred thousand tons as a re- 
serve! In 1877 the Government of India, affrighted at the spectre of 
such extravagancies, and forgetting how really economical such a 
policy is, if conducted with sobriety and cireumspection, looked mainly 
to the inevitably large initial outlay. From this it revolted until 
practically it reverted to that rigid theory of leaving trade to itself 
which had converted the famine of 1861 in the North-West Provinces 
and that of 1866 in Orissa into unmanageable calamities. The result 
was lamentable. The month of August, 1877, found the Viceroy 
officially announcing that the price of food averaged five times, in 
many parts eight times, that of ordinary years; it was admitted that 
success had not attended the efforts to save life ; success, indeed, had 
become impossible in the face of that one cardinal error of non- 
importation. The Madras Relief Committee was then telegraphing 
to the Lord Mayor: “ Middle classes exhausted, owing to famine 
prices ;”’ and even in towns and centres of civilization those below 
the middle classes were dying in thousands. In the one district of 
Salem half a million persons were missing, the great majority of 
whom had perished from starvation. In the more distressed parts of 
Madras it was officially admitted that probably about twenty per cent. 
of the population had disappeared, and in those of Bombay about 
twelve per cent. It was at the close of the famine officially recorded 
that in twenty-five distressed taluks, ten in Bombay and fifteen in 
Maclras, 855,000 persons out of a population of less than five millions 
were missing. 

Llow can the appalling mortality of 1866 and 1877 on the one 
hand, and the extravagance of 1874 on the other, be avoided ? 

The most prominent point of difference between tae policy of 1874 
and that of 1877 was that, while in 1874 the Government of India 
undertook vast grain operations, the year 1877 found it insisting on 
a total abstention from importation. Early in January the Bombay 
Government was praised by it for non-interference with private trade, 
and the Madras Government taken to task for contracting, through a 
local firm, for the supply of 50,000 tons of grain, to be used as 
a reserve to meet deficiencies in the local markets. 

We propose to discuss these conflicting policies. 

By importation of grain, either by private dealers or by Govern- 
ment, all famines may be converted from food famines to money 
famines. So much is a truism. It is evident that, in the present 
case in Northern India, there is considerable trading activity, and it 
may be said that this—so far as the lines of railway permitted—was 
also the case in the famines of 1874 and 1877. The present afflicted 
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districts have the advantage of more numerous lines of railway, but 
they lack the extended seaboard, with its facilities for importations at 
various points, which the famine area of 1877 possessed. 

How active private trade was and what great assistance it rendered 
to the Government in meeting the emergency of 1877, may be 
gathered from the fact that during the entire crisis, up to the end of 
August, private trade sent into the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay about 100,000 tons of grain a month. It was much, but it 
was not nearly enough. 

In Behar, in 1874, private trade had unnecessary difficulties 
thrown in its way, but it nevertheless remained active. The Govern- 
ment importations, which should have been commenced in November, 
were only undertaken months later, at the very time that private trade 
was most stirring. They were on a scale double of what was required, 
and in this way carriage was unnecessarily absorbed. The rates paid 
for land carriage were excessive, and private traders must have felt it 
hard to have to pay similar ones. The Government selling price was 
changed from time to time in a manner that must have been most 
discouraging to private undertakings. Yet, notwithstanding all these 
avoidable hindrances, the distressed districts served by one railway 
only, and hundreds of miles from the seaboard, greatly aided, how- 
ever, by the vicinity of the Ganges, had 50,000 tons per mensem sent 
into them by private trade during the height of the crisis. 

Into Bombay, Madras, and Mysore, in 1877, with six main lines 
of railway at work and an extensive seaboard affording additional 
facilities, the private importations did not exceed double that amount, 
though the Governments altogether refrained. But it is now a 
matter of history that the railways were not then carrying half what 
they might have been arranged to carry, and that the long seacoast 
was not fully utilised. The official reports of that time show that the 
local land carriage in existence was not fully employed, much less was 
the latent carriage power, which all agricultural districts possess, 
called into activity. In famine times many a new cart should be 
constructed by the villagers, and much useful and remunerative occu- 
pation is thus provided for man and beast. 

That private trade was not filling the field left vacant for it was 
also indicated by the fact that grain was not abundant, even at the 
centres of trade situated near the railway station or the river bank, 
or upon the main lines of road. It became doubly improbable that 
enterprise so hesitating would care to pass beyond these known parts 
with their quintupled prices, to press forward into difficult and un- 
known regions, or to clamour with the necessary energy for more 
carts and more boats to assist its undertaking. 

However active private trade may now be, it can scarcely be 
doubted that, as was found to be the case in Behar in 1874, and in 
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Madras and Bombay, in 1877, it will be found that, beyond a limited 
distance from the railway station or the seaport, there is so general 
an absence of easy communication with the distressed interior as to 
oppose, when coupled with the eager demands made on the supplies 
in their passage, an effectual barrier to their progress into the more 
distant tracts. In those remote parts private. enterprise will show 
itself altogether unequal to entering upon such large and unaccus- 
tomed undertakings as the supply of food for several thousands of 
persons. The collection of the necessary wheeled conveyances and 
the entertainment of a local distributing staff of petty salesmen will 
present themselves to the wealthier trader as difficulties too great to 
be combated. Hitherto all his operations have been those of an 
exporter; he is located at central points to which, in minute con- 
signments, the cultivators or petty dealers have been in the habit of 
conveying in spare time, each with his own cart and oxen, the surplus 
they have to spare. He has no facilities for suddenly reversing the 
current of his operations. The small traders, who dwell in the 
secluded hamlets where the want is most felt, are interested in main- 
taining exorbitant prices and scarce supplies ; and, even if they wished 
to import grain in quantities adequate to the wants of the people, are 
generally far too timorous to think of risking their small capital in 
such a venture. 

Nor may it be forgotten that these remote tracts are the parts of 
the country which are purely agricultural; where the inhabitants 
have ordinarily no other means of earning a living than the raising 
of crops, the reservation of a portion of the yield for consumption, 
and the export of the surplus to the nearest town. It is there that 
distress will first show itself, and will earliest deepen into disaster. 

It is, then, a matter of the gravest urgency to decide whether in 
such tracts, which are always the greatest sufferers by a failure of crops 
and the least likely to be partakers in the benefits of private importations, 
the Government can withhold its hand from interference in the supply 
and sale of grain. That is more especially so at the present moment, 
when the Indian Government is reported to be once again trusting 
entirely to private trade to supply the deficiency. 

In January, 1877, the Secretary of State entertained much un- 
easiness as to the “ consequences of imperfect communication in 
districts which cover so wide an area, and some of which lie at so 
great a distance from the lines of railway.” He may now well do so 
once again. Jor a moment the fate of millions quivered on his pen’s 
point, while it framed this gentle warning instead of inscribing an 
imperative injunction. The Government of India, with its discretion 
unfettered, took its own course, and that was a fatal one. 

It was held that the people from such parts should bring them- 
selves to the food, if the food could not or would not come to them. 
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The human element is marvellously ignored in such theories. There 
are simply multitudes who require to have food made available for 
purchase near their homes, if they are not to starve. What may be 
thought up on Olympus of such perversity will not alter matters one 
jot. 

To carry himself to the grain, is what a native ryot of a stage 
above the landless classes of workpeople will never do, so long as he 
has a roof to shelter him or a brass pot to barter. He is bound by 
many chains, and dreads the unknown unspeakably. So long as he 
and his family can get a quarter meal daily, he will shut his eyes to 
his impending fate, and to the failing health of wife and children, 
rather than risk the unknown perils of a visit to the district capital 
some fifty miles distant. His women-folk clamour that they cannot 
go, and touch his heart by the picture of starvation which awaits 
them so soon as he, their only hope, has gone. Often and often will 
it happen that those thus suddenly thrown into reduced circumstances 
will too long cling perversely to a maintenance of independence, and 
only when too late to save life will crawl to the earthworks or ask for 
charity. It is such people who would all be kept from the final stage 
of want by making food procurable in their neighbourhood at prices, 
high indeed, but possible. 

Our view is that, in such retired localities, private trade cannot be 
left to itself. Non-interference may do well for a time, but the time 
is a short one. Prices will rise immensely; for a while nothing will 
be said; suddenly it is found that at the prevailing rates, or then, 
perhaps, at hardly any rates, the mass of the people have no pur- 
chasing power left ; it is seen that many of them are greatly reduced; 
multitudes are no longer able to give a fair day’s work for their pay ; 
multitudes can no longer work at all; the Government hastens to 
their aid, but it is then only by purchases hastily effected at high 
rates by lavish offers to attract means of carriage, by a vast amount 
of charitable relief, by the exaction of a very small modicum of 
labour from those whose relief is not altogether charitable, and by 
large sales at a low rate to the rest of the community, that a terrible 
disaster can be avoided. 

It is impossible for Government to control any extensive famine 
more thoroughly and more economically, than by insuring that in not 
even the most out-of-the-way tract of country will the price of grain 
be allowed to stand higher than three times its ordinary figure. That 
would appear to be the outside limit. When the price of the food of 
the people approximates to three times the ordinary price of a pros- 
perous season, such an absence of adequate private trade is thereby 
shown that it becomes imperative on the Government, as the only 
sure means of avoiding a disaster, at once to make arrangements for 
stepping in as a grain dealer. Before that limit has been materially 
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exceeded, the Government sales should have commenced ; they should 
be conducted at a fixed rate of three times the rate prevailing in an 
ordinary year. ‘The Government stores should, by a steady adherence 
to that rate, be self-closed the moment grain is elsewhere locally 
obtainable at a cheaper price. Its purchases should be made beyond 
the sea, or, at all events, in parts beyond the zone which might be 
expected, through private enterprise, to come to the aid of the stricken 
area. 

A study of the price-lists in January, 1877, should have engendered 
in the official mind grave fears, that in some remote agricultural parts 
of the Bombay and Madras Presidencies there was already a dangerous 
approximation to the quintupled prices which had so aggravated the 
Orissa disaster. 

It may be instructive to exhibit in a tabulated form, for the five 
most distressed districts of the Bombay Presidency and the five most 
distressed Madras districts, the prices obtaining on the 30th January, 
1877, for the food grains in general use among the poorer classes. 

It must be noticed, that while in ordinary years the prices current 
in the central towns are several pounds per rupee dearer than those of 
the interior, in a time of famine, when the flow of food comes first to 
the town and from the town to the interior, the position is reversed. 


At the end of | At the end of | At the end of At the end of 


January, January. January, January, 
Districts. Ordinary Ordinary 1877. 1877. 
Prices in Prices in Prices in Prices in 
towns, interior, towns. interior, 
BoMBAY PRESIDENCY— Ibs. lbs. Ibs. Iba, 
Sholapur . , , : 66 73 20 18 
Kaladgi . . : P 76 84 173 153 
Poona ° ° . ° 65 71 25 22 
Ahmednuggur . ° ° 76 84 26 234 
Belgaum . : . ° o4 59 19 17 
' Mapras PrREsIDENCY— 
Kurnool . . ‘. ° 61 67 163 15 
Bellary. . . . 57 63 154 14 
Cuddapah . ° . ° 55 60 7 154 
Nellore ‘ ° . . 65 71 74 15} 
North Arcot . . ° 45 49 18 16} 


The facts to be gathered from the above table are, in the main, 
these ; that at the end of January, 1877, in the interior of Kaladgi 
district the food in common use among the poorer classes was selling 
at 54 times its usual price (it subsequently rose to 7 and 8 times) : 
in Kurnool, Bellary, and Nellore districts at +4 times its usual price ; 
in Sholapur and Cuddapah districts at 4 times ; and in the remaining 
t districts of Ahmednuggur, Belgaum, Poona, and North Arcot at 
more than 3 times. In 8 of the 10 districts mentioned the price of 
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food had reached or passed 18 lbs. per rupee ; a limit which the history 
of previous famines showed could never be passed for any length of 
time without an uncontrollable calamity occurring. 

The mass of the people in the interior may have had some scanty 
remnant of a crop on which to subsist, but this remnant was estimated 
in five of the worst districts to fall short of even one tithe. By March 
this supply was wholly exhausted, and no real replenishment could 
have been looked for until the autumn crops were reaped. 

There could have been but little chance of a material decline in 
prices in those intervening months. In ordinary times, grain becomes 
dearer at that season. Yet Sir Richard Temple, on the 20th January, 
wrote of the Kurnool district, “the policy of importing into this 
district at this early period may be open to question, because it may 
discourage trade and might cause railway wagons and country carts 
to be taken up for Government, which might otherwise have been at 
the disposal of traders.” It was, however, at the same time stated that, 
though private trade was active, there were “ plenty of unemployed 
carts in the district.”’ All famine history should have presented it to 
Sir Richard as improbable, if not impossible, that there could have 
been this surplus of carts if private trade had been performing with 
anything like adequacy the too vast task allotted to it. That it had 
altogether failed to perform that task was, too late, apparent to all. 

The same high authority, writing on the same date of the Bellary 
district, expressed an opinion that “there may ultimately be some 
difficulty in supplying by trade the markets in the western and south- 
western parts of the district near the frontiers of Mysore, and to these 
grain may have to be sent by Government.” That word * ulti- 
mately ”’ is one which should be unknown in regulating the operations 
of a Government against famine. It has as much chance of success 
there as on the battlefield. When famine threatens, and there is a 
probability that private trade will not prove equal to bringing in 
adequate supplies at a possible price, “now ”’ must be the only word. 
It is not for any contingency of a distant future that provision has to 
be made. Famine will not postpone its attack for the weeks needed for 
the conveyance of supplies to the doomed tract. 

The Indian Government is sure to concentrate its attention on a 
consideration of how, during the central months of the year 1897, the 
inhabitants of remote parts are to subsist, with prices already at an 
abnormal height. That is a delightful platitude. very journal one 
takes up repeats it; and it is most consoling until memory recalls that 
the same was said in 1876. Yet with all its wish to save life, that 
Government then failed to grasp the fact that with food for months at 
quadrupled and quintupled prices, thousands must die of starvation and 
of diseases induced by want. It was a cardinal error, committed under 
an erroneous conception of non-interference with trade, and an equally 
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erroneous one that it was protecting the Indian tax-payer. It resulted 
in hundreds of thousands of avoidable deaths, and a far more exhaust- 
ing expenditure on charitable or semi-charitable relief 


But, however 
appalling in its consequences, it appears to be an error not unlikely to 
be now repeated. Even in the towns the trebled price seems already 
reached and sometimes exceeded. The prices telegraphed show that 
food-grains in ordinary use average from 15 to 20 lbs. per rupee, the 
former being a figure, which all experience shows, to be full of danger 
to the lives of multitudes. Yet the Government refuses to import, 
and clings to that policy of leaving all to private trade, which had 
mainly to answer for the millions of deaths by starvation in Orissa, 
Madras, and Bombay. 

Against the view that Government should at once throw consider- 
able supplies into many remote portions of the afflicted tracts, it will 
possibly now be urged, as it was in 1876-77, that the railways are 
already blocked with grain, and that the fact of the Government also 
importing could add nothing to the rapidity with which supplies can 
arrive at the railway stations. We know not if that is now the case, 
it was not really so in the former famine ; but if it is, then it is at 
the railway stations that a certain amount of grain, conveyed there 
by private agency, should become the property of Government. Such 
purchases should be effected in the most public manner, and, so 
effected, they cannot impede private trade. If it is known to the 
public that Government will at certain railway stations, or seaports, 
or well-known river-side marts, take over any suitable grain in good 
condition, forwarded by private agency at a certain price somewhat 
cheaper than that prevailing in the neighbourhood, private traders, 
assured of a purchaser, would often prefer taking this profit to enter- 
ing on the more risky work of entertaining selling establishments 
and selling in retail. Such a measure would tend to stimulate rather 
than to check private imports. 

On receipt of its purchases at the railway stations, whether there 
purchased by it or thus far imported by itself from distant lands, 
Government should at once remove its supplies into those distressed 
tracts which lie far from the line of railway or river highway. Ordi- 
narily those parts which lie within thirty miles of a railway or a sea- 
port should be left to the free action of private trade. Beyond that 
limit adequate private trade should not be looked for ; if it comes, it 
will greatly help the Government measures; but if it is waited for 
and does not come, the very worst results must ensue. The emer- 
gency will be one which, arising suddenly, cannot be met speedily ; but 
if at the critical moment the grain is not there, a population may be 
decimated while the laden carts are toiling upon their journey. Vast 
tracts in the now afflicted area, comparatively well provided with 
railways as it is, lie without that thirty mile limit. 
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The errors committed in the Southern Indian famine of 1876-77 
were not few; in fact, to speak our mind, it is hardly possible to 
point to one single part of the relief policy then in force which was 
not either radically wrong in conception or rendered hopelessly and 
helplessly bad by delay. But worse far than the delay in setting on 
foot the village relief, worse than the undesirable extent to which 
poor-houses were opened and cooked food was distributed, worse than 
the absence of any such relief as the spinning relief of Orissa and 
Behar, worse than the system under which earth-work was carried 
on, was the error of refraining to hold in the distressed locali- 
ties large stores of grain ready for disposal in the manner above 
noted, and of allowing prices to range through whole districts for 
many months at from five to eight times the ordinary rates. That 
error once embarked upon, it was no wonder that the calamity be- 
came uncontrollable, or that there ensued a mortality of hundreds of 
thousands, ay, millions, such as even now, twenty years after, makes 
one shudder to think of. Throughout the development of this 
grievous calamity the Government of India seemed purblind to the 
most patent evidences of disaster. Week after week prices were 
quoted at five and six times, and even eight times, those ordinarily 
current, yet the same cold, meaningless formulas were week after 
week published, “‘ supply sufficient,” “supply middling,” “ supply 
fair,” “supply plentiful,” “supply enough.” As if this could by 


any possibility be the case contemporaneously with a continuation of 
such prices. One might, with as great justice, say the same of 
the contents of a jeweller’s shop window. “Supply enough” for 
those who can afford to buy; but what a fraction of the popula- 


tion they are! It is the very scarcity of food that causes quintupled 
prices. 

In only one district, Kaladgi, was it occasionally hinted that the 
supply was defective. Early in January, 1877, the prices there were 
quadrupled ; they rose gradually, till in May they were about seven 
times, but even then the official report was “ supplies sufficient in all 
but two taluks.” [Prices rose and rose, but still supplies were 
“ generally sufficient.” The Government, with some faint glimmer 
of the truth, was wont to speak of “the isolated collectorate of 
Kaladgi.” Yet even in Kaladgi, isolated as it was—one had no need 
to look beyond the map to find that out—private trade was left to 
itself. The consequence was that by September prices had there 
reached—even in the grain marts—nine times their normal figure, 
and still higher in the interior. Eight pounds of common food-grain 
per rupee was the prevailing rate. But the supplies displayed in the 
market were still “ sufficient ”—for those who could buy. Only, at that 
figure, multitudes who had the alternative of starving open to them 
took it. Such a price in the marts meant that food was absolutely 
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unobtainable in the remote interior, or, if obtainable, only at a price 
yet again doubled. Any one quietly thinking the matter out from 
the facts before him at Christmas time, 1876, might have foretold 
a terrible mortality in that district, with its population of 816,000 ; 
and his forecast would have been verified by the census taken in 
two of its taluks, in March, 1878, which established that 20 per 
cent. of the population had disappeared. 

Kaladgi, though an extreme, was far from being a solitary instance. 
Belgaum, Poona, Ahmednuggur, Sholapur were but little better. 
The partial census taken in Sholapur, in 1878, showed that 17 per 
cent. of the population had vanished. In Belgaum it was 12 per cent. 
Appalling numbers even these ! 

Can it be possible that the Indian Government, with such a page 
in history open for it to read, is again about to essay a similar policy ¥ 
All published reports tend to show that to be its resolve. If so, what 
is there to prevent similar consequences 

It is still to be hoped that no rigid doctrine of non-interference will 
lead those in authority to consign the safety of the millions who 
dwell in remote tracts to the chance operations of a private trade, 
which will, almost assuredly, never intrude there. But the time for 
action is “now”; not a day should be lost. 

Any sudden failure of food provided against, the Government 
should, in the most public manner, declare that its stores will be 
always open, that the fixed price of its grain will be a certain rate per 
rupee, and that it will never alter that rate until the prospects of the 
next harvest are assured. The rate so determined on should be three 
times that ordinarily prevailing, which would probably be from 18 to 
20 Ibs. per rupee. If at that rate resort is not had to its stores, safety 
will have been very cheaply secured. The Government will then 
know with confidence that, exceptional cases apart, there are not 
many beyond the ordinary hand-to-mouth livers for whom its assistance 
isrequired. If at that rate resort is had to its stores, it may rest assured 
that it has taken the only means of arresting a crisis which would other- 
wise have affected disastrously all but the wealthiest ; and it will have 
gained time to pour in a fresh supply before irreparable mischief is con- 
summated. In no other way could it possibly secure this result; and 
it could be secured with economy. 

Sales by Government at the high fixed rate proposed would leave 
an ample field open for private enterprise, and the rate being fixed 
all elements of uncertainty would be removed. 

It was a serious blemish on the sale operations in Behar that the 
rate was so often changed. Moreover, the Government did not 
merely follow the downward course of the market when things were 
mending; that would have been bad enough, but it led by a long way 
the downward process, gradually, bit by bit, lowering its selling price 
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from treble to double that ordinarily obtaining. Such a policy is cal- 
culated to turn the exercise of praiseworthy private enterprise into a 
speculation of a most hazardous nature, leaving the ruin of the im- 
porter actually. from day to day, at the mercy of Government. But, 
with the adoption by Government of an unchangeable rate, prices 
would be steadied, and the private trader would be enabled to accur- 
ately calculate his risks. 

We are aware that the Orissa ‘amine Commission held a contrary 
opinion :—*“ It is better that the grain should be sold at market rates 
only,” was their dictum. But we are convinced that by so doing the 
Government, instead of lending its influence to steadying the market, 
would run a grave risk of becoming the plaything of speculators, 
aiding them in their efforts to take as much profit as possible, 
and having, as it were, to connive at the maintenance of such 
prices as must mean starvation to thousands. In March, 1874, 
Sir George Campbell, who in 1867 had presided over the Orissa 
Famine Commission, wrote :—‘ When the time comes for selling 
rice to the public, the price will, as directed in Government orders, 
be regulated by the price in the nearest large marts where 
grain is abundant.” He was then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
and spoke with all the weight attaching to that position and to his 
own peculiar knowledge. There is no authority on famine adminis- 
tration for whose opinion we entertain more genuine regard, but on 
this matter of shifting sale-rates we must, though with deference 
none the less emphatically, differ from him. 

Our argument on the subject of the importation and sale of food- 
grains by the Indian Government when famine threatens, amounts to 
the following :—The Government should, as early as possible, import 
into tracts more than thirty miles from a railway or port, and should 
store there. Three times the ordinary rate of prosperous times is a 
limit which cannot safely be exceeded for any considerable period ; 
that is a lesson taught most forcibly by the grievous mortality of the 
Northern India and Orissa famines of 1861 and 1866, and by the 
Southern India famine of 1877. That limit once reached, Govern- 
ment should no longer withhold from selling its stored grain at a rate 
three times that ordinarily prevailing in good years; for, in such a 
case, even though the rate of pay given to labourers on works be in- 
creased, Government will be unable in any other way to reach many 
of those to whom any increase in price must (then) mean starvation. 
Selling at a fixed rate, Government would prevent the possibility of 
food selling in the same market at a higher rate; while, the moment 
prices drop below its fixed rate, it would retire from interference and 
leave the field as open to private trade as if it had never entered upon 
the scene. Far from interfering with private trade, by leaving a fair 
margin for profit on all private transactions and by establishing a fixed 
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point up to which, and no further, prices could rise, the Government 
action would enable the private trader to caleulate with exactness the 
risks of his enterprise. 

A conviction that it is only by keeping prices within the limit noted 
that Government can ensure a general relief of severe distress through- 
out an extensive area, does not for a moment suggest that Govern- 
mental action could stop there. The one general relief of sales should 
be subsidised by an increase of wages on departmental public works, 
by the opening of various special relief works under civil agency, and 
by gratuitous relief. But such sales alone can keep the distress within 
bounds. They are the dyke which alone can keep back the ocean 
waves. Their overshadowing importance has left no room in the 
present article to touch upon subsidiary relief measures. These are 
of secondary, though vast, importance. The pernicious blunders 
which have too often marked their administration, and notably so in 
1877, have, it is true, strewn their progress with thousands of corpses. 
But it is at the point of importation and sale at trebled prices that 
the roads to success and disaster diverge. It is here only that the 
mortality, from a mistake, amounts to millions. If the wrong course 
is now taken, the utmost that can hereafter be accomplished will be 
to minimize a calamity. 

It should not be impossible in dealing with the present crisis to 
avoid the errors of the past. The delay of twelve months in 
adequately meeting the two-year’ famine of Orissa condemned, by its 
million victims, a /aisser-aller policy. Seven years later the theory of 
entrusting everything to the irresponsible exertions of private trade 
again appeared in the ascendant; almost up to the eleventh hour it 
prevailed; then, fortunately for Behar, it, at the last moment, became 
discredited, and the prime object of saving life was attained. But the 
authorities had been precipitated by public opinion into vast operations 
for which they had made no adequate preparation ; waste and pecula- 
tion were for some time rampant, unti! the relief organization ex- 
panded and perfected itself, while the lavish expenditure strained to 
the utmost the resources of the Indian exchequer. Three years later, 
when again face to face with famine, the supreme Government, per- 
plexed and hesitating between the duty of economy and that of saving 
life, terrified at the prospect of another Behar outlay, this time en- 
hanced in proportion to the larger area affected, at last decided for 
economy. It refused to import food into the distressed parts, it post- 
poned the necessary organization of the various systems of relief and 
the entertainment of adequate establishments till months too late ; 
but, instead of securing its object, this course resulted in the direst 
confusion, the wildest waste of resources, the utmost demoralization, 
and the loss of a tenth part of the twenty odd millions affected. 

T. M. Kirkwoop. 

















DEMOCRACY AND LEADERSHIP. 





“ Das volk schdtzt Stdrke vor allem.’’—GoETHE. 


Tue leadership of the Liberal party is not at present a matter of 
enormous importance in itself. When a ship ceases to answer to the 
helm, it is of small consequence who is at the wheel, and in the actual 
state of the Liberal party it scarcely matters who leads it. It is no 
longer propelled by any positive enthusiasm, and it is no longer 
sensitive to the guidance of any commanding personality. Lord 
Rosebery’s resignation makes no difference to the average man. It 
would make no difference to him if Sir William Harcourt went too; 
nor would he be agitated whether Mr. Asquith or Sir Henry Fowler, 
or any other succeeded. None of these are great, or even grandiose 
figures, and not one of them seizes the popular imagination. From 
this point of view of the ordinary outside citizen, the crisis is hardly 
more than a crisicle, if one may coin the word that is wanted. 

But in another sense Lord Rosebery’s resignation presents the 
political student with a problem of first-rate interest. The avowed 
reason for his retirement is that he has never been properly supported. 
That is true as far as it goes, but it is a subjective statement, and 
rather indicates one of the causes of the situation than shows the actual 
nature of the situation. Had Lord Rosebery succeeded during his 
tenure of the Liberal leadership in securing the evident confidence of 
an evident majority of his party, he would not have resigned. He 
did resign because, after more than two years, he still found himself 
a leader who had failed to gain and keep an effective following. That 
is the objective view of the state of “ not being properly supported.” 

Everybody recognises Lord NRosebery’s gracious charm of per- 
sonality, his large intellectual capacity, his particular aptitudes for 
high office, his accomplished gift of expression. Why then has Lord 
Rosebery failed to get a firm hold on democracy’ Though he has 
been condemned to stand at the inexorable gates of the House of 
Commons a Peri of a peer, all the Liberal platforms in Great Britain 
have been open to him ; and to be a peer is notoriously no disadvantage 
on them. Why, then, during more than two years of the headship 
of one of the great parties of the State, had he failed to gain and 
keep an evident and effective following—such a following as in recent 
years men of no such titular claims, like Mr. Chamberlain, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and Mr. Arthur Balfour have been seen to 
possess ? 

It is a question that is not satisfactorily answered by pointing to 
the obvious disadvantages under which Lord Rosekery has laboured— 
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his exclusion from the real field of action, Sir William Harcourt’s 
almost brutal usurpation of the command, the divided counsels of the 
Cabinet, and the open indiscipline of the rank and file. These were 
great difficulties, but it is instinctively felt that the characteristic 
resolution, energy, and resource of the natural leader of men might 
have surmounted them. The supreme demagogue, who gets a crowd 
at his back, may drag a whole reluctant train of Parliamentary 
colleagues at his heels. Lord Rosebery’s initial disadvantages were 
parliamentary, they did not exist in the constituencies, and there can 
be no doubt that the appeal to the mass of his party, which was always 
open to him, might have been made with such success as to redress 
the heavy balance of merely parliamentary disadvantages that weighed 
against him. Lord Rosebery made the appeal from more than one 
platform. There was no visible result. He failed to conjure up 
sufficient popular support to strengthen his hands against the general 
perversity of his colleagues and the ruthless rivalry of one of them. 
It is this failure that raises the interesting question of what it is that 
mainly determines success in the leadership of democracy—whether 
of Tory democracy in London and Lancashire, or of Liberal democracy 
elsewhere ? 

Politics are a rough game of which Lord Rosebery has never 
appeared to understand the rather coarse rules. He conveys the 
indefinable impression of being in democracy but not of it. He has 
invariably seemed to descend upon the platforms of his party like a 
being from some more abstract and less agitated sphere, unacquainted 
with the vulgar passions of the party Boanerges in whom the 
crowd delights. To move democracy it is necessary to employ some- 
thing of the aggressive vigour of the demagogue. It is perhaps to 
Lord Rosebery’s moral credit, as it is certainly to his vital dis- 
advantage in politics, that his temperament is as far removed from 
that of the demagogue as is the North Pole from the Tropics. He is 
perhaps incapable of attempting demagogic arts; he is certainly 
deficient in the faculties which enable the demagogue to prevail. 

To say that Mr. Arthur Balfour understands democracy much 
better than Lord Rosebery will appear to many the very crassness of 
paradox, though it is a statement that seems to the present writer 
demonstrably true. Lord Rosebery, it will be urged, presided over 
the London County Council and composed the coal war; he is the 
ardent eulogist of Burns, and the remarkable capacity for emotional 
utterance that goes so oddly with the frigidity of his ordinary judg- 
ment, has never been so sympathetically articulate as when he has 
been pleading for the poor. He has never said anything quite so 
eloquent and persuasive as the famous passage in the speech delivered 
when the London County Council presented him with an address, on 
the occasion of his becoming Prime Minister :— 
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‘«T believe in the further course of the lowering of that suffrage we somewhere 
or other lit upon the conscience of the community. I believe that at last the 
community has awoke to its liabilities and duties to all ranks and classes. And 
I believe that the people are now inclined to think that polities is not merely a 
game at which the pawns have to be sacrificed to the knights and the castles, but 
is an elevating and ennobling effort to carry into practical affairs and practical 
life the principles of a higher morality. . . . It is well to speak with authority in 
the councils of the world, and to see your navies riding on every sea, and to see 
your flag on every shore. That is well, but it is not all. I am certain that there 
is a party in this country, not named as yet, that is disconnected with any exist- 
ing political organization, a party which is inclined to say, ‘A plague on both 
your Houses, a plague on all your parties, a plague on all your politics, a plague 
on your unending discussious which yield so little fruit. Have done with this 
unending talk, and come down and do something for the people.’” 


There, at least, Lord Rosebery seemed to have captured the dema- 
gogue’s most moving note. There, at least, he found clear articula- 
tion for one of the most powerful of popular sentiments. The 
London Radicals were more than ever disposed to think that the 
millennarian pilgrimage had found its Moses. How then should it be 
said that Mr. Arthur Balfour understands democracy better than Lord 
Rosebery ? Mr. Balfour does not read the newspapers; it is not 
known that he ever reads Burns; he has no sentimentalism, and 
discusses what are called “ social problems” with a certain air of 
passionless interest, that it is easy to call unfeeling. Yet the ordinary 
Unionist elector feels far more intimate with Mr. Balfour’s mind 
than does the ordinary Liberal elector with Lord Rosebery’s, and the 
academic and alien trifler with ‘“ social problems ” enjoys a general 
and lively popularity in the constituencies, such as the humanitarian 
nobleman, so emotionally sympathetic with the suffering masses, has 
never been able to inspire. 

The explanation is, after all, simple enough. Mr. Balfour under- 
stands democracy better than Lord Rosebery does, because he under- 
stands that democracy wishes to be captained rather than to be catered 
for, as he showed some time ago in a really notable speech delivered 
to the Nonconformist Unionists in the Farringdon Street Memorial 
Hall. Democracy allows individual influence, once trusted, to play 
a larger part than it plays under any other political system. <A 
Council of Ten, whose members are chosen from a ruling caste, will 
probably have as many minds: the British Parliament, under the 
ascendancy of a great Minister, may have but one for all practical 
purposes. Under an oligarchy, a minister must be checked at every 
second turn by the jealous vigilance of rival houses. In these days 
of the extinction of the private members’ independence, and when 
the Cabinet within the Cabinet has become a recognised institution, 
it is not impossible that the direction of English affairs may be more 
concentrated in a few hands than in Russia, where a Tsar is the 
signet-ring of many advisers. Lord Palmerston, Lord Beaconsfield, 
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Mr. Gladstone, enjoyed a more unchecked exercise of power than Pitt 
or Chatham, or any single man since Cromwell. The issues of peace 
and war have never been held in any sceptred hand more arbitrarily 
than in Lord Salisbury’s; neither Tsar nor Kaiser has really a more 
plenary power in foreign affairs. The privilege of democracy has 
proved as yet little more than the privilege of choosing masters for 
short terms. The notion that the details of national administration, 
including grave decisions in foreign policy, should be dictated by 
plebiscite and public meetings, is often received with hesitating 
cheers of half approval, when mooted before an audience by some 
labour Radical or Socialist. It is the illusion of a dream. With the 
extension of the franchise popular leverage upon the executive ma- 
chine has become not stronger but weaker; with the decrease of 
oligarchical influence and of the power of private members of 
Parliament, the functions of Government have been knitted up more 
closely into a few hands, and the power of Cabinets has increased. 
The State is like a limited company; it has now a vast body of 
shareholders, but they do not manage the concern, they elect a Board 
of Directors, whose chairman is the predominant partner. The 
democracy of either party having been induced to establish its trust in 
a leader, abdicates initiative, thrusts all responsibility upon the 
idealised object of its confidence, and only craves that the word of 
command should be delivered with no uncertain sound. 

It is not possible as yet that it should be otherwise. The average 
democratic elector is interested in very few public questions, and makes 
no independent study of any of them. He does not laboriously digest 
the contents of his newspaper. It is notorious that leading articles, 
though usually read by the best part of a daily newspaper’s con- 
stituents, are scarcely glanced at by the majority for days together. 
Long parliamentary reports of debates in which much matter of detail 
is handled are ordinarily skimmed over, and only a vague impression 
of what is going on is retained. When there is a “scene” in 
Parliament, however, every word is read and “ parliamentary in- 
telligence ” then becomes, what it scarcely is at most other times, a 
subject of talk in the street. Under these conditions it is inevitable 
that the politics of the average elector should be not so much a system 
as a frame of mind. He has not got a definite opinion of his own 
upon everything; he offers no specific directions for the conduct of 
affairs. He is not equipped like a party lecturer. He looks for light 
and leading to the leading lights. Under democracy, the so-called 
rule of the many-headed, Mr. Balfour is right in asserting the 
supreme influence of individuals at the top. 

If Lord Rosebery has failed, on the other hand, it is before and 
above all for the simple reason that he has not recognised that the 
business of a leader is to lead. He has held the tone of a Minister in 
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want of a mandate. He has expected to receive rather than to give 
orders. He has conceived it his business to be inspired by his party 
rather than to confer inspiration. Lord Rosebery’s leadership was 
always as though the Pythian priestess should await the actual 
apparition and authentic utterance of the god before delivering 
oracles. And it is evident that this abdication of strong initiative on 
Lord Rosebery’s part was the result of no mere impotence of will, no 
mere inadequacy of intellect, but of a deliberate conception, which is 
a misconception, of the normal relations between a democracy and its 
leaders. 

In 1885, when the query, “ Why am I a Liberal ¥” had got into 
the air, Lord Rosebery spoke at Edinburgh and declared himself to 
be a Liberal ** because I wish to move in company with the great mass 
of the nation—rather in front of them than behind them.” In that 
study of “ Pitt,’ which is so amazingly rich in prophetic passages, we 
find, on page 12, that statesmanship is defined as pure opportunism ; 
“a statesman measures the opinions and forces that surround him, and 
proceeds to act accordingly ; he is not laying his account with remote 
posterity or legislating for it. The politician who is a century before 
his time is hardly more a statesman than the politician who is a 
century behind it.” : 

So far then is Lord Rosebery from accepting toujours Paudace as 
the very watchword of success in democratic politics that he will have 
none of it. On every subject with which his party has had to deal 
since his accession to the Liberal leadership, he has earnestly counselled 
it to walk warily. He will take no hazard; he will face no odds. 
Consequently, he lacks every suggestion of that triumphant resource- 
fulness that only comes to those who nerve themselves for desperate 
tasks. It is Mr. Henry James who speaks somewhere of “ flying in the 
face of a presumption to achieve a victory.”’ Most great things in art, 
invention, war, politics, have been achieved by such an indomitable 
contumacy of courage. But it is enough for the presumption to be 
against him for Lord Rosebery to refuse to go on. 

It is not in this spirit that any ascendancy in democratic politics is 
to be won. The most sincere millennarian will never persuade the 
average Englishman that the House of Commons ought to be a 
sublimated soup kitchen. A humanitarian House of Commons, 
devoting its peaceful energies to the work of social legislation, might 
be a very excellent institution, but there would be very little popular 
interest taken in it. The House of Commons is most interesting to 
the average elector when considered as a cockpit in which good blows 
are given and received. The spirit of strife is the breath of the 
nostrils in party politics, and when political strife does not run high 
the vitality of parties runs low. With extraordinary combative 
power in debate, and scarcely any other quality, a politician may go 
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far ; with moral courage as well, he may go almost any length; but 
without pugnacious energy and moral courage, no personal charm, no 
intellectual qualities, no departmental aptitudes, not even any such 
admirable power of speech in exposition as Lord Rosebery possesses, 
will secure an abiding ascendancy in public life. 

Lord Rosebery’s habitual caution may be a very different thing 
from constitutional timidity, but it has the same effect in depriving 
his words of motive power. If Lord Rosebery’s speeches have any 
singular quality whatever, it is the power of spreading a sense of 
paralysis—a power exercised with an equally deadening effect upon 
Home Rule sentiments, upon the movement against the House of 
Lords and upon the Armenian Agitation. 

Yet there has been no exception in our time to the rule that 
successful party leaders, whatever other qualities they may possess, 
must be first-class fighting men. It was Mr. Disraeli’s indomitable 
fortitude and patience in opposition, his exhilarating confidence, his 
audacious and stinging attack on all occasions, that kept his party in 
heart and hope for many a year. It is these qualities that are really 
commemorated on Primrose Day. Mr. Disraeli flew in the face of a 
presumption when he recommended household suffrage to his party ; 
he achieved the victory when, in 1874, a popular vote lifted the once- 
hated Tory party to power. Lord Beaconsfield’s whole career is an 
enlightening commentary upon Lord Rosebery’s renunciation of 
audacity in politics. Far less indomitable than his great rival, and 
apt to pull a flagging oar when rowing against the tide, Mr. Glad- 
stone has a more extraordinary development still of natural pugnacity. 
It is needless to enlarge upon the overwhelming energy and fervour of 
an advocacy that swelled popular enthusiasms to floodmark ; no more 
impressive thing can be said of his personal ascendancy and its power 
of revolutionary initiative, than that it would probably have made 
Home Rule an already accomplished fact had it not been for the 
Irish disruption. Lord Rosebery writes of measuring forces and 
opinions. First catch your hare. Popular forces and opinions must 
be created before they can be measured, and the democratic leader- 
ship which has no such creative power will find itself set at nought 
and supplanted by the first who is seen to possess it. Lord Beacons- 
field and Mr. Gladstone alike exercised this formative power upon the 
chaos of the public mind; they in great measure created forces and 
opinions. 

But there are later instances. Every politician who has recently 
sprung into remarkable popularity has achieved it by remarkable 
exhibitions of combative courage and skill. Lord Randolph Churchill 
is an instance of the extraordinary hold upon democracy that may be 
acquired with amazing rapidity by sheer pugnacity, pugnacity undis- 
mayed and inexhaustible, divorced, as far as could then be seen, from 
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every solid quality of statesmanship. After 1880 there were many 
who thought that the Tory party was beyond human aid ; in 1885 Sir 
William Harcourt could prophesy that the Tories would never again 
be seen in power. Lord Randolph Churchill had no small share in 
producing one of the most unexpected and significant phenomena in 
modern electoral history—the enormous increase of the Tory vote in 
the boroughs in 1885. A year later Lord Randolph Churchill was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House of Commons. 
These are very adequate illustrations of the way in which, in politics, 
an audacious and even impudent initiative achieves almost hopeless 
tasks. Lord Randolph Churchill, with all his ignorance, had the 
intuitions of genius, and some measure of the true power of leader- 
ship, the power that creates “forces and opinions,” cannot be 
denied to the foster-parent of Tory democracy. Mr. Chamberlain, 
again, made his first mark as a busy creator of the forces and opinions 
that make for unauthorised programmes. If Mr. Chamberlain excites 
now, as he does, the almost awe-struck admiration of the multitude 
that delights in his speeches, it is because he is the most dexterous 
and wicked of parliamentary swordsmen. The case of Mr. Balfour is 
still more remarkable. His fascinating manner, his sanity of temper, 
his subtlety of mind, are attractions of which popular audiences are 
perfectly sensible, as all know who have seen Mr. Balfour address 
them. But these things alone would never have excited that implicit 
confidence and lively admiration which Mr. Balfour enjoys among the 
masses of his party. It was only during his four or five years at the 
Irish Office—when he flew in the face of a presumption to achieve a 
victory—that Mr. Balfour became the most popular man on his side. 
It was only when he proved himself no mere academic trifler, but a 
fighting politician, a brilliant man of his hands, that Mr. Balfour 
sprang at a bound into such fame and power, as a lifetime of the 
wisest speeches would never have secured. It cannot be doubted that 
Mr. Balfour at the Irish Office had a considerable part in creating the 
forces and opinions which Lord Rosebery was forced: to measure in 
his famous reference to the “ predominant partner.” If Mr. Balfour, 
as Chief Secretary, had been made to appear impotent and ridiculous, 
the Unionist failure would have appeared complete and ignominious, 
and Mr. Gladstone’s alternative would have had afar better chance of 
being accepted by a great British majority. I inally, we see what is 
the present position of Sir William Harcourt himself. In the imagi- 
nation of his party throughout the country, his stature is twice what 
it was when Mr. Gladstone retired ; and has assumed positively heroic 
proportions, because he is believed to have fought successfully, and 
almost single-handed, the largest majority of modern times. His 
fighting power was only undervalued, as long as Mr. Gladstone himself 
held the lists. Compared with Lord Rosebery, a thoughtful and 
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earnest statesman, Sir William Harcourt was accounted no more than 
a mere great g'adiator. His claims to the premiership were ignored 
accordingly, and Lord Rosebery was preferred before him. The 
result we know. Lord Rosebery had nearly every quality for the 
Liberal leadership, but that indefinable and indispensable quality of 
motive power. Sir William Harcourt has no moral authority, but in 
his courage and humour, his triumphant vigour and address in the 
parliamentary arena, his party has found its only effectual impulse. 
His example has been contagious, inspiriting, a real motive power of 
its kind. 

Lord Rosebery, on the other hand, in quiet obliviousness of the 
creative business of leadership, has been waiting almost passively for 
the spontaneous generation out of the vasty deep of democracy, of 
such forces and opinions as would constitute a proper support. 

What we may call the psychology of his leadership is unique and 
worthy of a more subtle analysis than can be given here. It is certain 
that when he assumed the premiership his party expected something 
very different. By the fiery spirits of London radicalism, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s retirement was certainly not too much regretted. It sometimes 
seemed to them that he had laid the party under a certain frost of 
age. Nothing less was expected from Lord Losebery’s leader- 
ship than a brisk circulation of new blood throughout the whole party 
system, a revival of the bloom and elasticity of youth. Why these 
great expectations were so confidently entertained is not altogether 
easy to see. Mr. Gladstone, indeed, so far back as 1886, had declared 
Lord Rosebery to be the man of the future. The saying is very well 
known that Mr. Disraeli knew men and Mr. Gladstone humanity. Mr. 
Gladstone has certainly been a signally bad judge of men, but under 
the circumstances an attempt to fulfil this prophecy was only a ques- 
tion of time. When Lord Rosebery became Prime Minister in 1894, 
he was known as a delightful after-dinner speaker, an eloquent 
advocate of Imperial Federation, the persuasive exponent of collectivist 
emotions, and the author of a singularly vivid little book on “ Pitt,” 
full of the most acute reflections upon the parliamentary part of party 
leadership. He was also believed to be a strong Foreign Minister 
and a weak Home Ruler. But of the vitalising vigour, the shaping 
and inspiring quality of political leadership, by which great movements 
are created and sustained and brought to great issues, it 1s safe to say 
that. Lord Rosebery had never shown a trace or even a conception. 

He had never given his full measure. Perhaps he has not given it 
yet. But during his tenure of the Liberal leadership, his utterances 
have been totally destitute of motive power ; and have exhibited, on the 
contrary, a power altogether singular of spreading doubt, hesitation, 
and pain in the ranks of his followers. 


This strange quality of intelleet explains T.o1d Rorebery’s entire 
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failure to gain and keep any popular enthusiasm for his leadership. 
He neither excites nor repels, but he perplexes and depresses. Mr. 
Gladstone’s final speech in the ILouse of Commons had committed his 
party to an attack upon the House of Lords. Home Rule was the 
only real issue between the HLlouses. Lord lRosebery’s first: notable 
utterance, however, expressed his entire agreement with Lord Salisbury 
in the opinion that the * predominant partner” would have to be 
convinced before Ilome Rule could be conceded. If a majority of 
Liberals were utterly disconcerted by this ** considerable admission,” 
! and 
to hail Lord Rosebery as a sane, strong statesman. Within a week 


a strong minority was disposed to ery “ common sense at last ” 


the ‘considerable admission” was explained away in a manner that 
Lord Rosebery’s reputation has never entirely recovered from. The 
one section of his party never recaptured its first, fine, careless rapture 
in Hlome Rule; the other has never recaptured its first, fine, careless 
rapture in Lord Rosebery ; and the springs of party action suffered a 
double injury. Everybody now sees, after the ‘ considerable admis- 
sion,’ that the action of the House of Lords in rejecting Home 
Rule was in entire agreement with the conviction of the * predominant 
partner,” that the agitation against the Lords for rejecting Home Rule 
was pound to be still-born. While industrious efforts to galvanize the 
thing were going on, Lord Rosebery held a sphinx-like silence for six 
months, and when he spoke at Bradford, he spoke in riddles. In his 
career at the head of the Liberal party, the Bradford oration was 
quite the most characteristic episode. With his usual force of 
exposition, Lord Rosebery insisted that the House of Lords is an 
extraordinary anomaly, an intolerable impediment, “a mockery of 
freedom.” Hle explained that all the courses for dealing with the 
Peers that had been proposed, were equally impossible ; but he did not 
propose any course of his own. Hemanaged to convince his audience 
and his party at the back of their minds, that a serious agitation for 
some undefined reform of the House of Lords would be a tremendous 
undertaking of very dubious issue, and a job better left alone. There 
is no reason to believe that Lord Rosebery was not perfectly serious in 
advising a great popular audience at Bradford to address itself to the 
desperate campaign against an intolerable institution in a spirit of 
earnest calm! The calinness on the question has presumably been 
earnest ever since, for it has certainly remained unrutiled. It is clear 
that Lord Rosebery has hitherto shown none of that aggressive power 
which is the one indispensable quality of democratic leadership. Even 
great powers of speech may be dispensed with, as the case of Mr. 
Parnell proves, but not combative vigour. 

Whether upon the question of Home Rule or of the House of 
Lords, Lord Rosebery’s influence on his party has been not an 
animating, but a paralysing influence. At the general election he 
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preached concentration, and there was no concentration. The energy 
and determination that enforce it were conspicuously lacking. 

It will be conceded, on the other hand, that nothing in Lord Rose- 
bery’s life, as a Liberal leader, becomes him like the leaving of it. 
Conviction was never asserted with more dignity and success. But 
observe the character of Lord Rosebery’s first very great success. He 
has constantly expected his party to make decisive declarations of its 
mind. On the question of the House of Lords and of his own leader- 
ship, he has waited in vain for a sign. The Armenian agitation, 
however, gives at last some sufficiently clear indication of the general 
mind of his party on one question at least. Lord Rosebery watches 
the development of the agitation without taking any decisive step 
until it has risen to its height, and has made Mr. Gladstone its mouth- 
piece. Then Lord Rosebery resigns the Liberal leadership, and in his 
valedictory oration at Edinburgh, he gives a signal proof of his strange 
ability to paralyse. He lays an icy touch upon that agitation, and all 
the effectual life goes instantly out of it. On this occasion, Lord 
Rosebery’s action has probably been a signal service to Lord Salisbury 
and to the Armenians alike. But even those who think it so, must 
have felt that Lord Rosebery went further than he intended, and that 
he contrived to convey a strange sense of national weakness. Even 
in a Foreign Minister, so great a want of aggressive confidence can 
scarcely be a source of strength. One remembers the history of that 
famous despatch upon which Lord’ Rosebery’s reputation as a Foreign 
Minister was originally based. The Government of the Tsar was 
informed that Kngland could not tolerate the denunciation of the 
article of the Treaty of Berlin, constituting Batoum a free port. The 
binding force and sanctity of international engagements were declared 
to be inviolable. ‘Great Britain,” said Lord Rosebery, “is ready at 
all times, and in all seasons, to uphold that principle.” But the free- 
dom of the port of Batoum was not restored ; and the great principle 
asserted with so much spirit on paper, was not upheld. Readiness to 
go to war has been defined as the only strength of diplomacy. We 
have Lord Rosebery’s word at Edinburgh, that upon one occasion he 
was ready to go to war to enforce his despatches. It is difficult to 
deny that there may be more in Lord Rosebery than he has yet 
revealed. His apparent impotence may have been due to his inability 
to identify himself with the enthusiasms of the party to which he has 
hitherto belonged. On questions of foreign policy and in his feelings 
towards Ireland, he is much more a Unionist than a Gladstonian. 
Has he begun to ask himself what he is doing in that galley ? 
Emenritvs. 
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Turk buildings erected, out of the national revenue, for the conduct 
of State business and the housing of the principal departments of 
State administration, are, or should be, the most expressive outward 
and visible sign of the resources, the greatness, the ambition of the 
country and the government for which they are erected. But in one 
respect only is this country worthily represented in its national 
buildings. Our Palace of Parliament, in spite of the disadvantage 
under which its great architect was placed by the imposition upon him 
of a style of architecture which he would not have selected, and with 
which he had little sympathy, is a really great architectural work ; 
one of the finest, and at the same time one of the most original 
modern buildings in the world, not only for its exterior design and 
grouping, but for the grand conception of its plan; a conception 
which in its main lines has been tacitly adopted in almost all the 
buildings for the same purpose which have since been erected by foreign 
Governments. But here all matter for congratulation ends. Having 
for once done something noble in the way of a national building, and 
spent money upon the achievement with no niggard hand, our suc- 
cessive Governments, Liberal and Conservative alike, seem to have 
been seized with an inexpugnable spirit of pettiness and economy 
in regard to all other buildings required for State administration, and 
to have acted under a tacit determination to do all in their power to 
retrieve this country from the discredit of having for once been 
liberal in expenditure and ambitious in aim in respect of a national 
building. The result, at all events, is that the history of the various 
schemes for Government offices during the past forty years or so is a 
history of blundering, tinkering, and cheeseparing, of total want 
of method, of continual descent from larger ideas to lesser or more 
restricted ones, such as probably could not be found in the records of 
the public buildings of any other nation at all comparable with our 
own in power and importance ; a history which, if we are to regard 
public architecture as at all a symbol of public spirit, is ominously 
suggestive of that “craven fear of being great” from which the 
late Poet Laureate prayed that we might be preserved. 

There never was a better chance to do something great in the way 
of public buildings than was offered to our Government early in the 
fifties. There was everything to be done. With the exception of the 
block of buildings fronting Whitehall, generally called the “Treasury 
Buildings,” though partly occupied by the Education Department, no 
administrative department could be said to be even decently housed. 
The Treasury Buildings present a really good front in the old classic 
style, originally designed by Soane and altered and improved by 
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Barry ; but in internal arrangement and construction it has long 
been regarded as entirely behind the age. The other accommodation 
for administrative departments was mostly in scattered buildings, 
originally private houses, utterly inconvenient and unsuitable, both in 
themselves and in regard to their scattered position. As early as 
1839 a Select Committee reported to the House of Commons that the 
Foreign and Colonial Offices were most inconveniently lodged in eight 
private houses, which houses were about two hundred years old. 
Other departments were in a similar condition. In 1877 a report of 
a Parliamentary Committee described the War Office as being located 
partly in ten houses in Pall Mall, partly in Victoria Street, partly in 
Adair House, partly in some houses in New Street, Spring Gardens. 
The old Admiralty Buildings gave a nominal habitat to the Admiralty, 
but it overflowed into holes and corners in the same manner, if not so 
extensively as the War Office ; and in regard to the latter the com- 
plaint dates from twenty years earlier, for a report of 1856 described 
the business of the War Office as being carried on in ten different 
places, not counting the Horse Guards. 

With all these large departments calling for new accommodation 
it ought to have been manifest that, both on architectural and practical 
grounds, it was desirable to include all in one great scheme, not 
necessarily to be all carried out at once (which would have involved 
too heavy a pull on the public purse), but so planned that the build- 
ings for each department, though erected separately, might be 
designed and planned in subordination to a general scheme which 
would be complete when all were erected. Government offices being 
ostensibly under the control of Cabinet Ministers, and the various 
departments being at times (the War Office and Admiralty especially) 
under the necessity of intercommunication, it seems a matter of mere 
common sense that the offices should he grouped together and that 
they should be as near as possible to the seat of government. One 
man, at all events, perceived this, namely, Sir Charles Barry, the 
architect of the Houses of Parliament. In 1857 he designed the 
great scheme, the block plan of the main floor of which is shown in 
Fig. 1, for an immense building to fill a site bounded by Whitehall 
and Parliament Street on the east, Great George Street on the south, 
and St. James’s Park on the west. This, as will be seen, was to be 
divided into courts, each called by the name of the department of 
offices surrounding it, the whole intercommunicating, and with a 
grand state entry and courtyard in the centre of the front.* The 
blocks coloured black represent the existing ‘Treasury ” block and 

(1) As originally built, the columnar order was at a lower level, and rose direct from 
the plinth. Barry raised the ‘‘ order” to its present position on the first-floor level, 
altering the ground story so us to form a lofty stylobate under it. 

(2) The different courtyards were to intercommunicate by arcaded passages, about 


twenty feet wide, on the ground story (not shown in this plan, which is taken on the 
main floor-level). 
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the First Lord’s House (the “Old Treasury’’) respectively, which 
were to be retained, as buildings of too much architectural value to be 
destroyed, the south wing of the new building being evidently 
intended to balance the old building in the architectural design. 
The following is part of Barry’s description of his scheme, written 
with his own hand in capital letters in an ornamental panel in the 
principal drawing : 


“This design is suggested for combining the whole of the public offices of 
the country in one mass of buildings in conjunction with the existing Board of 
Trade, Treasury Chambers. and those buildings being so modified as to form 
one harmonious group, whereby a considerable amount of expenditure may be 
avoided..... 

“The following are some of the principal advantages which would result from 
the adoption of the single-block principle—namely, facility and convenience in the 
prompt and efficient transaction of public business ; economy of site, which would 
be much less expensive than would be necessary for separate blocks of buildings, 
and the striking and impressive effect which is invariably produced by buildings 
of extraordinary magnitude when of considerable height, as proposed in this 
Us 

“The principal floor is proposed to contain the rooms and offices of the chiefs, 
sub-chiefs, private secretaries, &c., and also the State accommodation of the 
building, which is proposed to be in constant use, not only by those functionaries, 
but also for deputations, political gatherings, and evening receptions. 

“This portion of the building would be approached from the gateways forming 
the main entrance of the edifice, by means of separate staircases for entrance and 
exit. The state accommodation consists of a grand entrance-hall (having over it 
a depot and registry for all official records), an entrance gallery, a suite of 
reception-rooms, tea and supper-room, a state dining-room, connected with the 
Foreign Secretary’s residence, and an exit gallery. Access upon one level to the 
whole of the offices is proposed to be afforded in this story for the chiefs, &c., of 
each department of the Government. The upper stories of the building are pro- 
posed to contain the clerks’ offices and servants’ accommodation of each department. 

“ The several quadrangles of the building are proposed to be covered over with 
glass, so as to afford shelter to carriages in waiting, &c. . ; 

he Parade is proposed to be enlarged, levelled, and enclosed by a lofty and 
handsome railing towards the park, and, being surrounded on the three other 
sides by the offices for the military and naval services of the country, a striking 
and appropriate architectural feature of the locality would be created. . .. . 

“Tt may be well to observe that the two new offices most urgently required 
might be immediately built in accordance with this design upon unoccupied ground 
belonging to the Crown, and without disturbing existing accommodation in 
Downing Street. The state portion of the building might be next erected, partly 
upon ground belonging to the Cro vn, and partly upon other property, but without 
exceeding the limits of Charles Street, already authorized to be purchased by 
Parliament. 

‘In short, the principle of this design admits of as little or as much being 
carried out from year to year as Parliament might deem to be expedient.’’ 





The whole scheme comprised various improvements in the shape of 
new streets and new buildings in the neighbourhood, which are 
foreign to our present subject, and the portions of Barry’s remarks 
referring to them have therefore been omitted; but it must be ex- 
plained that one portion of the scheme consisted in the extension of 
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the old Admiralty by the erection of a block of buildings projecting 
back from the old building, and exactly auswering to the War a 
block marked 4 on Fig. 1. This is shown in Fig. 2, a portion of « 

plan showing the general scheme of improvements referred to; the 
urrangement of the courts is a little different, but the main line of 
building is the same as in Fig 1. The two would have been equi- 
distant, south and north, from the centre line of the Horse Guards, 
the archway of which would have formed the central entry to a 
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Fig. 2.—Barry’s Plan (1857), with New Wing to Admiralty on north side of Parade- 
Ground. 


A—Proposed Government Palace. B—Horse Guards. C—Old Admiralty. D—New Admiralty wing. 
E—Ornamental Railing. F—Banqueting House, with new building as pendant to it, and State gate- 
way facing Horse Guards. H 1[—Parliament Street, Whitehall, and Charing Cross, as uniform road 
100 feet wide. K—New road, 80 feet wide. L—Great George Street, widened. 

quadrangle with the new War Office to the south, the new Admiralty 

extension to the north, and the proposed “ lofty and handsome 

railing”? on the west. 

There may be objections to make to Barry’s scheme in detail. 
Some of his quadrangles are too small, and it is a question that has 
been seriously raised since then, and quite rightly, whether completely 
returned quadrangles, unless on a very large scale, are, on sanitary 
grounds, a good form for any kind of public building. This, however, is 
a point the importance of which had hardly been generally realised forty 
years ago; one must not expect even a great architect to be in advance 
of his time in all respects ; and the design might have been modified 
in this respect without departing from its main principle. The 
important point is that here there was offered to the Government a 
grand comprehensive scheme for concentrating all the public offices'— 
a scheme which, as pointed out in the architect’s exceedingly practical 
and business-like memorandum, could be carried out piecemeal just 
as economical considerations rendered convenient, and in which the 
building of each separate portion would be the gradual carrying out 


(1) The design, I believe, never came formally and officially before the Government, 
but the drawings were exhibited in Westminster Hall, so that the scheme must have 
come under the notice of the authorities. 
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of a great whole. Nothing on so grand a scale was ever proposed for 
London since Inigo Jones drew out the plan for his great palace, of 
which the “Banqueting Hall” was the only corner that ever got 
built. Few people know anything of this great scheme of Barry’s, 
and without the knowledge of it one cannot realise what we have lost 
by the piecemeal manner in which the rebuilding of Government 
Offices has been carried out since. 

In 1858 a Select Committee sat to consider and report on the 
rebuilding of the Foreign Offices in relation to the future rebuilding 
of other offices on a uniform plan. Why the Foreign Office was 
given precedence of the War and Admiralty Offices, the rebuilding 
of which had long before been regarded as urgent, it is not very easy 
now to discover. The direct result was the competition for the 
Foreign Offices, in which Scott, although he was placed third in the 
competition, received the commission to carry out the building, for 
reasons which “it were to consider too curiously ” to consider now. 
Scott’s design was in Italian Gothic style, but Lord Palmerston, who 
came into office before the building was commenced, flatly refused to 
have anything to say to Gothic, and insisted that the building should 
be in a Classic style. The reasons given for this by Lord Palmerston, 
the deputations to him on the subject, and the discussions on archi- 
tectural style to which they gave rise, form an interesting and amus- 
ing chapter in the history of official westhetics. On July 8, 1861, 
there was a grand discussion in Parliament on the whole ques- 
tion of taste. Lord John Manners accused Lord Palmerston of 
having deliberately set aside the design selected by the previous 
Government, “and compelled Mr. Gilbert Scott, a master of 
Gothic architecture, to design a building in the Palladian style.” 
There is in fact nothing Palladian about the Foreign Offices de- 
sign, but with the revived Gothic party “ Palladian” was, always a 
good word to curse with. Lord Palmerston’s characteristic reply to 
his various critics was that the new design for the Foreign Offices 
‘might not be very magnificent or splendid, but it would be hand- 
some enough for the purpose” There spoke the spirit of British 
officialism in regard to architecture in one concentrated sentence. 
‘Handsome enough for the purpose”—that is all that the average 
‘‘ Parliamentary hand ” thinks or cares about architecture in national 
buildings. The actual building pretty well bears out the phrase ; 
it is “ handsome,” and that is all that can be said for it. It lacks 
breadth, greatness, character; and it is badly planned. But it has 
one merit. Being built rounda quadrangle, that quadrangle is at all 
events ample and grandiose in scale and extent. The point of that 
we shall see later on. 

In spite of the fact that the concentration of the Government 
Offices in subordination to a general scheme had been the object of a 
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Parliamentary Committee report in 1858, all idea of this seems to 
have been abandoned after the Foreign Office competition was settled. 
There had been a great War Office competition in 1857, when nearly 
two hundred designs were sent in; the competition was open to archi- 
tects without distinction of nationality (which seems hardly right), 
and the first premium was awarded to a French architect, M. Cres- 
pinet. But this competition, which excited immense interest at the 
time, had no result whatever ; the fact of its having taken place 
is nearly forgotten ; and the whole matter of the War and Admiralty 
Offices, though it had been represented as urgent, was shelved 
for nearly a quarter of a century. It was not till March, 1882, 
that a definite scheme was put forward by Government for a site 
for these offices. It was known that land had been purchased 
by the Government between the Foreign Offices and Great George 
Street, and every one supposed that here would be the new War 
and Admiralty Offices; but this was abandoned, and the site sug- 
gested was that at Spring Gardens, shown in Fig. 3. From the 
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Fig. 3.—Site for War Offices, as proposed in Select Committee's Repori, 1882. 
A—Old Admiralty. B—Proposed War Office. C—Proposed Admiralty. D—Hcrse Guards. E— 
Foreign Offices. F—Treasury Buildings. G—Proposed line for future new Offves. H—Biddulph’s 
Bank. K—Drummond’s Bank. 











imaginary building shown in dotted lines on this plan (at G), to 
the south of the Horse Guards, it appears that at the time the plan 
was drawn up there was some kind of notion of making the proposed 
buildings a portion of a general symmetrical scheme, to be completed 
hereafter. But to the plan and site of the War and Admiralty 
Offices as there proposed there were two serious objections in any 
case. The space, as appeared when the competition plans were made, 
was too small; and in order to economise the purchase of the site, a 
portion of the new building was to be thrust back behind the line of 
the street houses, which included Drummond’sand Biddulph’s Banks. 
It was at once seen, by all who were competent to form a judgment 
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on such a point, that from an architectural point of view this was a 
most serious objection ; a strong protest was made by the Institute of 
Architects, in a letter to the First Commissioner of Works, dated 
June 15, 1882, against this inadequate treatment of what ought to 
be a great building. About four montlis later a formal protest was 
made by the House of Lords against the “ Public Oftices Site Bill,” 
citing the superior advantages of the Great George Street position for 
the War and Admiralty Offices, where money had already been 
expended (about £240,000, as afterwards appeared) in acquiring 
land towards that object. Protests, however, were of no avail; a 
large architectural competition was instituted, and a design selected 
which appears to have taken the eyes of the Committee chiefly 
by finish of drawing; a design showing a poor and commonplace 
treatment of Renaissance materials, with an attempt to gain power 
of effect by pushing out immense projecting piers between the 
windows of the ground story, which piers carried columns standing 
out from the face of the building, which columns carried—nothing. 
The plan had the merit of simplicity, and of providing for complete 
lighting of the corridors by placing them next to the smaller in- 
ternal courts. But it was obvious at once that the land was far too 
closely built over ; even the large centre court, only about seventy feet 
wide, and into which a number of the rooms looked, would have been 
surrounded by buildings higher than its width, and the smaller courts 
for lighting the corridors would ‘have been simply wells. When a 
model of the proposed building, to scale, was made and exhibited, the 
Committee and the public (that proportion of it which took any 
interest in the matter) at last found this out ; and had the building 
ever been carried out, some modification of its plan would have been 
absolutely demanded by what may be called sanitary public opinion. 
But it was not destined to reach that point. Though it would have 
been a poor building, both in regard to architecture, position, and 
planning, there was an attempt, on the Park front at least, to render it 
something of an architectural adornment to the neighbourhood. But 
this was too much for the House of Commons. The temper of that 
Assembly was indicated even before the competition, when, on May 
21, 1883, the first vote of £100,000 for the site was opposed in 
debate on Supply, one member avowing that “he had a horror of 
artistic sites and buildings,’’ another, that “he trusted there would be 
no waste of money in adopting a superfluously ornamental style of 
architecture.”” The scheme, such as it was, was shelved for several 
years, and the next we hear of it is from the Report of a Committee 
issued at the end of June, 1887, stating that they are satisfied “ that 
by making additions to the present Admiralty all the requirements of 
that department can be suitably provided for ; that this work, including 
some repairs and improvements to the existing building, can be done 
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at a moderate cost, and may be completed within two, or at most three 
years; that a very large reduction of expense for buildings would 
thus be secured,”’ &c., &c. The architects whose design had received 
the first premium in the original competition, seem to have been quite 
willing to become the obedient servants of the Government; the 
foundations of the old Admiralty, which were in a very bad state, 
were made secure and impervious at considerable cost, and the block 
of new buildings erected in the rear, which has recently been com- 
pleted, and which in style represents the commonplaces of the archi- 
tects’ original design, shorn of all the superficial effect which the latter 
might have derived from sumptuosity of material and of scale. Now 
let the reader revert for a moment to the great scheme of Sir Charles 
Barry, before referred to, and consider to what we have descended 
from that. Let him picture to himself the enlightened foreigner 
visiting our shores, impressed with what he has heard of the greatness 
of England’s naval power and the importance we attach to it, asking 
to see our Admiralty Offices, and being conducted to a badly designed 
old building recently tinkered up, and to a ‘“ back block” of new 
building at the rear of it, absolutely destitute of either impressiveness 
in general effect or refinement in detail, and looking, in fact, very 
much as if it had been built out of the contents of a child’s “ box of 
bricks.” Money has been saved, no doubt, but have the honour and 
credit of the country been enhanced by the transaction ? 

We now come to the last or latest act in this Comedy of Errors. 
The War Office has still to be provided for, and the land which was 
originally purchased near Great George Street to form part of its 
intended site has to be utilised in some other way. On July 25rd 
of this year the “ Report of the Select Committee on Government 
Offices (appropriation of sites)” was sent in, and has since been pub- 
lished. This report, and the evidence taken before the Committee 
and printed with it, is really concerned with three different subjects : 
the provision of sites for certain Government offices, the improvement 
of Parliament Street, and the prolongation of the Mall to Charing 
Cross. The Parliament Street improvement is, however, intimately 
connected with the method of utilising the Great George Street site for 
offices. In regard to the office sites the plan, Fig. 4, shows what is 
proposed, the block plans of the proposed buildings being coloured black. 
Having allowed half of the Great George Street site to escape (for 
the new building for the Institution of Civil Engineers breaks it 
half way, and it would be a kind of public scandal, besides a very 
costly matter, to force a sale of that now), having proposed to build 
the War and the Admiralty Offices on the Spring Gardens site, and 
having backed out of that and only built the Admiralty (or half of 
it), the Government are now under the necessity of making a further 
scattering about of offices which ought all to have been combined. 
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Having fixed the Admiralty at Spring Gardens, it now becomes 
necessary to find a site for the War Office within a convenient 




















Fig. 4.—Sites for New Offices, as proposed in Select Committee's Report, 1896. 
1—War Office. 2—Offices for Great George Street site. 3 and 4—Smaller blocks of New Offices. 
Proposed Distribution of Offices, A—Office of Works. R—Cffice of Woods. C—Civil Service Com- 

missioners. Is—Board of Agriculture. E—TIrish Office. (;—Parliamentary Counsel. H—Local 


Government Board Extension. J—Board cf Trade. K—Education. N—Lempor iry accommoda- 
tion. P—Varicus. 


distance of it. This is supposed to be furnished by what is 
called the ‘“ Carington House site,’ as having been partially 
occupied by Carington House, the former site of which is at 
present vacant land; but the proposed block of buildings, as will 
be seen, is to occupy all the land between Whitehall Place and 
the two new streets adjoining Whitehall Court and facing the 
Horse Guards, including the row of houses on the south side of 
Whitehall Place, in one or two of which the Office of Works is at 
present established. The site is conveniently situated in regard both 
to the Admiralty and the Horse Guards, the contiguity of both of 
which is important, and Mr. Tayler, of the Office of Works, who is 
at least a very competent surveyor, states in his evidence that he has 
been carefully over the requirements of the War Office and the area 
of floor space available on the site, and is satisfied that there is room 
and to spare there for all the accommodation wanted by the War 
Office. So far we may safely take his word for the matter; he has, 
no doubt, had full information as to the War Office requirements, 
and he is not likely to have made any mistake in his calculations. 
But when we come to look at the proposal from an architectural 
point of view, it assumes a very different aspect. How is the requi- 
site floor accommodation obtained? The site is an irregular trape- 
zium, without a right angle in it; the new building is shown as 
arried up all round to the lines of the site, by which its shape 
and outline are determined. It is all very well to treat hotels 
or houses in flats in that manner, but is that the way to lay 
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out the lines of a great national building for what, as long as 
war lasts, is, perhaps, the most important of all the administrative 
departments under the Government? It is contemptible; no great 
nation but our own would think of planning such a building as a 
War Office in such a manner. But the fact is that the mass 
of the English publie care nothing for architectural grandeur 
and beauty in their cities: and the House of Commons in these 
matters is a faithful representative of the English public, and the 
Office of Works a faithful representative of the feeling of the House 
of Commons. ‘The block plan suggested here for the War Office is, 
like everything else that emanates from No. 12, Whitehall Place, 
essentially a surveyor’s plan, not an architect’s, and the calculations 
based on it are misleading in this sense, that they assume a site to 
be adequate, which for any really noble architectural treatment is 
quite inadequate. But this is not all. Look at the size of the 
internal courts provided. The largest is only about one hundred feet 
square. The building is assumed to be five stories high. For five 
stories in a public building of this class one cannot allow much less 
than ninety feet for the full height of the building above the ground 
line ;1 and if the reader wishes to realise what sort of architectural 
effect would result from a quadrangle one hundred feet square, sur- 
rounded by buildings nearly ninety feet high, he can go and look at 
the interior quadrangle of the Foreign Office, two hundred and fifty 
feet long and one hundred and seventy feet wide, and surrounded by 
buildings of about the same height as those proposed for the War 
Office, and then imagine to himself how that quadrangle would look 
with its length reduced to two-fifths of its present dimensions and its 
width to something under five-eighths of the present width. As to 
the smaller courts, of thirty feet wide or so, the exhibition of a model 
of the building will be enough to condemn them, as it condemned 
the former competition design for the War and Admiralty Offices. 
In short, the proposal to place the new War Office on the Carington 
House site, in the manner suggested by the Office of Works plan, is 
just a preparation for another failure, for a building which must be 
condemned both on architectural and on sanitary grounds. 

Other alternatives were proposed in regard to the War Office, and 
gone into chiefly in Lord Lansdowne’s evidence. There are objections 
to all of them. The Great George Street site he would approve very 
much in itself, but then it is too far from the new Admiralty ; that is 
the difficulty which the Government have created for themselves by 
building the Admiralty before they had settled where they could put 
the War Office. Another proposal was the north side of Downing 
Street, the War Offices taking the place of the existing buildings there, 


(1) The height of the present Home and Foreign Office building, from the pavement 
to the top of the balustrade, is eighty-seven feet. 
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and projecting out towards the Park, and this, Lord Lansdowne thinks, 
‘“‘on the face of it a very attractive site’’; but then there are depart- 
ments in the present buildings on that site which would have to be 
provided for elsewhere before those buildings could be pulled down, 
which means delay, and the authorities of the War Office, above all 
things (and not unnaturally), wish that no time should be lost in 
getting them into better quarters. But there is another objection, 
which would not be likely to occur to Lord Lansdowne, to the adoption 
of the Downing Street site; an architectural objection. The wing of 
the War Office projected towards the Park would in that case have to 
balance the block of the new Admiralty building on the other side of 
the Parade; in other words, it would be condemned beforehand to 
conform itself to the example of a piece of poor and mean architecture. 
That is the dilemma to which those who were responsible for the latter 
building have brought us; for any new building in architectural 
relation to that they have set the key for inferior architecture and a 
paltry scale. Unless we demolish the new Admiralty building, we 
can do nothing great with the War Office without keeping it entirely 
out of architectural relation with the Admiralty. 

Where to put the War Office, with any chance of making a great 
building of it, it is difficult to see now. There are two possibilities 
that seem open. One is to place the War Office as a symmetrical 
longitudinal block parallel with Whitehall, continuing it across to the 
north of Whitehall Place, and forming an open area or place behind 
the building. This would be an opportunity, among other things, for 
widening a portion at least of Charing Cross above Whitehall, a public 
improvement much needed, and for which preparations ought to have 
been made long ago by setting back the line of frontage on the east 
side. Another alternative might be to sweep away the whole of the 
Treasury block and Dover House and build the War Office there, and 
then to pull down the old Admiralty buildings and build an Admiralty 
block to match the War Office block, incorporating the new Admiralty 
block in it and refacing it so as to bring it into the design externally. 
That would be capable of being made a grand scheme ; the objections 
to it are the practical one mentioned by Lord Lansdowne, that some 
of the Downing Street buildings could not be removed until other 
provision was made for their occupants, which means delay ; and the 
architectural objections are that it would involve the destruction of a 
rather fine front (that of the Treasury), of the old Treasury building, 
and of the interesting portico and vestibule of Dover House. These 
would certainly be losses to be regretted; at the same time it must 
be admitted that the street front of the Treasury is the only part of it 
that is worth anything, the interior being old-fashioned and in- 
convenient both in plan and construction; and the same with Dover 
Hiouse ; it is only the little portico and the dome behind it that would 
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sacrificed. 


again postponed. 
a practical one; it would render the vista of trees visible from the 
crowded streets, and add a beauty to that corner of London. Whether 
it would be a practical advantage at all was questioned by Superin- 
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be worth any trouble to preserve. The demolition of the Horse 
Guards would, of course, simplify the problem, but that cannot be 
thought of; it is a building of too much historic interest to be 
The absolute conclusion on the subject, in any case, is that 
whatever is done, the War Office cannot be treated in a worthy and 
satisfactory manner on the site indicated for it in the Committee’s 


The portion of the plan dealing with the Charing Cross neigbour- 
hood includes also the continuation of the Mall into Charing Cross, an 
improvement talked of for twenty or thirty years back, but again and 


The gain from it would be as much an esthetic as 


tendent Beard, of the London Police, in his evidence ; he urged that 
the open space at Charing Cross was overcrowded with traffic already, 
| that the new line of traffic introduced by the prolongation of the Mall 


straight into Charing Cross would be brought in on the side of a slope, 


which is disadvantageous to heavy traffic; and that the road ought to 
be carried round at an angle into Trafalgar Square, past the east side 
of the present County Council office. There is some practical weight 
in his evidence ; but, on the other hand, it may be replied that if heavy 
traffic were allowed at all along the Mall its amenities would be sadly 
impaired, and that to lose the straight vista from Charing Cross to the 
Mall would be losing one of the main objects for which the percement, 
as the French call it, at this point has always been urged. 

We will turn now to the Great George Street site, where it is pro- 
posed to place the Board of Trade, the Education Office, and the 
extension of the Local Government Board Offices, the latter being at 
the point marked 1, nearest to the present Local Government Offices, 
so that the new portion could be connected with the existing offices, 
either by an underground passage or a bridge; the latter much the 
preferable method, as it enables the communication to be made more 
central as regards height, and affords, moreover, an opportunity for a 
picturesque architectural incident. Now that the location of the 
War Office in that site is impossible, for the various reasons already 
given, the position seems to be well chosen for the three departments 
proposed to be placed here. But here again the internal courtyards, 
the smaller ones only seventy feet wide, are too small, and I would 
again ask the reader to compare these on the plan (Fig. 4) with the 
proportions of the Foreign Office quadrangle, and observe how we are 
steadily going downwards in our ideas as to what is necessary and 
dignified (not to say sanitary) in our planning and dimensions for 
Government Offices. The building proposed here is also connected 


with the long-needed widening of Parliament Street, the new build- 
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ing being proposed to be aligned with the Home Office front, King 
Street disappearing. But there is an alternative plan appended to the 
Report, showing the east end of the new building set round at an 
blique angle, as in Fig 5. The avowed object of this is to set free 
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Fig. 5.—Proposed modification of the Great George Street site, and the termination of 
Parliament Street. 








the traffic for Victoria Street at an earlier point, allowing it to diverge 
westward where the oblique line begins, and also that the altered line 
allows the whole length of Westminster Abbey to be first seen from a 
point higher up the street than otherwise. Point a on Fig. 5 shows 
the point at which the Abbey would be first entirely opened out with 
the straight line of street; 8 is the point at which it would first be 
seen by a spectator coming down the street with the oblique line of 
frontage. From the course of the examination it appears that this was 
a kind of “fad” of a former First Commissioner of Works, who 
was on the Committee, and who put a number of catch questions to 
Mr. Taylor to try to get him to say that an assemblage of irregular 
lines had a finer architectural effect than could be obtained by symme- 
try of line. This is about the only bit of «esthetics one ever gets 
from the Office of Works, where it seems to be a Jegacy from 
the time when Mr. Shaw Lefevre got the Constitution Hill arch 
rebuilt in such a position that it stands on the slope of a hill, faces 
nothing, and centres with nothing. About the relative merit of the 
two alternative schemes there cannot be the slightest question. The 
oblique or trumpet-mouthed termination to Parliament Street gives 
unnecessary width where the straight street is wide enough (120 feet) ; 
cuts away a great deal of the already insufficient area available for the 
proposed building, thereby also reducing the interior courts to sixty feet 
instead of seventy ; makes the proposed building a most awkward shape 
both for plan and for exterior architectural treatment, and throws 
away into the roadway an amount of building land valued at £139,533, 
as against the £31,800 worth sacrificed by the parallel plan; and all 
this for the sake of enabling any one coming down Parliament Street 
to see the whole length of the Abbey eighty-three yards higher up the 
street than he would otherwise see it! 
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It is the imperfect understanding of the subject on the part of Par- 
liamentary Committees which is at the bottom of a great proportion of 
the blunders and mistakes which are made in connection with public 
architecture in this country. Few members of Parliament either 
know or care anything about architectural questions, and the appoint- 
ments to Committees for dealing with these subjects are obviously 
made more with reference to political than artistic interest ; just as the 
appointment of First Commissioner of Works is given, not to any one 
who has specially studied artistic and building subjects, but to some 
one who has a claim on his party, and to whom it is desired to pay a 
compliment without giving him a seat in the Cabinet. The result of 
the system is that, in fact, as a general rule, the less a First Commis- 
sioner interferes personally in the details of the works which are nomi- 
nally under his charge, the less harm he is likely to do. The appoint- 
ment of First Commissioner of Works ought to be a permanent one, 
independent of political changes, and conferred on a man of special 
and recognised ability in the subjects with which the Office of Works 
is supposed to deal. And the same principle applies to the appoint- 
ment of Select Committees to investigate questions of this class. In 
France, any such Committee would be supplemented by a certain 
proportion of architects and artists, competent to instruct the political 
members of the Committee on subjects of which they are usually 
ignorant, though not aware that they are so. And if this be desirable 
in regard to the preliminary question of sites, still more is it necessary 
in regard to the final selection of designs. It is to be presumed that, 
whenever the Government shall have finally made up its mind in 
regard to the sites for new offices, there will be a large architectural 
competition for the best designs for the required buildings. But such 
a competition will be thrown away, and will end in further mistakes, 
unless there is a committee or jury largely composed of persons who 
are really competent to form a judgment on architectural designs. 
This has never been the case in any previous Government Offices 
competition. There is at least the opportunity left of doing better on 
the present occasion. But before we come to the actual design of the 
building, there is the question of site, and of the best means of 
undoing, as far as possible, the wretched mistakes which have already 
been made, some of which are, unfortunately, irretrievable. But 
something may yet be done ; and the first thing that has to be recog- 
nised is, that no War Office architecturally worthy of the nation can 
possibly be built on the site as recommended by the Select Committee 
of this year. 

H. Hearncore Srarnam. 













































LESSONS FROM THE AMERICAN ELECTION. 


From the “ Battle of the Ballots” over sea a number of important 
lessons may be drawn. One lesson, however, has such wide applica- 
tion, and carries a message of hope to so many people, as to place it 
apart from and above all others—the largest, and most liberally con- 
stituted electorate the world holds has affirmed, in most emphatic 
manner, faith in the moral sentiment. For one meaning which ali 
observers will accept, as clear and unmistakable in the verdict of 
November 3rd, is that democracy has realised the “new way to pay 
old debts,” suggested by socialistic and anarchistic leaders, is a short 
cut to national disaster, as well as national dishonour. 

For many years we have been told, class hatred so dominated the 
‘“‘masses,” that if opportunity once offered, no blind loyalty to old- 
fashioned standards of honour or honesty would prevent the annihila- 
tion of the classes, or ‘‘ well-to-do.’ Such an opportunity was offered 
on November 3rd to the greatest aggregation of discontent the world 
holds to-day. And that body of men, a large proportion discontented, 
has said, “‘ We are asked to pay too high a price in self-respect for 
your ‘ new heaven.’ We, clear-headed men, prefer to bear ‘ those ills 
we have rather than fly to others we know not of.’ ” 

And mark, please, this electorate of 13 million free men contained 
large and representative bodies of voters hailing from every European 
country. Moreover, all admit that with the Australian, or secret, 
ballot in force all over the States (save in a few states which gave 
Bryan a majority) intimidation or bribery is impossible. For ex- 
perience has shown every practical politician, that when you cannot 
prove how a man votes, he will invariably vote against the man who 
bought his vote, or the man who “bullied” him to the polls. The 
electorate, then, was representative of the whole civilised world; the 
election the most free and honest expression of opinion ever taken in 
any electorate. 

It must also be remembered that circumstances were all in favour 
of the party of national repudiation or dishonesty. Never was 
moment more opportune for arraying “ masses” against “ classes.” 
Five years of hard times, of dwindling employment and decreasing 
wage, had quickened discontent in all sections of the land, and pre- 
pared soil best suited for socialistic seed. 

Owing to the condition of the laws and the known temper of juries, 
there is no protection from slander or libel in America. Consequently 
the party of repudiators was left free to wage, and, as a matter of 
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fact, did wage, a campaign of vituperation, which history cannot 
parallel, one impossible in any place save the United States. 

Professing bitter enmity to capital, and regarding all capitalists as 
criminals, Bryan was yet able to secure the financial backing of one 
of the wealthiest groups of capitalists in the world; men willing to 
risk millions on the chance of making ten times the sum out of those 
“masses”? the socialist leaders claim to love so strongly, so dis- 
interestedly. 

To cap all, their leader was a born orator, possessed of power, such 
as few men have ever enjoyed, to sway the minds of men, kindle the 
lowest passions, lull the moral sentiment to sleep. Railways, which 
weave the Republic into close physical union, made it possible for this 
man to exercise his charm of speech over a large proportion of the 
electorate ; and his treasury furnished ample funds to procure special 
railway trains to run everywhere, and at all hours. 

Carelessness on the part of old Democratic party managers, threw 
into the hands of the party of dishonour the whole democratic 
“machine,” and a blind, unreasoning loyalty to this democratic 
“machine” in one section of the country made the party of dishonour 
absolute owner of nearly one half of the electoral college. Speaking 
as a practical politician, with some knowledge of constituencies in 
every section of the United States, I affirm that no candidate in the 
last thirty years, has started in to make the presidential fight under 
more favourable conditions. 

And what was the result, what the verdict of the ballot boxes ¥ 

Judged by the enemy’s own standard—one man one vote, “ vox 
populi vox dei ”’—it was the most crushing defeat ever administered 
to a presidential candidate. To show this statement lies well within 
the lines of truth, it is only necessary to repeat the chief argument 
used by Bryan’s friends, in England, to minimise his defeat. 

“ Colour,” say these Bryanites, “ the states Bryan carried, and you 
will see that he has received the endorsement of one-ha/f at least of 
the Republic. Where is McKinley’s victory?” Could anything be 
more delicious ¥ Here we have the champions of “one man one 
vote,” the bitter opponents of a “ Property vote,” practically saying, 
‘“We have won a moral victory, because our candidate has received 
the unanimous vote of this uninhabited country”; which, being 
translated, means that, as an expression of opinion on a great moral 
issue, the vote of 2,000,000 men in New York is not equal to the vote 
of 65,000 men in Montana, because the area of Montana is three and 
a half times the area of New York State! 

Perhaps the best answer to all this is to recall the fact that when 
Cleveland was elected President in 1884, the press of New York and 
London were loud in claiming a “ verdict of the American people 
against the pernicious doctrine of protection.”” McKinley’s plurality 
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of popular votes in 1896, is more than twenty times the plurality of 
the popular vote received by Cleveland in 1884. If the verdict of 
1884 had so much meaning, why has the verdict of 1896, which is 
twenty times as emphatic, no importance ? 

Understand, please, I am now treating the election results simply 
as a deliverance on a moral issue. 

The people of the United States were told by men in whom they 
had confidence that a certain line of policy was dishonest and dis- 
honourable. And viewing the question in this light a great majority 
voted for honesty and honour. This action I hold is a message of 
hope to the whole world: to Europe even more than America, for the 
foreign vote was practically a unit for “ Honest money,” Bryan’s 
heaviest vote being in the States where native born citizens com- 
prised nearly 95 per cent. of the electorate. 

Much has been written concerning the rapid and complete change 
which takes place in the foreigner after he settles in America. There 
isa small amount of truth in this statement, but only a small amount. 
And my experience with the foreign-born citizen has shown me that 
he remains, in all essential features, unchanged. This is why I hold 
that the foreign-born citizen, who, at the election on November 3rd 
voted for honesty, and refused to be influenced by class hatred, would 
have acted in exactly the same manner had a like opportunity to 
express his views occurred in the old home land. If this is so, then 
class hatred in Europe has been much over-estimated; the conserva- 
tive spirit and moral tone of European masses, under-estimated. 

I have already mentioned the peculiar, to an American painful, 
circumstance that Bryan and his policy of calling fifty cents equal to 
one hundred cents had the largest following in districts showing the 
highest percentage of native-born citizens. This I must hasten to 
say is not an indication of personal dishonesty. For I charge such 
action to a ridiculous belief in the omnipotence of the law-making 
power of the Republic. Consumed by an exaggerated love of political 
independence, this large body of pedple were blind to the commercial 
inter-dependence of nineteenth-century life. 

American history during the last fifty years bristles with the 
record of attempts to overcome natural laws by legislative enactment. 
In the early days of the civil war when the Federal troops were 
meeting defeat after defeat, the Confederate power growing daily, a 
delegation of New Englanders called upon President Lincoln to 
insist that the time was ripe to issue a proclamation of Emancipation. 
‘“ You are President of the United States,” said their leader, “ and 
it is your duty to say the word that will free the negro.” Lincoln 
patiently heard them to the end, and then quietly asked, ‘“ How 
many legs has a calf?” ‘ Four, of course,’ answered one of the 
delegates, and the face of that delegate showed both surprise and 
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anger at Lincoln’s frivolous mood. ‘“ But,” said Lincoln, “ suppose 
we call the calf’s ¢ai/ a leg, how many legs will that calf have?” 
Indignation waxed in that delegation; but its chairman found 
voice to say, “ Why, in that case, the calf would have five legs.”’ 
“No, he would not,” exclaimed Lincoln, as he stood up to dismiss 
his visitors. ‘“ Our calling a calf’s tail a leg, would not make it a 
leg.” A majority of the American people at the election of November 
3rd signified acceptance of Lincoln’s dictum, and affirmed that 
calling 50 cents 100 cents would not make 50 cents equal to 100 
cents in the commercial world, for that commercial world extended 
far beyond the jurisdiction of the law-making power of the United 
States. This is the verdict of a large majority ; but with this verdict 
the “ Solid South” has disagreed because it still fails to realise the 
inter-dependence of civilised life in which money plays the leading 
role. A part of the American electorate has always understood this 
matter ; a larger part, thanks to the campaign of education just closed, 
now grasps the idea; I believe the remaining portion will see clearly 
on this point before the next election. 

Two good results will follow a correct view of the scope of legisla- 
tive enactment. First it will check, in America, at least, the social- 
istic tendency to trust in “ parliamentary panacea,” the doctrine that 
personal endeavour, self-control, self-reliance, energy, thrift, obedience 
to laws of health, moral, mental, and physical, may, all with safety, 
be discarded from man’s habit of life, and the whole world made 
‘healthy, wealthy, and wise” by act of parliament. 

Second, and more important to England, the American will realise 
that in the case of nations, as well as individuals, “ no man liveth to 
himself alone.” 

The campaign just ended, and the “hard times ” that preceded it, 
have forced the American to see that the condition of his customer is 
something which vitally affects his trade. That even a temporary 
increase in his own profit is too dearly bought if it cripple the pur- 
chasing power of his best buyers. 

Now this lesson learned marks a long step forward in the direction 
of more reasonable tariff views, and freer trade with the outside world. 
England is the best customer the Americans have; protection has 
appealed to many as a means of crippling England; new light on 
this old question will convince many that crippling England is only 
an indirect way of crippling the United States. 

Furthermore, there is another fruit of this campaign which works for 
better commercial relations between the two English-speaking nations. 
And it is simply this. We have found England right, ourselves 
wrong, on a great economic question. We now see that England’s 
repeated warnings as to the result of currency tinkering had sound 
basis in truth. A very natural sequence of this common view on 
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currency matters will be a new disposition to give careful, open. 
minded study to English views on Free Trade. The average 
American has no false shame to prevent a complete volte face, if once 
convinced he has misread the signs of the times; consequently this 
new light on English ideas and policy is certain to play in the near 
future a very important part in shaping public sentiment. The 
McKinley-Bryan campaign opened under the influence of a most 
bitter anti-English feeling, to which thousands surrendered their judg- 
ment. That campaign has closed, I firmly believe, with the American 
people entertaining a higher regard for English opinion than was 
ever entertained before; consequently there now exists a firmer basis 
for International friendship. 

Indeed, I go beyond this, and say that M‘Kinley’s victory, para- 
doxical as the statement may sound, is the first indication, or promise 
yet seen, of a Free-Trade party in America! To justify this posi- 
tion, I must first of all explain why I have consistently held for years 
that no Free-Trade party existed in the United States. 

Isolated Free-Traders, like the present ambassador, Mr. Bayard, 
I admit have existed and exerted an influence on legislation to 
a limited extent. Their high character, undoubted ability, long 
and honourable record, have made them conspicuous, not only at 
home, but abroad. But the real strength of a party or policy in a 
democracy must be measured, and measured alone, by vulgar num- 
bers ; the size of its poll; for by vote alone can “theory” ripen into 
“* practice.” 

The Republican party has, since 1861, been consistently a party of 
protection. Justin 8. Morrill, of Vermont, whose political life began 
in 1855, framed the “ Morrill’? High-Tariff law of 1861. He was, 
last month, re-elected a United States senator for the sixth time, 
and is now the “ Father of the Senate.” The Republicans, in 
the present contest, were led by McKinley, whose name is the 
synonym for advanced Protection ideas. The rank and file of the 
party are hard-headed, practical, business men. 

The Democratic party, judged by electoral results, not by isolated 
cases, has consisted for years of a northern and a southern wing. 
The northern wing was “ Tammany Hall,” which, by scandalous 
methods, piled up a majority in New York City large enough to 
overcome the immense Republican majority in New York State, 
and so gave that State to the Democratic party. The southern 
wing of this so-called Free-Trade party was the “ Solid South,” a 
section lately in rebellion, a section poisoned by a most virulent 
form of currency madness—first, a love for irredeemable paper 
money ; second, the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

Frankly, does the English reader think it strange that a busi- 
ness community like America has persistently declined to vote into 
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power such a combination ? or that Free-Trade policy, when advo- 
cated by such a combination, became discredited in many eyes ? 

Let me now explain why I believe the election of November 3rd is 
the beginning of the end, of this unnatural and demoralising com- 
bination, between “Tammany Hall” and “Solid South.” When I 
was in New York City a year ago, a very careful investigation showed 
me that “'Tammany ” was on the road to a complete restoration of 
old time, power, and prestige. 

I based this opinion on the circumstance that thousands of small 
property-owners, chiefly Germans, had rebelled at the heavy increase 
in the tax rate. 

Reform and good government costs money in America; and the 
fruit of reform in New York city had not added a penny to the rents 
received by these landlords. ‘ We want, and will have, ‘Tammany ’ 
back again.” That was the talk of many thousands of landlords, 
every man of whom had voted for “ reform” at the previous election. 

Further, the whole foreign population, together with a section of 
the American born, had been estranged by the “ American Sabbath 
and no liquor” policy enforced by the new and highly-moral regime. 

This was the situation last year, and it was a situation dangerous 
in the eyes of all practical politicians—men who do not study public 
opinion from the top of a church steeple. But along came this cur- 
rency craze; “Tammany,” which cares nothing for principles, only place, 
thought the craze would sweep the country, and discarding the advice 
of Senator Hill, it came out for “ Bryan and repudiation ” ; tumbled 
head-over-heels into a campaign against property rights. Never was 
action more suicidal. Every property-owner in New York at once 
turned against “ Tammany.” A high tax rate was bad, but confisca- 
tion of property was worse. 

“Tammany” could have stolen millions from the City Treasury, and 
vet held its power. But to champion Anarchy—that was suicide, 
and to-day the great Northern partner in the so-called Free-Trade 
party is dead. 

What of the other partner, the “Solid South” ? In the first place 
it is no longer “solid.” For political purposes, Delaware, Maryland, 
West Virginia, and Kentucky, have always been linked with the 
states once in rebellion to form the political ‘ Solid South ”—the last 
election has broken, in each case, that old tie—I believe it will not 
soon be renewed. For the rest of the South I entertain hope founded 
on this circumstance. The old slave states were completely isolated 
in the old slave days, just as, commercially judged, they are isolated 
now. In that former period of isolation the South was neglected by 
a great tide of immigration, by that wave of prosperity under the 
influence of which great states spring up in the night, all over the 
middle and extreme West. When the South at last awoke from her 
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lethargy, she realised fully how far she had fallen behind in the race 
for population, wealth, civilisation. This realisation is clear to-day 
in the minds of all leading southern men; a score of them referred 
to it during my visit last year. 

The South was convinced that slavery was the foundation of her 
wealth in the old days, and held tenaciously to this view. It is con- 
vinced, perhaps, to-day that “ Free Silver” is best. But remember- 
ing the cost of her first loyalty to a policy the world had outgrown, 
the South, I hold, will revise her present opinion on silver, and before 
the next presidential election the old slave states will be divided, if 
not altogether won over from currency madness. 

With the “Solid South” divided, and the curse of ‘ Tammany ” 
removed from political affairs, political parties will break up into new 
geographical shape, and each party will possess Northern as well as 
Southern leaders ; possess practical Northern and Western men, strong 
in finance, as well as men of the South, talented in diplomacy, but 
weak on economics. 

Certain states of the South will naturally favour Free-Trade ; like- 
wise certain large areas of the farming West; while New York City 
will always remain a Free-Trade centre, and rallying point, for any 
political party whose policy makes for development of foreign trade. 

Here, then, is the nucleus of a new party, favouring liberal tariff 
views, yet free from the currency madness of the South, and the 
Northern corruption of “Tammany Hall.’”’ And I believe the four years 
of prosperity and development which lie ahead of us in America will 
work such a clearly marked change in Southern currency sentiment 
that the new party will make a strong, though not a winning fight, 
in 1900. McKinley, or at least his policy, may win again in 1900, 
but the mere fact that an opposition untainted by currency madness 
exists, will temper the legislative actions of the Party of Protection. 
And this Protection party, which, be it remarked, is largely an 
‘ Eastern ” led party, will find checking its tendency to “ exclusive ” 
tariff legislation a new and powerful influence—an influence I shall 
call the “* Warning of the West.” 

The * Monroe Doctrine” dispute started a wave of war passion 
which swept all over the United States. But in the East, war passion 
soon calmed, for sober second thought showed the Eastern people that 
ina war with England the East would bear the brunt. Eastern 
capital would suffer first and most. The West, meanwhile, protected 
from invasion by hundreds of miles of open territory, being able to 
watch undisturbed the havoc on the coast line. 

Now, Protection is an “ antagonistic” policy, and has been stimu- 
Jated for years in America by fanning anti-English feeling. The 
farming West has often voted for it, on this ground alone ; while it 
wanted freer trade, it wished still more to strike a blow at England. 
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Eastern politicians who, to fan protection sentiment, preach anti- 
English feeling, must now face this new danger. The existence of a 
too bitter anti-English feeling may force the Republic into war. 
This war danger is a very real danger, and the practical politician— 
and the practical politician is now in complete control of the Re- 
publican party—is always quick to realise and avoid any real danger. 
For years to come the expense of the general government will 
continue to be raised by indirect taxation—the area of direct taxation 
is already fully oceupied by State and Municipal tax gatherers—but 
gradually the expenses of the National Government will decrease, and 
with that decrease will come, I believe, a decrease in tariff. The near 
future may, and probably will, see an increase in certain duties. But 
in face of this temporary loss, I hold the seeming paradox, that the 
campaign which placed in the highest office an extreme protectionist, 
has made possible the formation of the first real “‘ Free-Trade”’ party. 
Further, that McKinley’s election will tend to lessen anti-English 
sentiment in the United States. 

In this day of general investigation, when each man persists in 
weighing each system of government for himself, when all are poli- 
ticlans, a special value lies in one clearly marked lesson of the presi- 
dential election, viz.: the vindication of the professional politician 
and the political “machine.” For years a large, cultured, and 
influential class in America have wasted time and energy ridiculing 
the ‘machine ”’ politician. He was a parasite, an unmixed evil. His 
existence was never contemplated by the fathers of democracy. But 
in the campaign of 1896, as in every other campaign when vast 
interests were seriously threatened, this highly intellectual and 
theoretically moral class have rushed to the professional politician for 
advice, and to the much abused “ machine ” sent up a plaintive cry 
“What shall we do to be saved?’ Senator Matt Quay and Ex- 
Senator Thomas Platt are typical “ machine” politicians. The very 
moment Bryan’s campaign grew a menace to the State, by common 
consent, these two men were placed in control, and the money to 
‘‘oil”’ the good old “ machine ” subscribed freely by the class so ready 
in days of clear sailing to abuse the political “machine,” the pro- 
fessional politician, and political assessments. 

This circumstance brings home, with irresistible force, to all 
students of statecraft the weakest point in democracy. It is true the 
advocates of this system never contemplated a political ‘ machine ” ; 
it is equally true they never imagined that if a man were given the 
right to vote it would be necessary to coax or coerce him into making 
use of that right. And yet it is now acknowledged by everyone 
familiar with American constituencies that it is much harder to get 
the good citizen to vote once than it is to keep the bad citizen from 
voting more than once. 
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I have a case in mind of a citizen of the United States, with vast 
property interests, who, although in possession of a right to vote for 
twenty-nine years, had never once cast a vote at a national, state, or mu- 
nicipal election. Such men—and their name is Legion—render the 
‘machine ” as necessary for the preservation of property rights as the 
police power; the professional politician as necessary to national life 
as the professional soldier. 

Surely this fact must make us question greatly the alleged value 
which the average man is supposed to attach to the franchise. It also 
points this moral: If, in broadening the franchise, the bad we let in 
will certainly find voice, the good, in all probability, remain silent ; 
must we not consider well the practical as well as the theoretical side 
of the question. 

Three lessons, I suggest then, of deep import ‘and wide interest 
may be drawn from the recent contest. 

First, the “* masses”’ in both Europe and America are less poisoned 
with class hatred than the anarchist or socialist would have us believe. 

Second, a great nation over sea has awakened to the fact that 
national independence must not blind them to the inter-dependence 
of nineteenth century commercial life; that they must realise that 
hurt to one member of the family of nations brings in time injury 
to all. 

Third, that a vote is not prized by the class of citizen best fitted to 
exercise the franchise, and, as a necessary consequence, good citizens 
must be driven to the polls by a political “ machine,” controlled by 
* professional” politicians. 

As touching exclusively the life of the Republic, I think the election 
has done great good. It has startled the sluggard into a new concep- 
tion of his duties as a citizen. It has shown the small capitalist that 
his cause is one with the great capitalist ; that no just law can confis- 
cate the “ millions” of the latter without confiscating the “ thousands” 
of the former. A Press which, in times past, has been more keenly 
alive to privileges than responsibilities, has come to see the danger 
which lurks in too extravagant condemnation of the rich—in the 
cultivation of class hatred. For hatred of the rich so cultivated must, 
in the end, work the destruction of that Press. 

“ Bryanism”’ is not dead, nor will it die while human nature remains 
human nature, and individual discontent is bred of national progress. 
But facing, as I confidently believe we do in the United States, an 
era of great prosperity likely to outlast the life of the McKinley 

administration, I cannot consider ‘“ Bryanism”’ a serious menace to 
national life. It will remain a danger, however; and this is not 
altogether to be deplored. For the circumstance will curb much 
selfish desire in certain leading men and great monopolies, breed in all 
a generous resolve to lighten, if possible, the burden which now 
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presses heavily on the broad, but bending, back of the farmer. Some 
millions expended on new roads will probably be one of many sops 
thrown to appease this class. 

In conclusion, I may be allowed to call attention—and I do so with 
a very grateful heart—to the fact that the old spirit of 1860 burns 
just as brightly in 1896. That, despite the bitterness of party feeling, 
in this later crisis of a nation, party lines were obliterated, party 
feelings smothered in order that the honour of the nation might be 
preserved. A president of the United States has manfully broken 
old party ties, violated a keen sense of party loyalty to aid a political 
opponent, because that old political opponent now stood for national 
honour. An ex-President, with all the vigour of a young campaigner, 
has travelled and talked, at the risk of health and the loss of personal 
comfort, for the same good end. (Governors of States, statesmen of 
established reputation, irrespective of party, have pocketed pride, put 
aside prejudice, and worked to elect a man whose policy in times past 
had aroused their most bitter enmity, simply because that man now 
stood for conimercial integrity and national honour. Remembering 





this sacrifice of personal feeling, personal comfort, personal ambition, 
I feel very grateful; and the gaunt figure of Abraham Lincoln has, 
while writing this paper, often come before me, while, after the lapse 
of thirty-three years, I seemed again to hear those memorable words, 
spoken at Gettysburg when the soldiers’ cemetery was dedicated : 
“The world will little note nor long remember what we say here, it 
will never forget what they did there.” 

For the “ Battle of the Ballots” in November, 1896, was, I hold, 
as truly a struggle to preserve national honour as the Battle of 
Gettysburg, in July, 1863, was to preserve national life.. When 
Lincoln delivered his great speech, in November, 1863, the struggle 
against disunion had not closed. As I write the struggle against 
dishonour is not closed. I find, therefore, a very complete picture of 
the condition of affairs in 1896, and a very clear indication of the duty 
which devolves on good citizens, in the closing words of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg speech, already referred to :— 

“It is for us, the living, to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have thus far nobly advanced. 
That this nation under God shall receive a new birth of freedom. 
That government of the people, by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

Francis H. Harpy. 








PRINCE BISMARCK’S SECRET TREATY. 


Frew public men have been more violently abused than Prince Bis- 
marck, but I question whether, at any stage in his combative career, 
he has experienced an upbraiding more bitter and general than that 
which has greeted his recent political revelations. He has himself 
expressed astonishment at it. Perhaps he feels it is not altogether 
deserved. The revelations certainly seem to me to have served at least 
one very useful purpose, for which their author might legitimately 
claim acknowledgment. They have brought us for a moment face 
to face with certain sordid realities of life which we are much too 
fond of ignoring. It is true that we talk and write about them a 
good deal, but still we are always astonished—and I believe genuinely 
astonished—when we find that they really exist. In politics this 
discovery is not often vouchsafed to us until the historian begins to 
rummage among the documents of a bygone age, and all practical 
interest in them is gone. Then, as we correct our historical im- 
pressions, we almost invariably thank God that we are fashioned 
differently from our forefathers. A Dufferin, retiring from the public 
stage after a lifetime spent in diplomacy, may tell us, in almost the 
exact words used by Machiavelli nearly four hundred years ago," that 
“ force, and not right, is still the dominant factor in human affairs,’ 
but his reflections are blandly dismissed as a curious specimen of 
political Nordauism. It requires a page of prematurely disinterred 
secret history like that which has just been presented to us by Prince 
Bismarck to shake us into a serious apprehension of the solid truth. 

And what a light this particular disclosure sheds on both the ethical 
side of contemporary international politics and the history of our 
epoch ! We have had in recent times no ruder reminder of the 
beggarly value of written treaties. The service rendered to history 
by Prince Bismarck is, however, more solid than his moral lesson, for 
that will pass. By one article in the Hamburger Nachrichten, he has 
given us the key to the diplomatic history of the last twelve years 
and at the same time has preserved his own fame from the adulatory 
defilements of the hasty biographer. 

Public controversy and official discretion have done so much to dis- 
tort and obscure the original statement made by the ex-Chancellor, 
that, before I offer any further observations on it, it may be desirable 
to recall exactly what it was. 

Soon after the recent visit of the Tsar to Paris some of the German 





(1) See the famous eighteenth chapter of his De! Principe. 
(2) Speech at Belfast, Oct. 28th, 1896. 
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newspapers gave vent to their irritation by hinting, not obscurely, 
that the statesmen of the Fatherland had played their cards clumsily 
in allowing so close a rapprochement to take place between France 
and Russia. Among them the Vossische Zeitung pointed out that 
even if it were true, as had frequently been stated on Prince Bismarck’s 
behalf,’ that the late Prince Gortchakoff had been, after 1878, an 
irreconcilable foe of Germany, the ex-Chancellor could not be absolved 
of responsibility for the changed policy of Russia, seeing that the 
Russian statesman died seven years before his German contemporary 
retired from office, and consequently Prince Bismarck had plenty of 
time in which to negotiate a reconciliation. The reply’ appeared 
promptly in the form of a leading article in the Hamburger 
Nachrichten, a journal which of late years has been the chief channel 
through which Prince Bismarck has communicated with the outer 
world. The following passage in that article at once riveted public 
attention :— 


“The statement that Gortchakoff’s successor, as well as the Tsar whom he 
served, continued his (Gortchakoff’s) policy, is absolutely untrue. Already at 
Skierniewice, shortly after the change of monarch and the retirement of Gort- 
chakoff, the good understanding of German and Russian policy was restored, and 
it remained in this condition until 1890. Down to that time both Empires were 
completely agreed that if either of them were attacked, the other would remain 
benevolently neutral. Thus, if, for example, France were to make war on Ger- 
many, a benevolent neutrality would be observed by Russia, and a similar atti- 
tude would be adopted by Germany in the event of Russia being attacked without 
provocation. This understanding was not renewed after the retirement of Prince 
3ismarck, and, if we are rightly informed as to what took place in Berlin at that 
time, it was not Russia, irritated at the change of the Chancellors, but Count 
Caprivi, who declined to continue the policy of mutual assurance, although Russia 
was ready to do so.’’$ 


From the outset it was clear that this statement meant nothing 
less than that a treaty had existed between Russia and Germany 
prior to 1890—that is, while the Triple Alliance was in forcee—by 
which the latter power had reinsured herself against the risks she had 
incurred in the Triple Alliance, by making secret terms with the 
common enemy.* This impression was rapidly strengthened by the 
ominous silence of Friedrichsruh, generally so impatient of miscon- 
struction. It was held to be a certainty when, in a furious reply to 
a published refusal of the Government to enter into any discussion 
of “a diplomatic transaction which, by its very nature, belongs to the 
strictest state secrets,’ ° the ex-Chancellor avowed that Russia had 
stipulated for secrecy. Evidently, then, the treaty had not been com- 
¥ (1) Chiefly by Dr. Hans Blum: Das Deutsche Reich zur Zeit Bismarck’s, pp. 448-9, 
460. See also an important article in the Hamb. Nachrichten, Uct. 15th, 1896. 

(2) Italicised in original. (3) Hamb. Nach., Oct. 24th, 1896. 
(4) Times, Oct. 26th. (5) Reichsanzeiger, Oct. 27th. 
(6) Hamb. Nach., Oct. 31st. 
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municated to Austria, and for this the only possible reason was that 
it was not good for Austria to know of it. Again Friedrichsruh was 
silent in the face of damaging criticism. Then, after a week’s inter- 
val, appeared another article in the Nachrichten, arguing in somewhat 
halting phrase that the treaty was directed, not against France and 
Austria, but against France and England.' As by this time it had 
become certain that no potential enemies had been mentioned by 
name in the treaty, and that, consequently, Russia was free to 
interpret it as she pleased, this hypothesis deceived nobody. Nor was 
the situation altered when on the eve of the debate in the Reichstag, 
the Princé ventured on the disingenuous allegation that the treaty 
“was made known in Vienna and Rome—not officially, perhaps, for 
there are other channels for such information.” ? If this were true 
the pledge of secrecy alleged to have been given to Russia, must have 
been broken, and this only made matters worse. Prince Bismarck 
had, indeed, landed himself on the horns of a dilemma. Either he 
had betrayed Russian confidence, or he had made a statement which 
was not true. In these circumstances it was obviously futile to pay 
any attention to his shuffling efforts to dissipate the evil impression 
produced by his first startling announcement. 

That, at least, this announcement was true, however, there could be 
no reasonable doubt. The inability of the authorities to contradict 
it, either in their official organs in the press or in Parliament, and 
their almost plaintive expostulation with the ex-Chancellor on the 
iniquity of blabbing state secrets® are sufticiently conclusive on this 
head. Our knowledge of the treaty is, however, no longer confined to 
the bare fact given in the original article in the Nachrichten. Since then 
a few details have leaked out. We have learnt that the treaty was not 
a merely informal understanding; that it was a written compact, duly 
signed on behalf of their respective sovereigns, by Prince Bismarck 
and M. de Giers, and that it was concluded in 1884 for six years.* 
When it expired, in 1890, Count Schouvaloff proposed its renewal on 
behalf of the Tsar, and himself submitted the draft of the fresh treaty 
to the German Chancellor. Then occurred the quarrel with the 
Emperor and the supersession of Prince Bismarck by General von 
Caprivi. When the Prince retired the treaty was still unsigned.® 
All these statements bear the imprimatur of Friedrichsruh, and none 
of them has been denied. 

(1) Hamb. Nach., Nov. 7th. 

(2) Interview in the Newes Wiener Tagblatt, quoted in the Standard, Nov. 16th. This 
statement has since been denied in the semi-official Ham. Correspondent (see Observer, 
Nov. 22). 

(3) Reichsanzeiger, Nov. 2nd. 

(4) Article in Neue Freie Presse, quoted by Hand. Nach., Oct. 28th, and expressly 
endorsed by that journal. In some quarters the date of the treaty is given as 1887, but 


it has not been very convincingly emphasised. 
(5) Neues Wiener Tagblatt, Nov. 15th. 
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Now what was Prince Bismarck’s motive in negotiating this re- 
markable treaty ? The question has an important bearing, not only 
on the authenticity of the facts already stated, but on the disputed 
point whether the Powers, against whom the treaty is alleged to have 
been directed, were France and Austria or France and England, or 
both. The more obvious theory—to which I have already alluded— 
that the Prince’s aim was simply to effect an insurance against the 
risks in which Germany had involved herself by the Triple Alliance, 
does not, in this form, supply a sufficient motive. There are risks 
which are not worth the sacrifice of a reinsurance. As long as 
Austria was in a position to hold Russia in check in the event of a 
French attack on Germany, it was not worth Prince Bismarck’s 
while to engage in any entangling or compromising relations with 
the common enemy. ‘The moment, however, that Austria became 
unequal to this task, which was the obligation she had taken upon 
herself by her treaty with Germany, the risks to the latter Power 
would certainly have been worth insuring against. Now it is a fact 
that, in 1886, Austria was not capable of meeting her obligations to 
Germany had the demand to do so been suddenly made upon her. 
The report of the German staff had revealed to the Berlin War 
Office that the military resources of the Austrian Empire were alarm- 
ingly weak as compared with those of Russia.’ Seeing that this was 
known to the general public in England early in 1887, it is not un- 
likely that something more than a whisper of it had reached Prince 
Bismarck’s ears three years before. At any rate, if the Secret Treaty 
with Russia had not been concluded in 1884 it most certainly would 
have been negotiated in 1887. Sir Charles Dilke, writing in that year 
on the political situation on the Continent, found himself carried by 
the logic of known facts far in the direction of detecting the tendency 
of Prince Bismarck’s secret policy. Here are some passages from his 
essay on the position of Germany which read very curiously in the 
light of recent disclosures :— 


‘It is now, and perhaps in the last years of his life, that through the growth 
of the military power of Russia and of France, and through the recent revela- 
tions of Austrian military weakness, Prince Bismarck will be called upon to 
make more serious diplomatic efforts than he has ever yet had occasion to put 
forth . . . Obviously, the main object of Prince Bismarck must be to prevent 
a Russo-French alliance by all possibile means... Hence Prince Bismarck 
must be willing to help Russia in the further East, and to help her in the Balkans 
up to the point where Austria begins to kick.” 2 


So far as motive is concerned, then the theory of the accuracy of 
Prince Bismarck’s initial revelation has an ample foundation. Given 
his peculiar ethics, that motive also justifies the belief that the trans- 


(1) ‘* The Present Position of European Politics.’’ Lond., 1887. P. 18. 
(2) Ibid., pp. 11 and 15. 
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action to which his revelation relates involved the sacrifice of 
Austria. Iam, of course, free to admit that it was equally directed 
against England, but not more so than against Germany’s ally in the 
mind of Germany’s Chancellor, and much less so in the mind of the 
Tsar, who, at that moment, was far more deeply interested in the 
Balkans than in the Himalayas. The serious feature of the compact 
is its secrecy. If it had been exclusively levelled at France and 
England there could have been no harm in making it public. The 
Austro-German Alliance was communicated to Russia,’ although its 
aims were more specifically indicated than seems to have been the 
ease with the secret Russo-German Neutrality Treaty. Moreover, 
Russia could have had no object in keeping such a secret from 
Austria, while Germany would have been in honour bound, by the 
spirit of her treaty with Austria, to disclose it to her, seeing how 
nearly it affected her obligations under that instrument. In the 
event of war between Germany and France, Austria had engaged 
herself to watch Russia and hold her in check. The Neutrality 
Treaty relieved her of the task of a special mobilisation, and hence it 
was of great importance to her to know of the existence of that com- 
pact. Indeed, if Austria was not aimed at, the Neutrality Treaty was 
a mere extension of the Triple Alliance—or what subsequently became 
the Triple Alliance—and hence it is preposterous to say that anything 
could justify its being kept secret from any of the members of that 
combination. 

As a matter of fact, it is not difficult to read in official utterances 
that the Treaty was a peril for Austria. Take the speech delivered 
the other day in the Reichstag, during the debate on the Hamburg 
Revelations, by Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, the German 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. A more childishly disingenuous attempt 
to throw dust in the eyes of the public I do not think I ever read. 
Baron Marschall did not wish to deny the Treaty, because that wouid 
have been wicked; he did not wish to admit it because that might 
have been awkward: he did not wish to blame the policy of Prince 
Bismarck, because that might have offended his present Bismarckian 





chief, and he was equally undesirous of decrying Count Caprivi, because 
he was himself Foreign Secretary under that statesman. Therefore, 
while pleading that the admittedly defunct Treaty was still a secret, 
and hence might not be discussed by him, he endeavoured to defend 
the action of the Caprivi Cabinet in declining to renew it by 
assuming, merely as an illustration, that the revelations which had 
been made were true. In that event, he showed that Count Caprivi 
would have been quite right in the course he took, because “ he might 
have seen certain dangers in unconditional secrecy,”’ and because, “ if 
what is stated in the revelations be correct, we might have been placed 
(1) Times, Nov. 17th, 1896. Speech cf Barn Marschall Von Bieberstein. 
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in the position that if war broke out between the two Eastern allies 
we should have been asked, on the one side, for a benevolent neutrality, 
and on the other, for a support with all our military strength.” ' Now 
either the Treaty existed or it did not. If it existed, this is certainly 
a justification of Count Caprivi, but it is at the same time an admission 
that all that has been said in denunciation of the Treaty is justified. 
If the Treaty did not exist, these references are absolutely meaningless 
from every point of view. I am strongly inclined to think they are 
only a roundabout way of admitting the truth, and I am fortified in 
this belief by a very curious passage in one of Count Caprivi’s speeches 
on the Army Bills of 1892, when the termination of the Secret Treaty 
had rendered an increase of the military strength of Germany indis- 
pensable. ‘The Government,” said the Chancellor, “ has used every 
endeavour to maintain intact the telegraph-wire with Russia, but it 
desires that the current may not be withdrawn from the connecting 
line= with Austria and Italy.”’? Is not this a reference to the very 
coutradiction which Baron Marschall von LBieberstein now discusses as 
a “ supposition ” ? 

There is just one further point which touches the question whether 
the Treaty was a betrayal of Austria. It will be noticed that the 
stipulated neutrality was only operative if either of the contracting 
Powers were “attacked,” and in the original revelation in the am- 
burger Nachrichten, this word was italicised. Now if this condition 
could be scrupulously observed, I am willing to admit that the Treaty 
would be relieved of some of the gravest charges now brought against 
it. But in how many cases can it be equitably determined whether 
a declaration of war is an unjustifiable aggression or an act of self- 
defence ¥ I shall have occasion to show presently that as a result of 
this treaty Austria was submitted to flagrant provocation by Russia. 
For the moment it will suffice to point out that it was more than 
twenty years after the Franco-German war that the world became 
acquainted with the story of the manipulation of the Ems despatch, 
and, although that story is still the subject of some controversy, 
there can be no question that the theory formerly held with regard to 
the incidence of responsibility for the war has been much modified by it. 

I do not see that Prince Bismarck would very materially improve 
his case if he could demonstrate beyond a doubt that England was 
the enemy of Russia, against whom the Secret Treaty was levelled. 
In that case it would only be a slightly attenuated form of perfidy. 
What had we done to justify such action against us? We were, after 
(rermany herself, the closest friend of Germany’s ally, Austria, and 
to-day we are more intimately associated with both her allies than 
with any other European power. Indeed, in October, 1886, when the 

(1) Reuter’s report of the debate in tLe daily papers of Nev. 17th, 1896. 


(2) Speech in the Reichstag, Nov. 24th, 1892. 
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Secret Treaty was in full force, an alliance between Great Britain 
and Austria was actually mooted, and was only dropped for purely 
strategical reasons.’ We have always strongly supported the Triple 
Alliance, and that support has been based on the idea that Germany 
intended honestly to back up Austrian influence in the Balkans.? If 
Russia and Austria had had their way in 1870, Germany would never 
have had Alsace-Lorraine, but the project broke down because we 
declined to join in it. Towards Germany’s colonial rivalry with us, 
we have shown a complaisance and a toleration beyond measure. 
Indeed, Prince Bismarck has himself frequently spoken of us in terms 
which are strangely at issue with his present attitude. There was one 
oceasion—in 1885, within a year of the conclusion of the Secret 
Treaty—when quite a touching exchange of affectionate apostrophes 
took place between him and Lord Granville. A slight dispute about 
the Eastern question had occurred between the two Powers, and it 
finished up in this way: Prince Bismarck told the Reichstag that 
“the friendship of England is of more importance to us than the 
future of Egypt”; and Lord Granville responded in the House of 
Lords by declaring that “there is no country in which not only 
politicians, but all classes of the population, look with greater pleasure 
on the proud position taken up in Europe by Germany since her 
union, than in England.” * 

Whether the Secret Treaty was or was not in consonance with the 
more honourable traditions of diplomacy—to use no stronger term— 
there can be no doubt of the demoralising influence it exercised on 
the course of political events during the period it remained in force. 
Baron Marschall von Bieberstein has lately told us with a touchingly 
naive logic, that this sinister compact could not have been “ incom- 
patible with existing treaties,” because “ whatever we have agreed to 
was designed to serve the interests of peace.”° If the design was 
frustrated, no doubt it was due to a latent incompatibility which the 
guileless Lord of Friedrichsruh had not suspected. A iess astute 
man would hesitate to plead guilty to such remarkable denseness, and 
I doubt whether Prince Bismarck would admit the impeachment. At 
the time the Treaty was negotiated—in 1884, according to Prince 
Bismarck °—Russia had an acute quarrel on hand in the Balkans, 
owing to the re-establishment of the constitution of Tirnova by 
Prince Alexander of Bulgaria. Seeing that Austria was deeply in- 
terested in the success of Prince Alexander’s policy, it is difficult for 
the ordinary man to see how a Secret Treaty between Germany and 

1) ** The Present Position of European Politics,”’ p. 16. 

2) It was in this sense that Lord Salisbury greeted the Austro-German alliance when 
first it was announced (see speech at Manchester, Oct. 17th, 1879). 

3) ** Present Position of European Politics,” p. ¢. 

4) Blum: Deutsche Reich, &c., pp. 473-4. 

(5) Debate in Reichstag, Nov. 16th, 1896. (6) Hamb. Nach., Oct. 28th, 1896. 
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Russia, inferentially abandoning Austria to the tender mercies of the 
Tsar, *‘ was designed to serve the interests of peace.” Besides this, 
at the very same period, a serious dispute was silently germinating 
between Russia and England in Central Asia. Here, again, the 
hopes formed of the Secret Treaty by its German sponsors were likely 
to be disappointed, inasmuch as Germany had isolated England, and 
had thus encouraged Russia to embark on a provocative policy against 
her. These pessimistic adumbrations were completely realised. 

Early in 1885, Russia, in spite of the most explicit pledges to the 
contrary, seized Penj-deh, and for a moment war with England 
seemed unavoidable. In the following August Europe was treated to 
a series of coups in the Balkans—the kidnapping of Prince Alexander 
and the mission of General Kaulbars to Bulgaria—which shifted the 
menace of conflict toa more combustible centre. Until late in 1888, 
the frontiers of Austria and Russia, and Germany and France bristled 
with concentrations of troops, and war scares were of almost monthly 
occurrence. All this took place under the peace-ensuring auspices 
of the secret Russo-German Neutrality Treaty. It is interesting to 
notice what a light that treaty sheds on these sensational, and at the 
time, inexplicable events. Indeed, the political history of Europe, 
from 1884 to 1890, is punctuated with mysteries, to which the Secret 
Treaty will be found an infallible clue. 

In a similar way the denunciation of the treaty by Count Caprivi, 
in 1890, explains another whole series of events. Now that we 
know that a return to a loyal foreign policy was one of the cardinal 
points in the famous Neue Kwis, the origin of the French visit to 
Cronstadt, with its fruition in the Toulon fétes, and in the triumphal 
progress of the Tsar from Cherbourg to Chalons, is clear before us. 
We can understand the Anglo-German Agreement relating to Africa 
and Heligoland, in June, 1890, the cold formality of the Kaiser’s 
visit to Russia two months later, the festive entertainment of a 
British squadron at Fiume in the following year, and the cordiality 
of the*state visit of the German Emperor to London in July, 1891. 
So marked was the enthusiasm with which the Kaiser was received in 
this country on that occasion, that it was said that during his stay at 
Hatfield a protocol was signed by Lord Salisbury and Baron Marschall 
von Bieberstein pledging Great Britain i: support the Triple Alliance. 
Dr. Blum, who is one of Prince Bismarck’s speaking trumpets, has 
laid significant emphasis on the fact that this statement has never 
been denied.’ It is worth recalling at the present moment when 
secret treaties are being sprung upon us from every quarter. 

Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, in his recent speech on the 
Neutrality Compact, indulged in a curiously ma/ apropos excursus 
on the artificiality of treaties. He pointed out that good relations 


(1) Blum: Deutsche Reich, &c., pp. 680-81. 
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among nations are not controlled by written agreements, and that 
alliances are determined more by common interests than by treaty 
clauses. The pertinence of these excellent sentiments to the cause 
he was defending is difficult to see, unless the Baron was trying to 
suggest that an artificial Neutrality Treaty with Russia could not 
harm the Triple Alliance, or that an artificial Triple Alliance could 
scarcely be prejudiced by an incompatible Secret Treaty with a hostile 
Power. However that may be, he has certainly given expression to 
one of the chief lessons which the people of this country have ex- 
tracted from Prince Bismarck’s revelations. Where there is a keen 
sense of honour, treaties will continue to be observed, even though 
relations are strained and common interests are not very conspicuous. 
But the demoralising influence of such an example as Prince Bis- 
marck has given us, is not likely to promote Quixotry of this kind. 
England has evidently nothing to grieve over in her “splendid 
isolation,” for at least she enjoys the privilege of being exempt from 
betrayal. Nor need she be tempted by the great alliances, which 
now divide the Continent, even though they be based on the most 
scrupulous sense of honour. Tested by Baron Marschall’s principle 
of common interests, they certainly leave a very great deal to be 
desired. 

Germany, Austria, and Italy have united themselves by a paper 
treaty without any identity of aspiration or interest. They have a 
ereat fear of Armageddon in common, but beyond that nothing. 
The majority of the population of Austria-Hungary—the Slavs and 
Magyars—cordially dislike everything that savours of Germanismus. 
Germany has always coveted Austrian Silesia; Italy sees an Alsace 
of her own in Trentino. The commercial treaties which unite them 
are only a further source of friction among them. As for the Dual 
Alliance, they are in an even sorrier case. In government and 
religion they are at opposite poles. Their commercial relations are of 
small value, and France even levies a protective tax on Russian corn. 
They have neither friendships, hatreds, nor ambitions in common. 
Indeed the only interests they unite to serve are Russian. Judged by 
the same principle, even Prince Bismarck’s much-vaunted Secret Treaty 
with Russia was also a failure. It was bound to break down as soon 
as the Agrarian party in Germany had acquired any strength. Since 
Prince Bismarck’s fall there has been one bitter tariff war with 
Russia, and another is now in sight. With all his genius he would 
have been powerless to prevent them. Had he remained in office he 
would have exposed himself to the humiliation of having either to 
give up his cherished Secret Treaty of his own accord—in other words 
to do exactly what Count Caprivi did—or to court the support of 
Radicals and Socialists, with a Free-Trade programme, in order to 
maintain it. 
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If any practical good is to come out of the Hamburg e.rposé, apart 
from the gains to contemporary history and the lessons in political 
ethics of which I have spoken, it ought to manifest itself in improved 
relations between England and France. I have no desire to propose 
an alliance between the two countries, for I have all Baron Marschall 
von Bieberstein’s scepticism of the practical value of paper contracts 
where there is neither police nor self-interest to enforce them. Nor 
do I believe in M. de Pressensé’s ingenious theory that because the 
Continental Powers have formed themselves into a sort of political 
solar system we are bound to revolve with them or defy the laws of 
gravitation and plunge through illimitable space into ruin. The 
British Empire, it seems to me, is quite capable of making a solar 
system of its own. But there are two striking facts, resulting from 
the story of Prince Bismarck’s Secret Treaty, which ought to make 
the French people think seriously of their relations with this country 
during the last twelve years. The first is, that during half that 
period, while France and England were devoting all their superfluous 
energy to bickering in Egypt and grumbling at each other in Africa 
and Indo-China, they were, all unknown to themselves, brethren in 
misfortune. They were the only two isolated powers in Europe, for 
all the other great powers were more or less connected by treaty. 
Indeed, if one of Prince Bismarck’s later utterances is to be believed, 
the Powers were consciously banded against us. Such a state of 
things may easily arise again, for it wants no unusual penetration to 
see that the Newe Huwrs is dead, and that, under Prince Hohenlohe, 
Bismarckianism is once more in the ascendant in Germany. 

This is not a pleasant revelation, but I think the second one is 
still more unpleasant. France is no longer isolated. The Republic has 
found a partner, and has made merry over the termination of a long 
single blessedness. But now, unfortunately, these wretched revelations 
have come, and La Belle Russie turns out to be no better than she 
should be, a lady with a past, a sort of second Mrs. Tanqueray on a 
very large scale. The facts are damning. In March, 1890, she was 
begging in vain that her irregular ménage with the German Kaiser 
might not be terminated after six years of secret cohabitation. In 
July, 1891, she was showering caresses on her French bridegroom at 
Cronstadt, and two months later she was borrowing 300,000,000 
roubles of him under the plea of natural affinities, which were alleged 
and believed to reach back for ages. The story is too terrible. I do 
not, however, blame Russia, and I will not be guilty of the impertinence 
of condoling with France; but the story has a warning and a moral. 
Frenchmen should not have much difficulty in seeing either the one or 
the other, especially if they take the Comte de Chaudordy’s recent 
admirable study of their foreign policy for guide. 


W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
MR. REID AND PROFESSOR LANKESTER. 
To the Editor of THk FortNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


[ AM sorry that Mr. Reid was not content to accept the large measure of 
praise which I accorded to his work, in the notice of it written by me (at 
the request of the Editor of this Review), without seeking to dispute the 
uccuracy of my judgment, as to indications of weakness and failure, which 
it was necessary for me to give in such an appreciation of his essay. 

Mr. Reid admits, what I felt it to be my duty to emphasize, viz., that 
he is not specially acquainted with the details of either biological or 
psychological science. Nevertheless, he is apparently anxious to engage 
in a controversy with me on some special points of zoological observation 
and doctrine in the pages of this Review. I decline to meet him in such a 
way, because, in the first place, the public to which this Review appeals is 
not capable of acting as judge in the special and technical matters in 
dispute ; and secondly, because, whilst Mr. Reid admits, as is sufficiently 
obvious, that he is imperfectly acquainted with the matters under con- 
sideration, I am bound to claim the position of one who has devoted life- 
long study to those topics concerning which I have criticised Mr. Reid’s 
dicta. With this explanation, I proceed to notice some of Mr. Reid's 
statements in his “reply.” 

1. The concluding paragraphs of that article are devoted to an attempt 
to refute the photobactic theory of the production of blindness in deep-sea 
tishes, a theory which, according to Mr. Reid’s statements in his book, hac 
no existence. The attempt which Mr. Reid now makes to deal with that 
theory is a flagrant example of the weakness to which I drew attention in 
reviewing his book. He shows a certain amount of acuteness in his 
argument, but is obviously ignorant with regard to the ascertained facts as 
to the deep-sea and the natural history of fishes. He is, moreover, 
entirely reckless, though presumably conscious, of this ignorance, and 
produces a plausible but baseless argument, which may mislead un- 
instructed readers. He proceeds on the assumption that those fishes which 
do not live in the great depths of the ocean swim near the surface over 
these depths, and accordingly he suggests that vertical currents are 
necessary to carry ordinary “seeing ” fish into the dark places of the ocean 
bottom. Asa matter of fact, contrary to Mr. Reid’s supposition, a vast 
proportion of marine fishes live on or near the bottom, and the problem of 
their passage into greater and light-wanting depths is seriously modified 
hy that fact. Moreover, the owl-like fishes with enlarged eyes, the 
existence of which Mr. Reid rightly infers, actually do exist side by side 
with blind fish in the great ocean depths. 

2. Mr. Reid’s remarks upon the subject of “correlation of variation ” 
hetray a complete misunderstanding of the nature of that phenomenon. 
My suggestion that this very important generalisation of Darwin’s should 
be taken into consideration, in the attempt to deal with mental evolution, 
was made in good faith. I was not surprised that Mr. Reid had_ not 
considered it. I merely pointed out that it must be considered in this 
connection. So far from “correlation of variation” being, as Mr. Reid 
recklessly asserts, “from the very nature of the case, extremely rare ;” 
it is, from the very nature of the case, extremely frequent. The numerous 
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cases cited by Mr. Darwin warrant him in making the statement “that when 
one part is modified through continued selection, either by man or under 
nature, other parts of the organization will be unavoidably modified.” The 
generalisation thus formulated is, in my opinion, one of very great 
importance, and is, I think, deserving of the earnest attention of those who 
attempt to speculate about problems of evolution, whether physical or 
mental. 

3. In contesting my suggestion as to the importance of such mental 
traits as the tendencies to chastity, indolence, inequality, neglect or 
fostering of knowledge, in determining the evolution of man, Mr. Reid 
declares that these are “acquired characters.” He is quite right in his 
supposition that I do not admit that “acquired characters ” are transmitted. 
He is quite wrong in asserting that the above tendencies are necessarily 
“xequired” mental traits. They are no more so than is the tendency to 
he indifferent to the attractions of alcohol or opium. A consideration of 
the facts known as to the mental traits of social and other insects is 
sufficient to justify my suggestion. Further, I may here point out that 
the operation of selection on the community rather than on the individual 
is an important element in the full treatment of the subject, whether as 
affecting man or other social organisms. 

4. Mr. Reid states categorically that in his book he has “ written 
absolutely not a single word concerning the nuclei of Rhizopoda.” The 
following extracts from his book (pp. 64, 65) show that he has a defective 
memory of what he has and has not written. 

“In Claus’s Zoology, translated and edited by Adam Sedgwick, I find 

‘nuclei are also usually present in the sarcode by which the morphological 
value of the rhizopod body as cell or cell-aggregate is placed beyond all 
doubt.’ Further on we read, “Therefore, since in animals higher than the 
rhizopods cells are universal, and since in animals lower than the rhizopods 
(the lower unicellular organisms) they are, of course, also universal, it 
would be inexplicable if, in the intermediate animals, the rhizopods, cells 
were not present.” 
5. Mr. Reid notices my statement that he has attributed views to Mr. 
Adam Sedgwick which that gentleman has not enunciated; and my 
inference that he has not read Mr. Sedgwick’s works but only the 
quotations of him by Mr. Herbert Spencer. I observe that he does not 
deny the accuracy of my inference. He simply indulges in a retort to the 
effect that I have not read Mr. Spencer’s pamphlet in which the quotation 
occurs. He is wrong in this supposition,and he is also wrong in his 
second-hand quotation of Mr. Adam Sedgwick. 

6. Lastly, Mr. Reid, after drawing attention to his own lack of patience 
under the examination to which I had subjected some of his statements, 
declares that I am wrong in correcting him when he states in his book that 
Lord Salisbury, at Oxford, maintained that the theory of evolution is “ not 
proven.” He now asserts that Professor Huxley “ jestingly claimed ” Lord 
Salisbury as a convert to the theory of evolution. I do not know whether 
Mr, Reid was present on the occasion to which he refers. I was. I had a 
good deal of conversation with Professor Huxley, both before and after the 
presidential address of Lord Salisbury, and I am ina position to state that 
Professor Huxley was very far from jesting on this subject. Whether it is 
too much for Mr. Reid's patience or not, is a matter which is of small 
importance ; the fact is, as I stated in my review of the Present Evolution 
of Man, that Mr. Reid committed therein one of the frequent blunders due 
to his superficial acquaintance with the matter in hand when he attributed 
the statement quoted to Lord Salisbury. He now gives a further evidence 
of his reckless and untrustworthy habit of dealing with facts when he puts 
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forward his most unwarrantable theory as to Huxley having “ jestingly ” 
treated any portion of Lord Salisbury’s address. 

Mr. Reid, in his reply to my review, so far loses his patience and his 
prudence as to write, “‘ Will he (Professor Lankester) state precisely the 
words in which Lord Salisbury admitted evolution?” I might well have 
confined my notice of Mr. Reid’s “ Reply” to an answer to this question, 
since from it the reader will be able as completely as from the foregoing 
pages, to judge of the justification of this gentleman for troubling us with 
his protests and retorts. 

Here is what Lord Salisbury said :— 

‘“‘ He (Darwin) has, as a matter of fact, disposed of the doctrine of the 
immutability of species. . . . Few now are found to doubt that animals 
separated by differences far exceeding those that distinguish what we know 
as species have yet descended from common ancestors.” 

And this is what Huxley said, according to the Times, of August 9th, 
1894 :— 

“In the presidential address to which they had just listened with such 
well-deserved interest, he found it stated on that which was then and at 
this time the highest authority for them, that, as a matter of fact, the 
doctrine of the immutability of species was disposed of and gone. He 
(Lord Salisbury) found that few were now found to doubt that animals 
separated by differences far exceeding those which they knew as species, 
were yet descended from a common ancestry. Those were their proposi- 
tions ; those were the fundamental principles of the Doctrine of Evolution. 
Darwinism was not Evolution, nor Spencerism, nor Haeckelism, nor 
Weismannism, but all these were built on the fundamental doctrine, which 
was Evolution, which they maintained so many years ago, and which was 
that upon which their President had put the seal of his authority that 
evening.” 

I submit to the readers of the FortNiGHTLY REVIEW, after perusing the 
above quotations and Mr. Reid’s original assertions and subsequent 
protestations, that Iam really entitled to claim their confidence in the 
accuracy of my statements where they, being at variance with those of Mr. 
Reid, have been put forward in correction of some of his mistakes. As to 
matters of opinion and judgment, Mr. Reid has the same right as every 
man to form and state his own conclusions. Whether those conclusions 
are of more or less value than those of his reviewer, may be left to the 
consideration of readers. Mere iteration and contradiction should have but 
little value in determining their judgment. Adequate discussion of so wide 
a range of speculations is impossible under the conditions offered by the 
pages of this Review, and, for my own part, I shall not here write anything 
further in reference to Mr. Reid’s performances. 

E. Ray LANKESTER. 


* + The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts, 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
The sending of a preof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 
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